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LECTURE I. 



ON THE STATE OF THE LAITY IN THE ROMAN 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. 



Whoever speaks, either upon religious or political 
subjects, must espouse ttee^ cau'sfe- of one sect or 
another, unless he is prepared td.\ submit to be 
charged with inconsistency. A partizan cannot 
afford to be just towards a rival party, without 
becoming liable to an accusation of treachery. 
The sovereign alone, because he is above all 
political factions, can avail himself of the powers 
of all for the purposes to which each is severally 
competent; and for the same reason can the true 
Catholic alone look upon Romanist and Protestant, 
High Church and Low Church disputants, accord- 
ing to their real values, and award to each the merit 
and the blame they deserve. In giving to each 
their due, some of his statements may be torn from 
their contexts, and placed in juxtaposition with 
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2 ON THE STATE OF THE LAITY [Lect. 

other parts similarly treated, and thereby be made 
contradictory : just as passages in the writings of 
St. Paul may be made to oppose others in those 
of St. James. On such subjects few persons are 
in search of truth : men are born Romanists or 
Protestants, Tories or Whigs; and seek only for 
justification of the religious or political sect to 
which they belong : their minds are made up, and 
they fear to be unsettled. Nor is the fear unwise. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this fear be not 
rather caused by a secret conviction' that they 
have no verj^ strong foundation for the things 
they most firmly believe, and an apprehension of 
meeting with difficulties which they would not be 
able to answer. 

Be this as it may, the time is come when 
nothing that will not bear the most rigid exami- 
nation will be able to abide ; and every individual 
must share the fate of the system of which he is a 
member. 

The Roman Catholic Church is the only eccle- 
siastical body in Christendom in which the life of 
the body can be manifested, because she alone 
possesses both the will and the power of action. 
This character is claimed for her by her sons as 
a ground of admiration, and confessed by her ene- 
mies as a cause of apprehension. In whichever 
way her ability is considered, the fact remains the 
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I.] IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 3 

same ; and whether her energies be employed for 
good or for evil, her living power cannot be 
denied. 

The cause of this vitality is not that the in- 
dividual members of her communion are more 
filled with spiritual life than the members of 
any other communion : they may or they may 
not be ; and let it be granted that they are, 
still the energy of the Roman Church does not 
depend upon the condition of any or of all the 
individuals of which she is composed, but upon 
her possessing a centre of unity, by which all her 
members are directed as one body, to which they 
submit all their differences of opinion, by the 
decisions of which they willingly abide, and ac- 
cording to which they obediently walk: without 
this unity, no corporate body can act, or give 
forth signs of life. Moreover, within her. pale 
alone is to be found every Christian doctrine and 
every holy rite : wherever she can operate freely, 
all charitable and benevolent institutions abound, 
as in Rome, Genoa, &c. &c. : the power of her 
guides over the rest of the community is abso- 
lute, so that if Roman Catholic countries have 
not been patterns of ^drtue and morality to the 
rest of the world, the cause must be sought in 
the wickedness of the men who have neglected 
to use aright so efficacious an engine, and not 






i ON THE STATE OF THE LAITY [Lect. 

in the want of power in the instrument at their 
command. When she is charged by Protestants 
with abounding in superstitions, it is unconsci- 
ously conceded by the charge itself that her chil- 
dren abound in faith. If it be urged that she 
has over-loaded the worship of God with idle 
ceremonies, it is admitted that her heads have 
sought to render His service worthy of His glory ; 
if her rites are too gorgeous, it is at least im- 
plied that she has laboured to instil into the 
spirits of the worshippers sentiments of reverence, 
devotion, and adoration. 

If every allegation made by Protestants against 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church were well- 
founded; if every charge against the conduct of 
the Bishops and Priests could be sustained so far 
as the general practice and discipline, though not 
so fgw* as the conduct of particular individuals 
is concerned; if all the censure which has been 
heaped upon Popish superstition were justifiable, 
it is contrary to historical truth to deny that 
every one of these practices was introduced by 
men as holy as were any of their accusers, and 
whose sole motive in what they did was God's 
glory and the welfare of their fellow-creatures. 
It is not possible for the spirit of malignity and 
falsehood to have produced any thing more ini- 
quitous than the perversions of facts that are 
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I] IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 5 

found in Protestant writers against Popery; and 
they continue to this day, abounding in almost 
all the published tracts of those who call them- 
selves xccr* B^oxm — " religious people :" whilst at 
the same time it must be acknowledged, that in 
the application of principles in themselves good, the 
very worst things are made to follow in the hands 
of those who now use them; and that they are 
become very diflferent from what their founders 
intended. 

In the government of mankind, whether in 
secular or ecclesiastical affairs, the question that 
occurs most frequently for the rulers to solve is, — 
What is practicable with the materials with which 
they have to work? rather than, — What is abso- 
lutely right, and would be practicable, under other 
circumstances ? The propriety or impropriety of a 
measure depends upon whether it is one which 
tends to the attainment of, and is in progress 
towards, the perfect idea ; or whether it is a de- 
parture from the true idea, altogether incompatible 
with its developement, and tending towards the 
substitution of another for it: yet, although, that 
which is eternally and abstractedly wrong, never 
can be temporarily or practically right, on sudden 
emergencies it may be wise to act in a way that is 
opposed to a course which is right in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, as Dictatorships of old were found 
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occasionally necessary to preserve the most jealous 
democratic republics. 

It is much to be regretted that the defenders 
of the Supremacy of the Patriarch of Rome have 
taken their stand upon premises which are wholly 
untrue, and not upon others which are undeniable. 
After the death of St. Peter, St. John survived 
many years, and he was the sole governor of the 
Church. St. Peter could leave no successor to the 
government of the Church, even if he had ever 
possessed it, because at his death it would have 
devolved naturally upon his coequal, St. John. 
The Scriptures positively and undeniably declare 
that Apostles are first in the Church ; and, there- 
fore, at St. Peter's death, St. John was first, and 
not St. Peter's successor. . All the historical argu- 
ments which pretend to shew any deference given 
to St. Peter's successor by other Bishops, are false ; 
and it is an unfounded assumption that St. Peter 
was ever Bishop of Rome : if he were, St. Paul 
treats him with unjustifiable disrespect, for he 
wrote an epistle to his flock without asking his 
leave so to do, or making any allusion to him. But 
let it be granted that St. Peter was primus inter 
pares of the Apostles to the Jews, which, doubt- 
less, he was; still this gave him no jurisdiction 
whatever over St. Paul, whose mission was not to 
the Jews but to the Gentiles. If Rome were in 
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Judea, there might be some pretext for saying that 
it was in a certain sense under St. Peter, but as a 
Gentile Church it never could have been. There 
is no point of his personal history at which St. Paul 
labours more than the assertion of his perfect 
equality to St. Peter, and the denial of St. Peter or 
of any other Apostle having greater authority than 
himself. Moreover, it was he who was commis- 
sioned of God to shew his superiority over St. Peter, 
by refuting his doctrine and censuring his conduct. 
The true justification of the assumption of the 
universal government of the Church by the Bishop 
of Rome, is found in the necessity of the case. No 
stand could have been made against the numerous 
heresies which arose, except by the union of the 
orthodox ; and a union without a centre of unity 
cannot exist. We who live in these days cannot 
realise the dangers and difficulties of those who 
lived in the first ages of the Church, and we are 
neither called upon, nor competent, to be their 
judges. It is sufficient for us to know, that after 
the death of all The Twelve whom God had made 
joint governors of His Church, she was left without 
any head of His appointment ; that she was assailed 
with enemies, and that they who were in danger 
united themselves under one leader, who, though, 
not appointed by God to that office, was the means 
of preserving and upholding the Church. It is 
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beside the mark to discuss the priority of claim to 
be universal Bishop, advanced by the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople and of Rome. Although each pro- 
tested against the assumption by the other, neither 
did so on the true ground ; which is, that the 
government of the Universal Church belongs to the 
apostolic and not to the episcopal office. We may 
now see the error into which all the heads equally 
fell in past ages, though no one did so at the time. 
The fault of the head was the fault of the whole 
body. It is a more grievous sin for modern Protes- 
tants to say to their fathers, " Thou fool," and 
" Stand bv, for I am holier than thou," than it was 
for the rulers of the Church in former days to have 
been led away from a truth then apprehended by 
none. 

In order to effect the defence of the Church, 
the Pope wholly departed (not only temporarily, 
and for the then emergency,) from the means by 
which God ordained His Church to be governed, 
but he also assumed a power which was not God's 
plan, and took the arms of the enemies of the 
Church in order to defend her ; whereby there was 
a double departure from God, 1 st, in the form of 
the government, and 2dly, in its means of defence. 
The government which God appointed, was through 
twelve co-equal Apostles, and to be exercised over 
men by spiritual weapons: the government that 
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was assumed was by a sole Bishop, and enforced by 
secular weapons. Thus ecclesiastical oflfences were 
punished hy temporal penalties ; the same power 
was used in the Church which is used in temporal 
kingdoms : this power is hrute force, compelling 
the subjects of it to walk in the ways of God, by 
the same method as is used towards the brutes to 
force them into obedience. That power which is 
termed in Holy Scripture the power of the beast, 
thus became, not merely the rival of spiritual 
power, but the antagonist of the power of the Holy 
Ghost : the power of the beast was established 
as the governing principle in the Church, and 
spiritual power was excluded. Hence the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost distributed amongst the several 
members of the Church, which gifts are the signs 
of the presence of the Holy Ghost in the Body of 
Christ, could not any longer be seen, and never 
can be seen where the government of any branch 
of the Church is diflferent in organisation and in 
reality from that which God originally appointed. 
In order to understand how it is impossible for the 
power of the Holy Ghost to be manifested in the 
Church while it is no longer constituted according 
to the purpose of God, it is necessary to remember, 
that whilst the Church is, like every other corporate 
body, subject to the rule and decisions of its head. 
It is also something more : it is not merely like a 
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secular body, such as a monarchy, for it is called 
the kingdom of God; a polity, for their members 
are called fellow-citizens of the saints ; or an army, 
for it is called also the army of the Lord of Hosts ; 
— it is all this, but it is more : it possesses, over 
and above and beyond all these things, the higher 
dignity of being the body of Christ ; the body in 
which alone the Person of the Holy Ghost is de- 
clared to reside ; a body consisting of various mem- 
bers, dissimilar one from the other, yet all equally 
requisite for the perfect acting of the whole as one, 
and in all of whom the same signs of life, although 
dissimilar in mode of action, must be exhibited. 

The Church is the body of Christ, and the 
organisation of that body is as peculiar and as 
diverse from the structure of any other body, as 
the complex Person of the God Man, Jesus 
Christ, is different from the person of any other 
individual in creation. The whole creation was 
brought into being in order that God should be 
known, loved, and worshipped ; and at the head of 
this vast assemblage of details and parts stands the 
Church, and at the head of the Church stands the 
Lord Himself, Next and immediately under Him 
in the heavenly hierarchy is, not one Bishop, 
but either four-and-twenty Elders, indicating not 
an individual but a plurality of power, or four 
living creatures, the symbols or representatives of 
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the four bodies or bands of Apostles, Prophets, 
Evangelists, and Pastors, by which the whole 
Catholic Church is held together, as in an army 
composed of many regiments, by the generals 
under the commander-in-chief, who is the King 
Himself. The Bishops are, indeed, the sole 
representatives of the Lord to their several flocks, 
and are, like colonels of regiments, responsible for 
the detailed and personal conduct of every indi- 
vidual under them. If all the generals die, the 
colonels, or some one of them, must take the com- 
mand of the whole ; but this is, then, an exception 
growing out of, and justified only by, the necessity 
of the case, and not the proper constitution of the 
army which the King has appointed. Yet such is 
a poor and inadequate simile or illustration ; for 
the organisation of the Church is not an arbitrary 
thing, but dependent upon the very Being of God, 
whom it is intended to manifest, and in so far as 
the organisation which He has appointed is de- 
parted from, so far is the manifestation of Him 
obscured, so far has the Church failed to do that 
for which it was ordained, and so far is God 
unknown by the world* Not only has the true 
organisation of the Church been destroyed, but, as 
a necessary consequence, the inward and invisible 
power and life, which that organisation was planned 
to manifest, have been obliterated, although not 
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extinguished. Through the organisation which 
God gave, His miraculous presence was to be seen 
in the Church, in giving light to the heads and 
rulers through living prophets ; in healing diseases 
through other members ; in casting out devils, &c.; 
and also in punishing rebels against His Holy will 
and commandments. When the due organisation 
ceased, the power to punish the wicked and dis- 
obedient could not be put forth, for the instruments 
requisite for its developement were wanting. As, 
however, no community of any kind can exist with- 
out the power of punishing the refractory, the 
rulers of the Church borrowed the civil sword from 
the emperor, and used secular punishments to en- 
force spiritual censures. The civil power thus 
became from that time the real ruler in the 
Church ; emperors and kings summoned councils, 
and determined on doctrines ; doctrines were con- 
sidered to be orthodox or heterodox according to 
the decisions of the civil authority; and whilst 
popes, and bishops, and priests, have successfully 
struggled to usurp rule over the temporal sove- 
reigns, in order to increase their own temporal 
consequence or wealth, still secular power has de- 
filed and oppressed the Church at one time as 
much as the priests have oppressed the kings at 
other times. 

It has been already observed that the employ- 
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ment of secular power for repressing spiritual 
evil, for punishing rebels, and for enforcing 
proper conduct, is not merely a wicked thing in 
itself, but comes in direct contrast with, and 
opposition to, the power of Christ exercised by 
the immediate operation of the Holy Ghost. When 
the secular power usurped the place of spiritual 
power in the Church, the sentences of Church 
Courts were followed up by the secular sword, 
and not by the chastisements of God. The rule 
over men in civil society is necessarily like the 
rule over brute beasts, and that is mere brute 
force : there all disobedience is followed by stripes, 
and it cannot be otherwise. The amount of brute 
force may be moderated by the disposition of the 
sovereign who administers it, or it may be regu- 
lated by the laws which control the whole society ; 
but still it is brute force, and brute force alone : 
it is mechanical violence applied to the body, and 
neither moral suasion addressed to the reason, 
nor spiritual influence operating upon the con- 
sciences of men. Thus it is that the Spirit of 
God through all the prophets, in describing the 
condition into which Christendom should fall, 
speaks of it under the figure of a violent and 
cruel beast, full of eyes and horns, the symbols of 
spiritual intelligence, and of worldly power ; for 
the true characteristics of the Church are so com- 
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pletely obscured as to be no longer visible. An 
invisible election, purified by the working of the 
Holy Spirit, has indeed been preserved, but in the 
outward manifested act of the Church as one body 
all the qualities of love, gentleness, meekness^ 
tender-heartedness, &c., have been supplanted by 
hatred, fierceness, violence, cruelty, &c. The his- 
tory of the Christian Church, from the earliest 
period since the death of St. John down to the 
present time, is just such a history as that of any 
secular state ; the same principles, the same prac- 
tices, the same good, and the same evil, modified 
only by the personal characters of the different 
individuals who have ruled her. 

Whatever was the amount of power claimed 
by one party and granted by the other, it is cer- 
tain that its effects were to make priests rival the 
pomp and luxury and vices of secular princes. 
The cruelty of kings towards those who rebelled 
against their authority, was exceeded by the cruelty 
of the clergy towards those who disputed their 
dogmas; to which they added the hypocrisy 
of pretending that they delivered the offender 
over to the temporal power, which alone punished 
them. They fomented wars, or took part with 
either side of the belligerents. They connived at, 
and tolerated without rebuke, and still more 
without excommunication, the greatest profligacy 
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in kings and nobles. The avarice of kings, 
shewn in the taxing and plundering of their sub- 
jects, was surpassed by that of the priests in 
exacting wealth from the piety or weakness of 
the laity : in short, in every particular, the eccle- 
siastical body called the Church, resembled any 
political body called a Kingdom. The clergy 
being in possession of secular power, are ever in 
their line tyrants as cruel as other men who wield 
the same in temporal states. They have trampled 
on the laity, just as kings and nobles have 
trampled upon the peasants and others under 
them. They will not condescend to reason with, 
nor to instruct the laity, but command them to 
receive on the authority of the priests, and as the 
infallible word of God, every syllable they tell 
them. The laity have not been taught, nor al- 
lowed, to distinguish between the grounds on 
which they are required to receive the great 
doctrines of Christianitv, and those on which 
trivial practices and opinions rest. All are to be 
believed alike on the authority of the Church: 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; the Incarnation, 
birth, life, death, and resurrection, and ascension 
of the Son of God; the giving of the Holy 
Ghost, &c. &c., in one category ; the return of 
the Virgin Mary to a state of virginity after the 
birth of her Son ; her being without original sin ; 
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the miraculous flowing of the blood of St. Janu- 
arius in a bottle at Naples ; the repeated coats, 
pretended to have been preserved, of Jesus of 
Nazareth ; the blessed images at Einsiedeln, and 
a thousand other fooleries equally equivocal, or, if 
possible, more notoriously false, in another cate- 
gory ; are all required to be received on the same 
testimony, namely, the command of the Church, 
which, being interpreted, means the assertion of 
the clergy : and it is accounted to be equally dis- 
honouring to God, and perilous to the souls of 
men, to doubt either the one or the other. Hence 
it is useless, for any spiritual ends, to teach the 
laity. Whether they understand or whether they 
do not, they are equally required to believe : they 
have no power to discriminate, and have no exer- 
cise of judgment permitted to them j they are not 
suffered to sift evidence for facts, or to analyse 
arguments deduced from them: so that the igno- 
rance on religious subjects in which the laity have 
been kept by the clergy is owing partly to the 
entire uselessness to them of any such knowledge, 
and partly because this ignorance could be turned 
to the pecuniary interest and power of the clergy. 
This insolent assumption of superiority by the 
clergy is much fostered by the way in which they 
use the word " Church." As an example, let us 
take the words of the " Dublin Review," the organ 
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of the Romish priestliood, in which Dr. Wiseman, 
the head of the Romish College at Oscot, is the 
acknowledged principal writer. In justifying the 
not suflfering the laity to inquire into the grounds of 
their faith, he says, " free discussion and impartial 
examination of evidence are very necessary in order 
to the formation of opinion; and the duty therefore 
of allowing the freest scope to such examination, 
holds, or in consistency ought to hold, a very pro- 
minent place in all Protestant communities ; but it 
is rather hard that the Catholic Church should be 
judged on Protestant principles. JVe believe that 
those who submit their minds to the doctrines, 
and their hearts to the precepts of the Church, de- 
rive therefrom the surest conviction of that Church's 
diyine commission." "The Church" is an ab- 
straction ; the "precepts" and the "commission" 
of an abstraction is nonsense : but it is a cunning 
way of inculcating belief in a superior sanctity in a 
certain class of men, which in modem days they 
dare not openly claim. The point in hand is, the 
precepts taught by certain men called clergy to 
certain other men called laity : in the abstraction, 
the Church, there are neither clergy nor laity, as 
there are neither male nor female ; but amongst 
men there is a portion appointed to perform certain 
offices, to which others are not appointed : that ap- 
pointment, however, gives them nothing else ; gives 
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them neither more knowledge, nor more wisdom, 
nor more love of God, nor more desire to serve 
Him, nor more fear of Him. Opinion is thought ; 
I thinks or I opine^ are two words, the one Saxon 
and the other Latin, both conveying the same idea : 
a thought or an opinion is of value according to the 
ground on which it is formed : to believe a thing 
because another man tells it us, unless it be a fact 
which he witnessed and we did not, is credulity, not 
faith. If the man be a respectable man his asser- 
tion is to be respected, and the ground of it 
examined with reverence ; but before we can have 
any intelligent faith in the thing told us, we must 
have searched into the foundation of it for ourselves. 
It must not be denied, however, that the num- 
ber of persons who, like Dr. Wiseman, can make, 
and are benefited by making inquiries into the 
depths of theology, is very small ; and the number 
of those to whom such inquiries are useless and a 
snare is very great. The objection is not, there- 
fore, so much to the principle laid down by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, as to the extent to which 
they push it, and the way in which they pervert it, 
by creating the division, not between intelligent and 
stupid, but between clergy and laity ; so that, 
according to them, the Dukes of Norfolk, Earls 
of Shrewsbury, and all Roman Catholic noblemen 
and gentlemen, are ecclesiastically considered as 
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dull men, who have only to " submit their minds to 
the doctrines, and their hearts to the precepts** of 
any priest, however ignorant, who must be ecclesi- 
astically fitted to take "the direction" of them. 
The laity are intentionally kept by the clergy, who 
educate them, without accurate religious know- 
ledge : they are habitually brought up to believe 
that everything which the priest tells them is true ; 
that it is meritorious to take all he says without 
examination and without discrimination ; and that 
it is sinful, and even perilous to their salvation, to 
inquire into anything for themselves. Hence, 
whenever they do begin to examine, they almost 
invariably become infidels, because they must dis- 
cover that much which has been taught them is 
false, and knowing not how to discriminate, they 
reject the whole as a fable of priestcraft. 

Wealth is seldom sought for on its own account, 
but for other objects which can be obtained by it. 
In the Christian Church, as constituted by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, wealth could neither confer nor 
procure any advantage whatever. In the world, 
wealth, which is a kind of power, and which may 
be always made the means of acquiring power, is of 
the highest importance. In every class of society, 
individuals are estimated by it in that class to 
which they severally belong : rich kings are more 
estimated than poor kings, rich nobles than poor 
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nobles, rich manufacturers than poor manufacturers, 
rich farmers than poor farmers, because in these 
several cases riches have procured, or may procure 
for each, things which the others cannot obtain. 
But in the Church, wealth could procure nothing, 
and therefore no one would desire it. When, how- 
ever, the same power was introduced for ruling the 
Church as that by which secular government is 
carried on, then wealth was desired, and became as 
necessary for the clergy as for any class of secular 
society. The clergy were not only a class in the 
Church, as contradistinguished from the laity, but 
they became a class in the State, as contradistin- 
guished fropi other classes, such as soldiers, law- 
yers, &c. As a class in the State, they had peculiar 
immunities ; several of these were such as were en- 
joyed only by sovereign princes and their families : 
for example, they were exempted from contributing 
their share to the public burdens; neither the 
royal families nor the clergy paid taxes from their 
incomes, or for their possessions ; nor could they be 
compelled to serve in defence of their common 
country ; nor were they amenable for any oflfences 
which they committed to the ordinary tribunals by 
which all other men were tried. The Scotch Pres- 
byterian clergy, even down to the close of the reign 
of James I., claimed exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of the king's courts. Thus the clergy were a 
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distinct class in the State, and possessed property 
as a corporate body, and not as individuals : and 
nothing could have prevented their becoming an 
hereditary caste, but the condemning them to celi- 
bacy. If they had married, they would have 
brought up their children to the succession of a 
share in the common clerical property ; just as in 
Protestant families in England, where laymen pos- 
sess the right of nominating a clergyman to receive 
the tithes of a living, they educate one of their own 
children for the priesthood, if the living be of 
sufficient value to make it worth their acceptance. 

The obligation of the clergy to celibacy was 
long resisted in the Church. It was a flagrant 
attack on the most sacred institution amongst 
men. The Word of God had declared that mar- 
riage was an honourable estate; the Son of God 
is spoken of as being married to His Church ; 
and the priests and bishops of Rome have dared 
to declare, that not to be married at all was a 
more honourable estate than that ascribed to the 
Son of God. The result has been, that un- 
natural crimes have been committed amongst 
the Roman Catholic clergy to an extent unknown 
amongst any other class of men. The total " for- 
bidding to marry," which is a characteristic of the 
clergy under the yoke of Rome alone, although 
partially so likewise in the Greek Church, is 
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selected as the mark by which all the faithful 
shall know that Christians have fallen into one 
of those phases of apostasy foretold as belonging 
to the latter days of the Christian dispensation. 
It is men, with the vows of celibacy upon them, 
who have gone into the meditation and statement 
of all possible varieties of impurity, such as never 
before disgraced the writings of the most profligate 
heathen or infidels, and who with minds so ex- 
ercised, and filled with such thoughts, enter the 
confessional to converse alone with females. It 
is impossible to find in the works of the most 
licentious writers, passages and sentiments so 
contaminating and destructive to morals as are 
to be found in those of Suarez, and a great many 
other guides in theologia moralis. Thus instead 
of men being cleansed by the confessional, they 
have been defiled; instead of moral principles 
being strengthened, they have been loosened; 
and instead of God's institution of penance in 
His Church redounding to His glory, and to the 
benefit of men, it has been an object of disgust 
and indignation to every one whose natural moral 
sense has not been rendered obtuse by the false 
teaching of the clergy. It is admitted that the 
grossness of the language in the confessional is 
mitigated in certain countries and classes, so that 
the ears of the women of England are not pol- 
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luted with the expression addressed to those of 
Italy and Spain ; but this does not touch the root 
of the eviL It may also be admitted, that the 
ordinary language of the age when the Spanish 
Jesuits first publicly discussed, in printed works, 
the immoralities on which they had meditated, is 
to modem apprehensions gross and indecent ; that 
not only was the common language of the court 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth such as would 
never be heard there now, but the same is true 
of the poets and novelists down to a much later 
period; that no one would now give the works of 
Fielding, Richardson, &c. to young women to 
read ; — yet such writers were not considered coarse 
in their own days. This is the gloss which the 
Romish clergy put upon the practice of the con- 
fessional, insinuating thereby that its language is 
as much cleansed as the language of polite society 
from that which formerly prevailed in both. But 
this does not mend the matter: the subjects of 
the questions are wicked and polluting; it sig- 
nifies not in what language they are expressed ; 
they must equally suggest the same ideas; and 
it is the ideas which are defiling, not the sounds 
by which they are excited; as some writers are 
more corrupting in polished language than others 
who employ grosser terms. Confession is a privi- 
lege to those whose conscience is distressed, not 
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an engine of moral torture in the hands of an 
immoral tyrant ; yet, like every other blessing 
which God gave to His Church, it has been seized 
hold of by the clergy for their private ends. 

The Scriptures declare, that if a man does 
not know how to rule his own house, he cannot 
know how to rule the Church of God, and there- 
fore it has been impossible for a body of unmar- 
ried clergy to know how to rule the Church of 
God. If the clergy had continued to be married, 
as they were at the beginning, and until the 
novelty of compulsory celibacy was introduced, 
thev would have felt for the honour of women, 
for the purity of their own wives and daughters, 
and not* suffered them to be corrupted in the con- 
fessional by the conversation of the other priests. 
But the women being the weaker class, have 
been oppressed; and their husbands and fathers, 
who should have protected them, have in cowardice 
forsaken those under their charge ; and have been 
cajoled by the priests into the abandonment of 
their duties. 

The Romish clergy generally vindicate the 
institution of celibacy, as tending to make them 
more indifferent to personal danger from the 
risk of infection in times of pestilence raging 
amongst the people. This theory, however, is 
contradicted by facts. Medical men are much 
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more frequently in contact with persons infected 
with contagious disease than the clergy, and in 
no country in Europe is there any difference 
whatever in the attention given to the patients 
hetween the married and unmarried doctors. This 
fact, therefore, is sufficient of itself to refute the 
clerical theory. But there is a still stronger fact 
on the other side against them. At the time 
that the cholera raged in Rome, the parochial 
clergy all took to their heels, and abandoned the 
sick and dying. The Jesuits came nobly forward, 
and walked the streets incessantly, giving relief 
to all who were attacked, and carrying them in 
their arms either to their homes or to the hospital. 
Cardinal Odeschalchi, the Vicar-General, sent for 
all the clergy back into the city, and gathered 
them into the church of St. Andrew, where he 
rebuked and threatened them very severely, and 
justly, and compelled them to return to their 
duties. 

We must not quit the subject of the celibacy of 
the clergy, however, without remarking that it is 
indispensable for all missionary work that they be 
unmarried. Moreover, the clergy ought to be sup- 
ported out of the tithes of the flock. Now these 
tithes can never be sufficient to maintain a large 
family, and the clergy ought to set the example of 
not involving themselves in the expenses of a wife 
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and children without having the means of providing 
for them. If they have other means than the 
tithes, the rule ought rather to he, that parochial 
clergy should he married, and set the example 
of moderation in all things to the rest of the 
flock. 

The confessional has also heen made a means 
of enriching the clergy ; they first divided sins into 
two classes, venial and mortal : they next divided 
and subdivided these into innumerable varieties, to 
each of which modifications they annexed a certain 
penalty ; they then suffered this penalty to be com- 
muted for a sum of money, and as the rich would 
naturally prefer to pay from their superabundance 
rather than be exposed in public, the rich became 
in fact free from all punishment by reason of their 
wealth, and the clergy received the money, acquir- 
• ing wealth in proportion to the sins committed by 
the people. Another source of gain was the open 
sale of indulgences, which were in like manner fines 
in lieu of other penalties enjoined by the Church. 
These created great disgust amongst the people in 
the fifteenth century, and excited them to join in 
\ what.j^s then called the Reformation of the 
Church. Another means, continued to this day, 
is by the sale of rosaries, candles, and many other 
trifles which have been blessed by the Pope ; and 
of little figures in clay which have been touched by 
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som e idol (as. for example, the black Virgin of ^ 
Einsiedeln,) reputed to be invested with powers of 
healing: also, by enticing people to go and see 
relics of dead men and women, their teeth, or 
bones, or clothes ; or to visit holy places and things, 
such as the pretended steps of the judgment-hall 
on which our Blessed Lord went up to the judg- 
ment-seat of Pilate, and which are now exhibited 
as the Santa Scala at Rome. Another way is by 
persuading the people that it will benefit some one 
of their dead relations if a priest celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist in his behalf, so that men are induced to 
pay priests to say mass perhaps a thousand times : 
whence it follows, that it is the soul of a rich man 
alone who can be so benefited, and the soul of 
a poor man is denied that aid. By these means 
a flagrant robbery is committed by the clergy 
on the laity, under the pretence of religion ; 
and the affections and feelings of the latter are 
cruelly played upon in regard to their departed 
relatives. 

Since worldly power was adopted in the Church, 
worldly state became necessary also; and hence 
ecclesiastical pageants were invented to rival those 
of chivalry : the anniversary of the day on which it 
is pretended that St. Peter took possession of the 
see of RomQ ; processions of the Corpus Domini j 
the scenic representation of the facts recorded to 
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have occurred in Passion Week ; multiplications of 
festivals in honour of every dead man who had been 
turned into a demigod under the name of a saint, 
were all rivals in pomp to the jousts and tourna- 
ments and maskin^s of lay nobles. 

The spirit of the times has changed, whilst 
ecclesiastical practices have not changed, nor con- 
formed themselves in the Papacy to that altered 
spirit. In not yielding to the fluctuations of men's 
minds, the Roman Catholic clergy have been right 
in principle, but most wrong in the details to which 
it has been applied : the necessary consequence of 
his adhesion to obsolete usages is that they are 
tied to things of which the greater part are now 
ashamed. The fathers eat the sour grapes, and 
the children's teeth are set on edge. The grounds 
on which these pageants were justified, namely, for 
the instruction of newly converted heathens accus- 
tomed to processions, might have excused such 
practices at first, but these grounds are certainly 
not sufficient to authorise their continuance. All 
pageants, however, are costly, and require large 
sums to be expended on them. 

Again, the clergy have vied with princes in 
labours to adorn their native towns, and churches 
have been multiplied far beyond the necessities 
of the population, to every one of which several 
priests are attached, all of whom' must be paid. 
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At the time when St. Peter's was built at Rome, 
there were already twice as many churches in 
that city as the inhabitants could fill, or all the 
strangers who flocked thither, either annually, or 
even on the occasion of a jubilee. To these 
expenses must be added those of missions to 
heathen lands, and the requisite yearly repairs 
of so many buildings. Now the provision which 
God makes for tbe clergy is by tithes, and the 
number of the shepherds is adjusted to the number 
of the flock to be tended. But where His method 
and His order of apportioning clergy to people, 
and churches to the accommodation of those who 
are to worship therein, is lost sight of, it neces- 
sarily follows that all must run into confusion : 
needless priests, excessive taxation, and yet the 
clergy in many places insuflSciently provided for, 
whilst others are enabled to riot in all luxury and 
debauchery, and to enrich their own private families 
out of funds collected from the laity for ecclesias- 
tical purposes. Thus almost all the great Italian 
families, date their rise from the time when some 
member of it happened to be Pope. The sums 
bequeathed also by several Archbishops in Ireland 
have lately excited the public astonishment and 
indignation. In every age the writings of honest 
Roman Catholics abound with censure upon the 
vices and avarice of the clergy, and on the manner 
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in which their families were enriched out of the 
spoil of the laity, collected under the false pretext 
of being for the service of God. 

Henry VIII. at length wielded his power 
against the clergy instead of for them : he seized 
the lands and plate of the convents, and appro- 
priated them to his own use. He collected all 
their manuscripts and books into a common 
national library ; and the inhabitants of the con- 
vents were either driven to seek other means of 
subsistence, or received a miserable pittance for 
the remainder of their lives. All this, however, 
was no reformation of ecclesiastical evils. In order 
to foment the rage of the people against those who 
would not applaud his acts, he stirred up the laity 
to read the Holy Scriptures, and permitted the 
celebration of the services of the Church in the 
vernacular tongue : he made alterations in the 
rites and ceremonials, because he thereby got pos- 
session of the plate, and jewels, and vestments with 
which they had been celebrated. Still all this was 
effected, whether for better or for worse, bv the 
power of the Beast, or secular power. The essen- 
tial evil in the Church was untouched ; nay, it was 
aggravated. Up to that time an ecclesiastic was 
nominally and apparently head of the ecclesias- 
tical body, although he governed it, not by eccle- 
siastical, that is by spiritual, but by temporal 
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power. Now, however, the power of the Beast in 
the Church was more glaringly manifested : a lay 
King was admitted in England to he head of the 
Church ; he nominated the priests who should be 
made bishops, and punished severely all who 
refused to obey his mandate, as is done to this 
day : no Church assembly could be held, and no 
Church rite could be established or altered, with- 
out his virtual presence in the first instance, and 
without his consent in the second. Other similar 
enormities were superadded to these: laymen be- 
came the owners of spiritual benefices, and from 
that time English laymen have appointed to the 
cure of souls ; laymen have nominated the priest, 
who shall receive a fixed annuity for life under 
the name of tithes, and the souls of the parish- 
ioners are thereby sold into his hands, — souls who 
are bound by the ecclesiastical and by the civil 
law to follow his guidance, to receive his instruc- 
tion, to believe what he teaches to be true, and 
to refuse all spiritual superintendence except his. 
The English clergy themselves buy these eccle- 
siastical benefices, and no act whatever can more 
fully answer the description given of Babylon in 
the Revelation respecting " trafficking in the souls 
of men," than does this daily practice of the 
Church of England ; and which does not exist in 
the Church of Rome. The bestial, or secular 
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power, effected changes also, under the name of Re- 
formation, in Scotland, Switzerland, and the North 
of Germany. The statute-books of Scotland and 
Geneva testify of the minute interference of the 
civil power, under the guidance of Calvin and 
Knox, in every part of the private conduct of a 
man. The same observations are equally applica- 
ble to the Lutheran districts, and it cannot but 
strike the most casual reader of history that Protes- 
tantism became established in the countries which 
succeeded in throwing off the ascendancy of the 
Emperor of Germany, who was at that time in 
league with the Popej whilst in other countries, 
such as Spain, Italy, and France, which were on 
the same side as the Pope and the Emperor, Pro- 
testantism was suppressed. Thus the changes 
which were made were much more political than 
ecclesiastical, and, under whatever aspect the so- 
called Reformation can be viewed, the evil in the 
Churchj in so far as it consisted in the employ- 
ment of cruel and bestial secular power, was not 
only not reformed, but it was augmented. 

From that time to this, politics have been inva- 
riably mingled in every dispute between Papists 
and Protestants: in France, the Protestants were 
on the side of Henry IV. against the other branch 
of the royal family, which was favoured by the 
Pope. In Scotland, the Episcopalians, both Pa- 
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pists and Protestants, were Jacobites, and the 
Presbyterians were Hanoverians. In Ireland, 
Orangemen and Protestants are synonymous, and 
Religion is the mask under which both parties 
carry on their factious and local disputes. 

The tyranny of the clergy is so much more in- 
tolerable than the tyranny of civil rulers, in that it 
meddles with, and subverts, every relationship of 
life. It is not merely that through the confessional 
they exercise a detailed, complete, and elaborate 
system of secret espionage^ but they openly attack 
all the institutions and relationships of man, which 
were in existence before a Church was formed. 
The Church was given in order to strengthen the 
institutions which God had previously established, 
and to enable men to fulfil their duties in them 
better than thev had been able to do before. The 
Church was to teach men to obey the civil power, 
not only from fear of its vengeance, but also for 
conscience sake, as a duty towards God ; and with- 
out any reference to the creed of the sovereign, 
whether he were heathen or Christian. This bond 
between sovereign and subjects it was the duty of 
the clergy to strengthen, by teaching in their public 
discourses to the people the duty of submission and 
obedience, and to the rulers, the duty of justice and 
mercy, leaving to each the responsibility of the con- 
sequence of the fulfilment or breach of that which 

D 
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was enjoined on them. The clergy, however, 
wherever they have been* able, have asserted the 
right, and exercised the power, of dissolving the 
bonds between sovereigns and their subjects ; en- 
couraging oftentimes rebellion, and fomenting dis- 
content, as they do to this day in every State in 
which the civil ruler will not submit to the ecclesi- 
astical authority of the Bishop of Rome. This 
is their conduct in Russia, Prussia, Switzerland, 
and Ireland. In Great Britain they are barely 
tolerated, and therefore compelled to be more quiet. 
The developement of the pride and arrogance of 
the clergy, is as true as the developement of doctrine 
and ceremonial of worship. John of Salisbury, in 
the twelfth century, was the first writer who as- 
serted that the Bishop of Rome and the clergy were 
delegated by God to govern the world as well as the 
Church, only that they were to do the former by 
lay kings as their delegates, but to govern the 
Church themselves. Bellarmin subsequently re- 
jected this opinion, and gave to the Pope merely 
an indirect interference in secular affairs, asserting 
that the Popes held only their spiritual power 
direct from God, but that their temporal power 
was a necessary consequence of the other. At the 
time of the Reformation another position was as- 
sumed, which was that oaths of allegiance were 
taken solely to Christian and orthodox sovereigns ; 
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SO that if the sovereign became unorthodox, the 
bargain between him and his subjects was from 
thp.t moment de facto null and void, and thus ex- 
communication and deposition were one and the 
same act. Hence we perceive how necessary it is 
to maintain that the temporal power is perfectly 
independent of the spiritual power, and to see that 
the principles now contended for are those only 
which can solve the question of the power of the 
clergy in such cases. Every sovereign ought to 
hang priestly, as well as lay, traitors and rebels 
who inculcate any thing against his authority 
and power. If the prince retort in ecclesias- 
tical affairs, the clergy should punish him by 
excommunication, and leave to God to make the 
consequences of that sentence manifest ; but they 
ought not to stir up his subjects against him, nor 
employ any secular weapon whatever, for such con- 
duct is to use the power of the Beast. An ignorant 
people brought up to believe, without examination, 
that every thing which the clergy said was the in- 
fallible word of God, must inevitablv believe the 
assertion that they had jurisdiction over temporal 
princes, or any other falsehood which was told 
them. There are few countries now in which the 
Romish clergy would dare to put such a dictum to 
the issue of a trial ; because they are conscious that 
the increased knowledge of Scripture amongst some^ 
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of the Romish laity, and the increased contempt for 
all authority in others, are such as to make the 
majority of them reject such a doctrine ; and they 
kno\Y it is untenable. But if it were really done, 
there is faith enough amongst the clergy to make 
them stand for it to the death, as they would for 
any article of Christian verity. It is not bet- 
ter instruction in sound Christian doctrine, nor 
repentance for their former sin of deceiving the 
laity, which prevents their acting in the same way 
still : but the spirit of the age is against them ; the 
spirit which refuses to obey any authority without 
knowing the grounds and reasons on which that 
authority calls for submission. It is Radicalism, 
not improvement on their part, which restrains the 
clergy ; and they are as justly chargeable now with 
the guilt of this false doctrine, and this desire to 
trample upon laymen, as the most virulent and 
bigoted of their predecessors. 

The Protestant clergy, so far as they have the 
power, pursue the same course. They foment dis- 
agreements between the people and all authorised 
institutions in Roman Catholic countries. The 
Dissenting clergy in England encourage the people 
to resist the taxes levied for the repairs of the 
cathedrals and parish-churches, and the payment of 
tithes. They rail in their pulpits on political sub- 
jects, and condemn or praise the civil authorities as 
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best pleases them, masking their unholy conduct 
under the pretence of only exercising what are 
called the constitutional rights of Englishmeti. 
The clergy of Scotland have lately successfully 
preached rebellion against the laws, and are now, 
in what they call a Free Kirk, carrying on a cru- 
sade against all rights of property which stand in 
the way of the propagation of their opinions. 
Their recent project to procure a law to enable 
them to seize the land of those who differ with 
them, on which to build their conventicles, shews 
the same spirit in the Presbyterian clergy that has 
ever actuated the class, and is one of the most fla- 
grant instances of violent seizure of private property 
that has ever been attempted. 

In all ages the clergy have claimed an ex- 
clusive right to be instructors of children. It is, 
indeed, the duty of the clergy, when children are 
of sufficient age to demand for themselves the 
participation of any ecclesiastical privilege, such 
as confirmation by the Bishop, &c., to see that 
they be rightly instructed in the creeds and doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. But this does not 
give the clergy aliy right to teach the children in 
their fathers' houses as tutors, nor to keep schools, 
and still less to instil into the minds of the children 
sentiments disparaging the paramount authority of 
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their parents. The clergy in France are at present 
contending for the truth in this matter, against its 
infidel government ; but they will contend in vain, 
because the government is only practising now in 
its way that which the clergy have ever practised 
in theirs. The clergy have hitherto claimed the 
right of teaching all children ; the civil govern- 
ment now claims the right of teaching all children 
who are to be hereafter employed by it : the clergy 
reply, " You have a right to make what stipulations 
you please respecting the acquirements necessary, 
previous to taking any one into your service, but 
you have no right to insist that those acquirements 
shall be obtained only in schools appointed by you : 
so long as the acquirements are gained before 
entering your service, that is all that you have 
any right to demand ; and parents alone have a 
right to determine whether their children shall be 
educated in one place or in another." The govern- 
ment schools of France are infamous seminaries of 
irreligion and immorality ; the clergy deserve great 
praise for having so perseveringly denounced them : 
the ground which they have at length taken is the 
true ground; but their arguments lose all force 
with the government, because the clergy themselves 
have been teaching, for many centuries past, that 
parents are not the only persons qualified to edu- 
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cate their children, and the government is now 
acting on the principles which the clergy have 
taught it. 

From the moment the clergy obtained secular 
power, they have, in every instance, perverted 
principles in themselves right into a wrong direc- 
tion. It never was their duty to supplant other 
relationships, and so become the antagonists of all 
other things ; their duty was to uphold all other 
relationships, by encouraging those who sustained 
them to do their own duty in them, and to be the 
instruments in God's hands of communicating His 
grace and strength for that end: to encourage, 
for example, parents to guide their children, but 
not to guide them themselves, taking upon them 
the parents' duties. And this meddling of the 
clergy between parents and children, productive 
as it has been of so much evil in the Church of 
Rome, is the root and origin of all the Sunday, 
and Infant, and Church schools of every descrip- 
tion, and National schools which the governments 
are now setting up, and which overrun Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic countries. 

It is true, indeed, that this interference has been 
powerless to produce so much evil amongst Pro- 
testants as it has done amongst Roman Catholics, 
because it has been counteracted by other things 
in the laity ; but so far as the clergy are concerned, 
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the intrusive principle and desire is the same. By 
means of getting possession of children from their 
tenderest years, the Romish clergy have oppressed 
the minds of men to such an extent that the pro- 
portion of talent which has been developed amongst 
Roman Catholics, when measured by their great 
preponderance of numbers over Protestants, is 
much against the former; and the intellectual 
inferiority of Roman Catholics to Protestants, com- 
pared in their relative positions in society, such 
as in the two houses of Parliament in England, 
is a matter of general remark. Men of great 
genius may be excepted on both sides : Bacon, 
Newton, and Shakspeare, against any three who 
can be named on tho other ; yet it must not be 
forgotten, that almost all the intellectual giants 
who were born Roman Catholics became infidels, 
and so threw off the trammels of the clergy, both 
for good and evil, before their mental energies had 
free scope for operation. It is not difficult to see 
the course of reasoning which has given rise to 
this state of things, when it is remembered that in 
the early Church the clergy were the only persons 
who could read or write: and they, no doubt, 
argued involuntarily that the guides of the Church 
were learned, and that the laity were ignorant ; 
that profane learning was dangerous to the spiritual 
welfare of the people ; that the well-being of the 
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soul was of more importance than heathen ktaow- 
ledge ; that men cannot be idle, and therefore they 
must have exercises for their spiritual faculties* 
Hence, in the early ages of the Church, werfe 
devised those scenic representations of facts in 
sacred history, and of holy mysteries, which have 
been already noticed. The Scriptures direct our 
attention to the lives of eminent persons in times 
past, as objects of example and imitation ; and 
the Romish and Protestant, clergy respectively 
hold up the lives of Saints, ancient and modem, 
for the edification of the faithful — St. Anthony 
and John Wesley, St. Augustine and Calvin. 
This process of reasoning in the clergy, also 
worked hand in hand with their own secular 
advantage ; so that the power of the priesthood 
and the ignorance of the laity have gone on toge- 
ther, without its having been necessarily the imme- 
diate and original intention of the clergy to produce 
them. 

The way of training youth which is most ap- 
proved by the Roman Catholic priesthood, is best 
learned by the following statement from one of 
them, who has published the history of the system 
pursued towards himself, and which system is 
extolled in the "Dublin Review," of which the 
principal writer is Dr. Wiseman, and is, therefore, 
that which is followed, in principle and intention. 
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in the Roman Catholic seminaries in Great Bri- 
tain, whether at Oscot, Prior's Park, Stonyhurst, 
or elsewhere, whatever modification may be pro- 
duced by the diflference between an English and 
a Spanish atmosphere. Up to the age of fourteen, 
he says, his ignorance was complete, no book 
having been read by him but the " Lives of the 
Saints ; " and whether this was by his father's di- 
rect authority, or by that of the priests, signifies 
nothing, since we are informed in another place, 
that the father never acted in any circumstance 
without the priest's direction. The boy learned 
music and the Latin grammar, and was not al- 
lowed to play with any other children. Dr. Wise- 
man points to the following passage with pleasure, 
as "explaining the food with which the Church** 
(that is, his father's confessor) "desired to satisfy 
his heart and his imagination, whilst she disciplined 
his will.'* Early in the morning of Sunday, he 
was taken at eight years old by his father to a 
convent, where he waited two hours without 
breakfast ; a short time being allowed for that 
meal on his return home, he went to the Cathe- 
dral, where he had to stand or kneel two hours 
more. Many times he fainted from mere ex- 
haustion. At twelve he reached home, dined at 
one, and at three went to another church, where 
he stood two hours more. Once a fortnight he 
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was obliged to confess. In the evening his father 
took him to some hospital, where he passed two 
or three hours in attending to the most loathsome 
offices for the sick. From the age of fourteen, 
he was obliged to read aloud the whole of the 
Breviary, which occupied an hour and a quarter; 
to omit this task, he says, would have been reck- 
oned such .a sin as to exclude from a state of 
grace. This Dr. Wiseman justifies, by observing, 
** that things indiflferent in themselves become 
duties when ordered by competent authority ; " 
which remark furnishes another example of the 
way in which truth is perverted, and things essen- 
tially indifferent placed on a level with things 
essentially important. 

Another devotional task, scarcely less burden- 
some, to which he had to submit, was to read a 
skeleton sermon, and then shut himself up in 
some dark corner of a church, close his eyes, 
kneel down and work himself up by mental pon- 
derings into shedding of tears, which is reckoned 
a peculiar gift from heaven, — donum lacrymarum^ 
and one of the proofs of sanctity admitted in the 
trial of canonisation. Some individuals amongst 
the Wesleyan Methodists, who are of a contem- 
plative and nervous temperament, easily stimu- 
late themselves into spiritual hysterics : nor is 
there any harm in this, if it be the result of feel- 
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ings worked up involuntarily by meditation on the 
love of Christ, and on the suflferings which He 
endured for our sake : but it is a totally different 
thing to make this a part of the training of youth, 
when the passions and affections are already dis- 
posed to run into violent excesses on all subjects, 
and when the part of the guide, instructor, and 
friend is to calm all such emotions. . 

Another process he went through was to wit- 
ness a religious play, got up six times a-year 
in the chapel of a convent, kept in darkness, 
whilst a solitary lanthom threw a lurid glare on 
a statue of Christ expiring on the Cross; the 
body coloured so as to represent flesh, sprinkled 
here and there with blood, and having glass eyes. 
A monk read a meditation on the sufferings of 
our Lord, and then commenced a series of ejacu- 
lations, which changed into agonising screams, 
accompanied by a loud smiting on the breast, 
and cries for mercy. Ten days together were 
spent in similar scenes, some of which were still 
more exciting. 

The whole of these operations are applauded 
by Dr. Wiseman, who observes, that they "shew 
with what consistent and unwearied care, and 
with how wondrously powerful machinery, the 
Spanish Church laboured at her great duty of 
training souls for heaven, guarding them from 
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all spot of contamination, giving scope for their 
penitential and devotional feelings, bringing hea- 
venly truths in appropriate awfulness and power 
before their minds — a machinery, in comparison 
with which any that exists in the Anglican system 
is ludicrously impotent/* 

It is quite true that the Anglican system con- 
tains no such machinery, but the machinery is 
not legitimate, nor ought the proposed end to be 
attained by any such means. If individuals of a 
certain temperament fell into excesses of this 
kind, they might be excused; but it is another 
thing to make such operations a general rule for 
the guidance of all minds, of whatever caste. The 
effect is to stimulate, as well as to direct, the 
passions ; whereas all that should be attempted 
is to direct and calm the passions. If in the 
Protestant system the reason is too exclusively 
addressed, in the Romish the reason is purposely 
set aside, and the affections only operated upon. 
It is true that the affections are the noblest part ; 
that the Lord says, "My Son, give me thine 
heart,'* rather than give me thine head; yet the 
superiority of the good ground in the parable 
consisted in the things which were spoken being 
understood. And if the knowledge of God does 
not precede the movement of the affections to- 
wards Him, it is obvious that they may be turned 
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towards a false god as well as towards the true; 
and every error concerning the Person of God, 
and His method of dealing towards man, is, in 
fact, the constituting of an idol out of a fragment 
of revelation. 

There has been a general cry for a reforma- 
tion of certain parts of the Romish system during 
many years past. More than one Pope has come 
to the throne, having made vows to put an end 
to various abuses. Nothing, however, has been 
ever attempted, far less done : the reasons for this 
disappointment are manifold. First, Men at the 
age at which most Popes are elected, are so 
feeble both in mind and body, that the daily 
work which comes before them, and to which 
they have hitherto been total strangers, leaves 
them neither time nor strength to undertake 
more than is necessary for each day. Secondly, 
The immense number of persons interested in 
the perpetuity of abuses, and who alone have 
access to the Pope's ear, whilst the persons in- 
terested in the reformation have no access at all ; 
and if the latter endeavour to make their com- 
plaints heard, they are speedily silenced as in- 
fidels or rebels. Thirdly, The great ignorance of 
theology in which the laity are purposely kept, 
precludes them from the possibility of distinguish- 
ing between what is eternally true, such as the dog- 
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miata contained in the Creeds, and the opiniones 
picBj and matters of discipline, which may be 
changed at any timej for they have received 
both on the same authority, and know not how 
to separate the one from the other: therefore in 
striking at faults in the latter they commonly 
attack the former also, and' thereby lay them- 
selves open to accusations which they cannot 
answer, and are soon at the mercy of their anta- 
gonists, the clergy. Fourthly, The bureaucrasie, 
or power of the machinery through which a 
Pope must act, renders it impossible for him. to 
effect anything. The whole ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of Christendom is divided between different 
boards of Cardinals, each of whom is attended by 
his theologian, who is generally a monk. The 
word theology, in the language of Rome, does not 
mean a knowledge of the nature and attributes of 
God, of His relationships and actings towards man 
in His Incarnate Son for the deliverance of their 
souls from sin, and of the whole creation from cor- 
ruption ; but the word theology means a knowledge 
of all that former Popes have said, written, and 
done, upon the several matters submitted to these 
different boards of Cardinals. If, therefore, any 
thing that the Pope requires to be done is disliked 
by the Cardinals or by the Monks, they declare 
that it is contrary to the doctrine and discipline 
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of the Roman Catholic Church, which is semper 
eaderriy and can never change ; that to make the 
alteration his Holiness suggests, would he to cast 
trouble into the quiet spirits of the faithful, unsettle 
their minds, and give room to the enemy to come in 
upon their darkness and dread repose; and, in 
short, that his Holiness can only carry into effect, 
but cannot alter, the immutable customs of the 
Church. The doctrine of the Pope's absolute au- 
thority is held to be sound when there is any ques- 
tion of exalting the clergy and oppressing the 
laity, but not when there is a question of reforming 
the abuses of the clergy themselves. Hence the 
laity may perceive the real amount of faith, which 
the clergy themselves have in the maxims that they 
inculcate upon them. Another most important 
objection to the possibility of any refonnation taking 
place, lies in this, namely, that the parties ill-used, 
and for whose deliverance reform is needed, are the 
laity ; and they who oppress them, and trample upon 
their most sacred rights, are the clergy ; yet reform 
can only come from the clergy ; — and there is no 
example in the history of the world, of a body of 
men who had obtained unjustifiable power laying it 
down again, or voluntarily resigning it : such rulers 
always say, that the oppressed are not fit to have 
liberty. If the aggrieved parties endeavour to 
regain their right, they are crushed as rebels, and 
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the want of success in their attempt is cited as 
another proof of the impropriety of freeing them 
from oppression. 

In the present instance, the illegal assumptions 
of the clergy over the laity consist, 1st, in refusing 
to give them the Sacraments as God commanded 
them to he given: 2dly, in claiming a capacity 
superior to that of parents for the education of their 
children, and a right to converse on all subjects 
with them, male and female, in secret, previous to 
their receiving the communion, and subsequently, 
previous to their marriage: 3dly, in examining 
into all the private afiairs of families, through the 
different individuals of the same, in the confes- 
sional : 4thly, in exacting money for celebrating the 
Holy Eucharist on behalf of their dead relations ; 
for sights of relics, many of which the clergy them- 
selves believe to be false; for blessed rosaries, 
candles, images, &c. to be used as talismans, 
charms, &c. &c. : 5thly, in claiming power over lay 
kings, and right of interference between them and 
their subjects : 6thly, in cutting off the poor and 
unlettered from all participation in the public 
prayers of the Church, by reciting them in an 
unknown tongue : 7thly, in debarring from the laity 
the use of the Holy Scriptures, or at least throwing 
impediments in the way of their reading them. 
It is true that the abolition of the compulsory 

E 
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celibacy of the clergy, and also of compulsory con- 
fession, prayers in the vernacular tongue, and com- 
munion in both kinds, are points which have been 
long demanded, and if granted, would go far to- 
wards producing practically a better state in the 
present order of things : but still the great desi- 
deratum is that both clergy and laity should under- 
stand their real position, and that the just demands 
of rights should neither be claimed nor granted as 
concessions. Every individual, and every class of 
men have rights peculiar to each, and these rights 
each is bound neither to suffer to be infringed in 
his own person, nor to infringe in the person of 
others. Ever since Tom Paine published his 
" Rights of Man,*' it has been customary with the 
enemies of Paine's opinions to write and speak as if 
man had no rights at all. As Christian men, 
whatever right one Christian man possesses, all 
Christian men possess. As clergy, whatever rights 
one priest possesses, all possess. Between the 
rights of Christian men and the rights of the 
clergy there is this immense difference, namely, 
that the former possess those rights for themselves 
and for their own exclusive use and benefit : 
whereas the rights which the clergy possess are 
not for their own use or benefit at all, but only 
for the use and benefit of others. Their rights 
are merely official and for the purpose of adminis- 
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tration, not for the purpose of appropriation. For 
example, it is the right of a priest only to conse- 
crate and administer the Sacraments ; hut every 
partaker of the same partakes equally with the 
priest, and the priest has no advantage or supe- 
riority whatever in that act. The case is the same 
with respect to all doctrinal truth. Christian doc- 
trine is Catholic, and helongs not to one man nor 
to one class of men more than to another. If one 
man has the gift of explaining it so as to make it 
intelligible to others, the rulers of the Church do 
wisely to give such a man authority to teach ; — 
but the doctrine is not his, nor is he benefited by it 
save as he believe$ it, and regulates his conduct 
accordingly, exactly as must those who hear him. 
The knowledge of God and of all that He has 
done for the blessing of mankind, all mankind have 
a right and ought to know, and no one man or 
class of men has a right to withhold that know- 
ledge, or to put impediments in the way of all 
others acquiring it, although all are not required 
to teach it. 

The clergy have presumed to say that they 
have a right, power, and prerogative to teach or 
withhold as much of divine truth as they please, 
in asserting which they have usurped over the 
rights of others. It is not a sufficient answer that 
everv teacher must be the judge of how much and 
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of how little a scholar is capable of understanding 
at any given time : this is necessarily true of every 
teacher in every branch of knowledge. But the 
clergy as a body dare to affirm, that as a body they 
are, and ought to be, possessed of a stock of know- 
ledge belonging to themselves, with which the laity 
have no concern, and with which they ought not to 
be made acquainted. In this matter, as in all 
others, the clergy have raised and maintained their 
power over the laity by sophistry and equivocation ; 
that is, they have perverted abstract truths into 
such a direction as to make the application false 
whilst the theory was true. For example, it is 
true that a teacher must be the judge how far a 
learner is capable of understanding, and profiting 
by, the instruction imparted, and he must withhold 
what is beyond the capacity of the pupil ; but in all 
other matters, and with all other teachers, the object 
is to impart ultimately the whole of the knowledge ; 
and the gradual imparting, which implies also a 
withholding, is only for the purpose of ensuring a 
more speedy and perfect acquirement by the pupil : 
whilst in the hands of the clergy the argument is 
perverted into a justification of keeping the laity in 
perpetual inferiority and comparative ignorance. 
The indolence of the greater part of mankind, and 
their culpable indifference to the things of God, 
furnishes too good an excuse to the clergy for their 
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conduct, and makes its practice perfectly easy. 
Men think that theology, or religion, is a science 
which, like astronomy, chemistry, or pneumatics, is 
not necessary for all mankind to know, and that, 
though it may be of some personal importance to 
every one, yet, like the study of medicine, it may 
be left to a professional few, and that they can send 
for a priest whenever they feel sickness of soul, as 
they send for a physician in case of sickness of body. 
This apathy of mankind, however, to their eternal 
interests, prevails as much amongst the clergy as 
amongst the laity : it is the vice, not of one class only, 
but of mankind at large. The oflSce of priest has been 
selected by very far the larger number of the clergy 
as a trade or profession, not as a means of serving 
God better, or of conveying blessings from Him to 
man. It may be very true that a priest. A, is 
better instructed in God's ways, and loves and 
serves Him more than a layman, B ; but the re- 
verse may be as true, and A may stand for the 
layman and B for the priest. The thing objected 
to here, is a condition assumed for a class in con- 
tradistinction to another class ; and in this category 
the assertion is false. The clergy neither are, nor 
is there any reason why they should be, more reli- 
gious, more spiritually minded, or better in any way, 
than the laity ^ and the supposition that they ought 
to be is followed by the converse, which is a still 
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more pernicious supposition, namely, that it is not 
requisite for the laity to be so religious as the 
clergy. 

The clergy allege that they are better in- 
structed on religious subjects than laymen, and 
therefore more competent to lead them. It is so 
far true, that as they give no instruction to the laity 
on the subject, the claim to know more than those 
who are not permitted to know any thing does not 
seem to be very preposterous. But the quibble is 
on the word " religion." The laity in France are 
endeavouring to make a true stand upon this point 
when they say, " The clergy pretend that they are 
Religion, but we contend that Religion and they are 
two different things." " Le clerge prStend que la 
Religion c'est eux^ mais nous soutenons que c^est la 
Religion et eux!' Ecclesiastical pedantry is not 
knowledge of religion. The clergy may be well 
versed in the writings of the fathers and of the 
casuists, and in the history of the councils, and yet 
know nothing of religion. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, that which the clergy call learning is the 
knowledge of the metres in which the choruses 
of Greek plays are written, and the power of the ac- 
cents. In every class there are pedants, who imagine 
themselves learned because they have a knowledge 
of technicalities, whether in languages, exact sci- 
ences, or theology. Dr. Wiseman very properly 
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replied to a flippant English traveller in Spain, who 
ohserved that he found the Spanish clergy igno- 
rant, that possibly they were more ignorant of the 
LinnsBan system of botany, of entomology, of Greek 
plays, or of German neology, than some English 
bishops, but claimed for them greater acquaintance 
with the studies peculiar to their profession, such as 
the canon law, cases of conscience, the decrees of 
the Church, the writings of the fathers, and the 
decisions of councils, than is possessed by any 
English bishop. This is doubtless very true, but 
there is no more knowledge of religion in the one 
than in the other: they are merely varieties of 
pedantry, or it may be of learning, in particular 
branches of human reasonings, with which religion 
has nothing to do. If the laity have not been as 
well instructed in all religious knowledge as the 
clergy, it is in the first place the fault of the clergy, 
and secondly that of the laity, who have taken little 
pains to learn all that concerns their faith and 
duties, their hopes for this present world, and for 
that which is to come. 

Another instance of the sophistry. of the clergy, 
by which they attempt to domineer over, and to a 
great degree succeed in infringing on, the rights of 
the laity, is the conduct they pursue with respect to 
the written Scriptures. First, they withhold them ; 
and secondly, they set them aside. These things. 
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however, cannot be done openly, and therefore they 
resort to prevarication : they extol the Bible, and 
exhort all men to read it, but they prohibit any 
translation being read except one in Latin, which 
language they perfectly well know is as unintelli- 
gible to nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand Roman Catholics as the original Hebrew 
and Greek. In point of fact, the Roman Catholic 
clergy have got themselves into this awkward posi- 
tion : the original Scriptures were written in Hebrew 
and Greek ; but the Roman Catholic clergy have 
no authorised or sanctioned copy of either, so that 
in fact they have no authorised Bible at all. The 
Latin version which they have, commonly called 
the Vulgate, is defective and inaccurate in many 
places; and it contains some books which do not 

j^ exist either in Hebrew or in Greek, and which 
books were not acknowledged by the earlier councils, 

\ and were never called genuine by the Roman Ca- 
i tholic clergy until the Council of Trent. Thus 
their pretended recommendation to read the Bible 
proves upon examination to be no such thing. Even 
this version they virtually set aside by asserting 
that no human being can understand it by the aid 
of his private reason and judgment, as he can a 
newspaper ; which is very true, but not more true 
of the laity than of every member of the clergy, from 
the Pope downwards. Many parts, however, are 
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perfectly clear, and require no explanation what- 
ever: and it is unfortunately these clear parts of 
which the clergy are much more afraid than of the 
more ahstruse and difficult passages of the law and 
of the prophets : yet because there are obscure parts 
which none understand, they argue that no part can 
be understood without their help. If, however, the 
laity were familiar with the Holy Scriptures, they 
would know, that so far from the letters of the 
Apostles being addressed to the clergy with direc- 
tions to them to explain them to the people, 
they are addressed to the whole body of the 
people, women as well as men. St. Paul ad- 
dresses his Epistle to the Romans to all the 
Christians in Rome : in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Sosthenes joins with him, and the 
letter is addressed " unto the Church of God which 
is in Corinth, with all that in every place call 
upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both 
theirs and ours." In the Second Epistle, Timothy 
joins with him in writing, not only to the Church at 
Corinth but to "all the Saints which are in all 
Achaia.** In the Epistle to the Galatians, " all the 
brethren" who were with St. Paul at Rome are 
joined : these Galatians had endangered the salva- 
tion of their souls by mixing other things with, or 
adding other things to, the sacrifice of Christ, — an 
error which was tantamount to the renunciation of 
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the faith altogether, and to which every Christian 
had something to say, as well as those who were 
specially called to rule the Church. The same 
observations may be made on the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, &c., all tending to shew 
that the written word of God was not given to the 
clergy apart from the people, nor specially to them, 
but rather the reverse ; for in no instance are they 
addressed to the clergy, but to all the people : nor 
are they written exclusively by Aposttes, for St. Paul 
joins other faithful men to himself in writing them. 
The clergy have contrived to puzzle plain sub- 
jects in such a way as to make the laymen lose 
their common sense, or these latter would see that 
there is a perfect analogy in this matter between 
the statute-books of the Ecclesiastical and of the 
Civil Law. The acts of parliament are published, 
not for the exclusive use of the judges and lawyers, 
but for all the people ; and all the people are 
legally answerable for knowing the contents of 
them. If disputes arise, the diflference must be 
settled in tribimals appointed for that end: but 
until the tribunals have pronounced authoritative 
decisions, the lawyers know no more of the mean- 
ing of the law than the rest of the people. So it 
is with the Scriptures ; if disputes and diflferences 
arise, lawful councils must be summoned, and their 
decisions must be obeyed; but until competent 
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ecclesiastical courts have determined the matter, 
the clergy know no more than the laity. 

In the assumption of class wisdom, class holi- 
ness, class sanctity, &c., the clergy of the Christian 
Church have been ensnared as were the heathen 
priests, who first assumed and laid claim to a 
character superior to that of the laity, and kept 
the people in ignorance in order to practise more 
completely their deceptions. It is not necessary 
to the truth of this statement that such deceptions, 
on the part of the Christian clergy at least, should 
have been intentional; that they should be con- 
scious to themselves that they were imduly exalting 
themselves, or unduly trampling upon others : nor 
is it just, even if such were the case, to lay the 
blame exclusively upon the priests, either heathen 
or Christian ; the laity have been quite as much 
to blame by their willingness to be deceived; the 
priests have done little more than what the people 
asked for. In all countries, and in all ages, men 
have loved to resort to any who claim, or who seem 
to have a greater familiarity than others with the 
invisible world, whether magicians of ancient or of 
modem times, witches, soothsayers, priests, pro- 
phets, mesmerisers, ghost-seers, &c. The Son of 
God has come out from the bosom of the Father 
to reveal to mankind the hidden Light which 
resides in the Invisible One, but they will not 
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come to it, and rather follow some ignis fatuus 
instead. Reformation is not by one class rising up 
against the deception practised by another, but by 
each coming to that Light, and that Truth, in the 
channels through which alone they are ordained 
to proceed. 

The place where the oflScious meddling of the 
B Ornish clergy in secular affairs is most complete, 
and where it has produced its most pernicious and 
legitimate fruit, is Ireland. The priests depend 
for their support almost exclusively upon the gifts 
which they receive from individuals of their flocks 
for performing the rites of the Church. As the 
people abound, so do the gifts ; as the flock is 
numerous, so are the fees. The clergy, therefore, 
have reared people as farmers rear stock. So 
soon as boys and girls are marriageable they per- 
suade them to marry in order to get the marriage 
fees : children follow, and fees in proportion ; gifts 
in commutation of penance ; fees in cases of sick- 
uess ; the extreme unction, and lastly death, com- 
bine to give to each Roman Catholic priest about 
three hundred pounds' worth of meat, potatoes, 
eggs, poultry, whisky, provender for horse, and 
clothes, &c. &c. per annum ; and the process of 
bartering on these points has been described by 
Sydney Smith, with his accustomed comic power. 
By the same means also is a population produced 
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beyond the power of a pasture country to employ, 
and therefore a population always on the verge of 
starvation, desperate from want, reckless from the 
conscious inutility of all exertion, and ready for 
any outbreak which may possibly give them the 
means of subsistence for another day. When bene- 
volent individuals or the government have pro- 
posed to convey the starving people to one of our 
colonies, where labour was wanted and well remu- 
nerated, the clergy have denounced from the altar 
all such plans, the persons who propose them, and 
the people who would take advantage of them. A 
system of more refined cruelty and oppression was 
never devised, and could only succeed amongst a 
people entirely sunk in ignorance, and in the super- 
stitious worship of those over them. 

The world was to be taught by, and to follow 
the example of the Church ; and as the clergy have 
acted in the latter, so have rulers in the former. 
Instead of regarding themselves as mere channels 
of spiritual blessings to others, the clergy have 
been as lords over God's heritage ; and kings and 
nobles, instead of regarding themselves as delegates 
from God to promote the happiness of their infe- 
riors, have sacrificed those below them to their 
own selfishness. The clergy have set the example 
to kings which the latter should have followed: 
they have not suflfered the Christian Church to be 
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that in the midst of the earth for which it was 
ordained : it has not been a light ; it has not been 
the salt which would have preserved secular society 
from putrefaction. All that God has obtained, 
because it is all that the clergy would suffer Him 
to obtain, has been the preservation of an invisible 
election, the individuals of which, in many in- 
stances, the clergy have persecuted to death. Here 
and there have been a scattered faithful few, whilst 
the mass has been as bad as the mass of secular 
polities. 

Although the Romish community is not alone 
guilty as Protestants declare, she has a proud 
pre-eminence in evil as well as in good : pre- 
eminent in completeness of doctrine, rite^ and 
ceremony, so pre-eminent in her corruptions of 
the same : pre*eminent in order and discipline, 
so pre-eminent in cruelty and drunkenness in human 
blood : pre-eminent in alliance with temporal go- 
vernments, and, therefore, pre-eminent in adultery 
with the kings of the earth, by which she has 
become at once the great harlot herself, and the 
mother also of harlots. Nothing of good or of evil 
exists in other sects which is not greater in her, 
and just as she is loved by her children, or 
hated by her enemies, are these good and bad 
points elucidated, exaggerated, and criticised. 

An endeavour to recover the Church of Eng- 
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land from the depth of Puritanism, into* which 
it has fallen, hy some of her most pious and 
intelligent members, gave rise to the unjust ac 
cusation of the Evangelicals, that these her sons 
were hypocrites, really Papists in disguise, and 
secretly endeavouring to sap the principles of the 
Reformation. The lie was readily credited by the 
Roman Catholics, who, partly from the desire of 
proselytism inherent in all worldly sects, or partly 
from genuine pious belief that out of the pale 
of Rome there could be no salvation, laboured 
greatly for the return of the English to the Roman 
communion, and many prayers have been oflered 
up daily for that object. But the French and 
Italian clergy are greatly mistaken, and perhaps 
deceived by the Irish priests, respecting the 
grounds of the rooted antipathy which prevails 
amongst all classes of Englishmen equally to 
Romish supremacy. The Irish have never been 
very obedient to the Bishop of Rome : the members 
of the Church of England who most approve of 
their rites and ceremonies, who charitably shut 
their eyes to many idolatrous expressions, and 
who feel sensibly the sin of schism, are just as 
resolutely opposed as others to every particle of 
interference by Italian priests in secular affairs, 
whether of the State or of the family. They see 
the effects produced by the clergy in Spain and 
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Ireland ; they know that the most offensive words 
and doctrines, respecting the rights of the Bishop 
of Rome over the crown of this realm as of other 
secular kingdoms, are vindicated by all ecclesiastics 
in Rome, instead of being retracted or repented 
of : and if the Romish clergy desire to bring the 
English into ecclesiastical obedience to them, the 
first step they must take is to abandon all they 
have ever taught respecting the duties of the 
clergy towards the civil ruler. Never was a 
dream of fanaticism more wild than to imagine that 
a people, which has been made lawless against all 
discipline through hatred of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
will ever again give the clergy the power of re- 
suming it. Moreover, the Italian clergy greatly 
overcalculate the extent to which their ultramon- 
tane notions are admitted by the English noblemen 
and gentlemen who have received any education, 
save that which the priests have given them. 
There are very few who would not repudiate 
the doctrines promulgated at Rome respecting 
the rights of Italian ecclesiastics to interfere in 
British secular affairs. A Roman Catholic com- 
manded the fleet which annihilated the Armada, 
fraught with relics and instruments of torture, 
blessed although it was by the Pope ; whilst curses 
were invoked on England^s Queen, her generals, 
and fleets. It is strange that the hierarchy of 
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Rome should be so blind to the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, as not to see that it is as idle to 
expect that the English would again submit to 
the tyranny of a priesthood, as to expect that they 
would submit to another James IL, repeal Magna 
Charta, and the Bill of Rights. No 1 the union of 
the Churches of England and Rome is impossible, 
from every point on which the question can be 
viewed. The rupture never can be healed. 

Nothing has been said of the monastic orders, 
because there is nothing in them that is not in- 
cluded in the general Romish ecclesiastical system. 
Houses for congregations of lonely and friendless 
persons might be made refuges of helplessness, and 
a blessing to all. But the interior history of con- 
vents, so far as it has ever been known, is one 
of the blackest pages of accusation against the 
cruelty of the clergy. Convents have been, and 
are in Italy to this hour, secret prisons, where 
slow murder is continually committed ad majoram 
Dei gloriam. Some of the victims the writer of 
these pages has seen : and the terror with which 
these establishments are looked upon by the help- 
less orphans of the middle classes throughout that 
country, invokes secretly, but powerfully, vengeance 
on the system. The day of reprisal of outraged 
humanity on the clergy at the French Revolution 
was tremendous, but none can say it was unmerited. 

F 
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The Romish French, and German Governments 
have testified their sense of the iniquity of the 
system by curtailing the priestly power through 
the convents, suppressing many, and preventing 
their being used as ecclesiastical prisons. 

It is not likely that the Roman Catholic Clergy 
will be benefited by any thing that Protestants shall 
say concerning them ; for Protestants, in the mad- 
ness of their sectarianism, blindly execrate what is 
good as well as what is bad amongst them } but the 
Roman Clergy may hear the knell of their doom 
sounding from amongst the laity of their own com- 
munion. Until the time of the French Revolution, 
the most just complaints of the laity were as much 
unheeded as the complaints of the serfs against the 
nobles under the feudal system. In France and 
Germany the clergy are attacked by an infidel 
party, so that the faithful hesitate to speak their 
opinion, lest they should appear to be fraternising 
with opponents of such a character. But, amidst 
the middling classes in Italy, and, indeed, amidst 
the enlightened laity throughout all Christendom, 
there is not a sentiment that has been expressed 
in the preceding pages which may not be heard 
by all who are in their confidence, and to whom 
they think they may speak With safety. 

However strong may have been the expressidtis 
of Protestant writers against the conduct of the 
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Romish clergy, however unjustifiable their rancour, 
and biameable their malignity, the language which 
God has used respecting a body of men who, in 
His Name, have revelled in blood as the Romish 
Clergy have in their inquisition, is much stronger 
still. Protestants should have addressed words 
of tender and affectionate warning, and pointed 
to the fearful retribution which would one day 
take place. On the last generation must be heaped 
the wrath which has been accumulating upon the 
whole class, from the days when they first seized 
the temporal sword whereby to rule the Church 
of God ; for they have made the Church not only a 
den of thieves, but a chamel house for His Saints, 
and, as Dante expressed it, a common sewer for 
thdr blood. 
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LECTURE IL 



ON THE STATE OF THE LAITY IN PROTESTANT 

EPISCOPALIAN CHURCHES. 



The observations which have been already 
made upon the oppression of the laity by the 
clergy of the Church of Rome, have necessarily 
included what is applicable to the same classes, 
where the same evil is found in other commimions. 
But the leading characteristics of the two ecclesi- 
astical bodies, the Roman and the anti-Roman, 
are the opposite of each other, and both equally 
wrong. The characteristic of the Roman Catholic 
Church is the ecclesiastical ruling over the civil 
power; to which, however, there are some ex- 
ceptions, as in Bavaria, &c. ; whilst, in all other 
churches, it is exactly the reverse. This rule, by 
the civil power, assumes its most offensive form 
in the Russian part of the Greek Church, merely 
because it is there more absolute than elsewhere ; 
and it is modified ecclesiastically in other places 
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in proportion as it is modified by civil law and 
custom also. Thus it is, in fact, and for all 
practical purposes, as oppressive in the German 
Protestant States, Prussia, Baden, Sweden, &c., 
and in Britain, as in Russia, but not in so flagrant 
a manner. 

Hence, whilst one part of Christendom is ex- 
hibiting one feature of tyranny and oppression, 
another part is exhibiting another feature of the 
same ; and the true Church of God suffers equally 
under the one as under the other. The spirit of 
Christ in the Psalms is every where crying out 
as beneath a heavy load, and in no other way 
can individual Christians sympathise with the 
Spirit of Christ, save in proportion as they see, 
enter into the understanding of, and feel this op- 
pression. It is useless to attempt to flee from one 
section of Christendom to another, with a view to 
get rid of the spiritual and ecclesiastical evil; for 
the further any one recedes from the Papacy, where 
the priest lords it over laymen until he has an- 
nihilated them, and joins himself to the system 
the most opposed to that, the deeper he will find 
himself in one where all semblance of a Church 
is obliterated, the essence of sacraments denied, 
priesthood derided, and every thing that is essen- 
tially ecclesiastical destroyed by the fleshly hand 
of a domineering laity. 
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Thus, although Christendom, as a whole, is in 
an evil condition, yet there is a diversity in the 
form of evil in the several parts, and he only is 
a real Catholic who is enabled to see the nature as 
well as the extent of the evil by the light of 
the true doctrine of the Church, In so doing, he 
may be a faithful witness for God without becoming 
the accuser of, or railer at, his brethren ; and he 
may intelligently cry to God to establish His way 
on the earth, and shew His saving health to all 
nations ; that the false systems may be destroyed, 
whilst the individuals in them are delivered, by 
fleeing to places of refuge provided for the faithful, 
who, like Lot of old, are dwelling in the mystic 
Sodom. 

At the time when Henry VI H. quarrelled with 
the Pope, because the latter very properly refused 
to authorise the iniquitous divorce which he de- 
sired, the notorious vices of the clergy aflforded a 
plausible pretext for suppressing many monasteries, 
and the wealth of the religious houses presented 
a bait too alluring to be resisted by the king, and 
by his equally avaricious followers. Whatever may 
have been the corruptions previously introduced 
into the Church, however much erroneous doc-^ 
trines may have been added to the true, and how 
many soever may have been the useless ceremonies 
enjoined, not one nor all of these things together 
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were the true causes of the disruption of England 
from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. 

If such separation were or could ever be justi- 
fiable, there were abundant reasons at that period 
to produce it. The claim of a foreign bishop to 
dispose of the crown of these realms, to absolve 
the people from their allegiance, to change the 
succession to private property, to dispose of the 
inheritances of the nobles, and to set aside their 
heirs ; the encouraging a hostile power to invade 
the country; the avowed intention of punishing 
by torture and by death all who refused their assent 
to any of the monstrous absurdities promulgated by 
the Romish Clergy, with many other similar provo- 
cations, afforded obvious grounds for rejecting the 
authority of that Bishop in all matters whatsoever,* 
Since the . Pope had so bound up civil with ecclesi- 
astical things, it was not possible to reject his claim 
to temporal authority without rejecting his spiritual 

* Papi^ de plenitudine potestatis, potest declarare, limitare, 
et dispensare contra jus divinum et contra apostolum: potest 
tollere jus positivum sine causa. — Est super omnia concilia qusB 
interpretatur, toUit, colligit, et alterat. Potest omnes res ec- 
desise alienaB etiam si jurasset non alienare, quia sibi non potest 
ipoponere legem etiam jurejurando. Potest ultimas voluntateit 
morientium alterare et commutare sine causa. — Papa est judex 
ordinarius omnium hominum totius mundi et potest citare et 
judicare quemlibet ubicumque existentem. Papa omnia potest 
de plenitudine potestatis quam solus habeti caeterorum princi- 
pum nuUus ; ejus septentio est standum, etiamsi contradiceret 
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authority likewise. Now, although ecclesiastical 
obedience to ecclesiastical rulers in ecclesiastical 
matters is undoubtedly due from the temporal sove- 
reign, temporal obedience to temporal rulers in 
temporal matters is no less a sacred duty from the 
clergy : and, where duties are reciprocal, he who 
departs from them himself is barred from complaint 
of a breach of the same on the part of the other. 
If the bishops and clergy in England did not hold 
their obedience to the sovereign in all civil matters 
to be as sacred a duty as the due performance 

ecclesiaB. — Si Papa erraret praecipiendo vitia et prohibendo 
virtutes tenetur ecclesia credere vitia esse bona et virtutes 
malas, nisi vellet contra conscientiam peccare, nee de haq re 
dubitare, sed simpliciter obedire. 

Papa potest excommunicare et privare omnes reges et prin- 
cipes sua dignitate et 'absolvere eorum subditos a sacramento, 
ne eis fidelitatem observent recusantes stare capitulationi pacis : 
et potest regna, civitates vel castra interdicere, vel auferre uni et 
dare alteri pro bono pacis : et propter pacem publicam, potest 
remittere omnia damna et injurias subditorum. — 

Leges principum secularium etiam ad publicam utilitatem et 
necessitatem conditae, nuUo modo ligant ecclesiasticos, nisi 
fuerint a . Pontifice confirmatae. Clerici et ecclesiae etiam 
volentes et cum episcopi auctoritate non tenentur ad onera 
publica, vel subsidia, vel annona, vel tributa, nisi consulto et 
approbante Romano pontifice. — Papa non potest concedere 
alicui principi jurisdictionem judicandi in ecclesiasticos, nee 
totum ordinem clericalem, nee causas clericorum submitters 
jurisdictioni laicorum : clerici sunt majores laicis, etiam prin- 
cipibus, et exempti a Deo de jurisdictione imperatoris et prin- 
cipum et ad Dei solius judicium reservantur. 
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of ecclesiastical rites according to the directions of 
the Bishop of Rome, they departed from their duty 
as completely as did the king, and people, and 
bishops who separated from the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the same : and if the Pope was the first 
to preach secular insubordination to the king, it 
is he who was the cause, source, and origin of 
the schism, and not the king who subsequently in- 
culcated ecclesiastical insubordination against him. 
The Church schism was the secondary, and not the 
primary ofience, even considered as such ; but obe- 
dience to the sovereign in civil matters is a prior 
duty to that of obedience to the bishop in ecclesi- 
astical rites and ceremonies, because the former 
duty was anterior to the latter, since kings and 
subjects existed as ordinances of God, having mu- 
tual relationships and duties to each other, before 
mankind were further divided into clergy and laity : 
and, in any question of conflicting duties and con- 
flicting jurisdictions, duty to the sovereign is to be 
observed before duty to the clergy. Nay, more ; 
since the duties of subjects to the sovereign is an- 
terior to that of laity to the clergy, and since the 
Church was given to corroborate and strengthen 
men to perform better those duties which were in 
the world as ordinances of God before the Church 
itself was given, it is the duty of Christians to 
disobey the clergy, and to obey the king when- 
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ever their respective claims are found to clash : so 
that schism ceases to he a sin of the laity at all, 
and the breach of the unity of the Church lies at 
the door of the Pope, and not at the door of those 
whom he has ever accused of it. 

Where so many causes have combined to pro- 
duce one result, it is difficult to arrange them in 
due order of succession ; and it is not necessary to 
do so on the present occasion, because the dispute 
has continued so long, and been so much embittered 
and aggravated by mutual wrongs on both sides, 
that the steps can never be retraced, and a recon- 
ciliation is impossible. The only question, there- 
fore, which it is proposed now to entertain, is the 
actual condition of the laity under the guidance and 
instruction of its ecclesiastical heads, and the con- 
sequent duties of lay members of the Church of 
England. 

The king, finding his crown attacked by an 
assumption of the superiority of a mitre to it, re- 
taliated by asserting the right of the crown to rule 
over the mitre ; and, since the clergy had hitherto 
meddled in civil things, he determined to meddle 
in ecclesiastical things* To this the bishops ought 
never to have submitted: submit, however, they 
did ; and the consequence has been, that they are 
bound together into as much unity as they have, by 
the force of the secular power, and not by any 
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ecclesiastical authority whatever. But they have 
never been able to resist any spiritual attack which 
has been made upon the Church either from with- 
out or from within. Bishops have contended with 
bishops ; few have thought of returning under the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome ; but many have 
been found to sympathise with every form of Pro- 
tectant heresy that has arisen. Hence changes in 
the Book of Common Prayer, in the homilies, and, 
more than all, in usages. Disorder has manifested 
itself progressively, until the present time, when 
it seems to have attained the ne plus ultra of 
confusion. 

All politicians must admit that, since the leaders 
of the several parties in the State have declared 
that they will give way upon any subject which the 
people shall press to the verge of a civil war, 
democracy is supreme, although still acting through 
the waning forms of monarchy that yet survive. 
The bishops also avow that things which are right, 
and according to the law of the Church, are not to 
be practised when the mob dislike them : all eccle- 
siastical government is, therefore, at an end : there 
may be a certain number of men with the secular 
title of lords, and the ecclesiastical title of bishops, 
who alone perform certain ceremonies ; but rule 
by them over the Church has ceased. Moreover, 
sermons by bishops have been preached which deny 
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all apostolic authority to their acts, and all special 
gift of the Holy Ghost in them. Several of the 
clergy preach against the power of the Holy Ghost 
going forth in the Sacrament of Baptism, and 
against the presence of the flesh and blood of the 
Lord in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. All 
parties alike quote parts of the Liturgy, as they do 
parts of the Holy Scripture, in support of their 
opinions; and there is scarcely an error or ab- 
surdity in any Protestant sect, which has not a 
minister in the Church of England to uphold it, 
unrebuked by his superiors, who, even if they did 
censure, have not the power to silence him. 

In this state of the Church, it is impossible for 
a conscientious person to be in a more embarrassing 
predicament than a lay member of her communion. 
The more he is a dutiful and obedient son, the 
more must he be perplexed. If he change his 
residence, he has a different system of religion to 
find. Between Norwich and Winchester, Llandaff 
and Exeter, he would be sadly puzzled on doctrine, 
practice, and ceremonials : and there are other 
dioceses wherein he would find things publicly 
enjoined in the bishops' charges, which the bishop 
in private desired his clergy not to observe, 
and wherein the clergy were abandoned by their 
bishop when a storm of the rabble was raised 
against them for obeying his positive directions. 
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The Church of England layman is thus forced by 
his position to make himself a judge of his superiors. 
If he possess common sense, he must perceive the 
statements he hears to be contradictory, and is, there- 
fore, compelled to judge between his teachers; con- 
sequently he is driven to choose his own teacher, and 
the doing of this destroys the root of subordination. 
Each individual layman in the Church of England 
is suflfering as a member of that community, wherein 
the civil power oppresses the Church, and, so long as 
that oppression continues, he must bear his share 
of the consequences. 

The want of power in discordant heads to ex- 
ercise uniformity of discipline, if considered only 
with reference to punishment of offenders, is com- 
paratively a trifling evil ; by far the greatest con- 
sequence is the effect on the faithful. The ordi- 
nances of the Church are the instruments by which 
the hearts and spirits of men are trained into that holy 
habit of submission which constitutes the very essence 
of the man who is being educated for heaven. In 
the Church of England, however, he can receive no 
guidance, training, or discipline whatever. In the 
Church of Rome, the faithful man is so much over- 
directed, that his responsibility and conscience are 
destroyed; in the Church of England, he is not 
directed at all, so that his moral being is left to the 
chance guidance of circumstances, or to his own 
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insufficiency. This loss is felt and deplored by many 
who grieve without knowing a remedy, as is beau- 
tifully and feelingly expressed in the admirable 
sermons of Archdeacon Manning. 

The recent attempt to revive some deference for 
the practices of antiquity, for the architecture con- 
secrated to ecclesiastical uses, and for the rites and 
ceremonies which, although necessary for the due 
worship of God, have become obsolete through the 
indolence of the clergy in omitting to practice them, 
however right the end contemplated, has been of a 
radical, and, therefore, of a destructive nature. It 
has been an attempt from beneath, and not from 
above; it has been of the flesh, though of the 
enlightened and holy minds of the men : still it was 
not of the Holy Ghost. The issue has been in- 
creased disruption, and the bulwarks of the Church 
have been fearfully shaken. Many of the best in 
her priesthood have rushed into the Papacy, and 
some of the worst have been more envenomed in 
infidel antipathy to divine mysteries. It has 
brought out* into manifestation the total death of 
ecclesiastical feeling that pervades the body of the 
members of the Church of England, although 
instances may have occurred of an opposite cha- 
racter in particular individuals. 

The consequence of these divisions within the 
Church of England is, that every individual in 
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her communion is as much thrown back on mere 
personal religion, and out of the communion of the 
One Catholic Church, as the most rabid dissenter. 
The superior rank and education of the established 
clergy, contrasted with the coarseness and vulgarity 
of dissenters, induce the upper classes of laity to 
frequent the established churches rather than the 
chapels of their opponents ; but the end proposed 
is, with most, to go and hear a sermon, not to go 
to worship and adore God, and exclusively so with 
the whole of the Evangelical sect. 

As soon as the separation from Rome was 
eflfected, all zeal for God's service and glory seems 
to have died out, or taken the exclusive form of 
disputation. This is the necessary fate of all 
schisms : each party tries to vindicate itself, and to 
justify accusations against its rival. Where either 
party triumphs, the strife ceases; but not where 
two parties still exist. In Rome, little is heard of 
questions in dispute with Greeks and Protestants; 
but in the East and in Ireland the quarrels are ad 
rife as ever. Hence amongst Protestant sects there 
are continual broils, and rancorous denunciations of 
the Established Church, because by such means only 
can their position as dissenters be maintained. If 
they ceased to rail, they must cease to live : bitter- 
ness and evil speaking, wrathful accusations and 
fault-finding, are the breath of their nostrils, without 
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which they die. The greater part of the ecclesias- 
tical buildings — all, indeed, except cathedrals and 
parish churches — were desecrated or destroyed at 
the Reformation. The population of the country has 
gone on increasing ; but no corresponding provision 
has been made to supply the people with the means 
of public worship. The spirit which had formerly 
brought forth those noble monuments of ecclesiastical 
architecture, the cathedrals and abbeys, had fled, and 
could produce nothing that was not the reverse of 
noble, dignified, and sublime. The poor, who were 
before the most constant frequenters of public wor- 
ship, were ultimately excluded by the stuflfed seats 
of the wealthy from the parish churches in opulent 
towns. Whitewashed walls supplanted the deco- 
rative paintings in the House of God; and the 
spirit of the Reformation has, in one unvarying 
course, been developed as a spirit of destruction, 
without a capacity for asserting, building, or estab- 
lishing any thing. The clergy, neither at the 
beginning nor at any subsequent period, had any 
other idea than that of removing what they deemed 
objectionable, and they vainly concluded, that by 
the mere process of denuding, the Church would 
stand out in virgin loveliness. They were like 
servants, who, finding some dirt and cobwebs on a 
picture of Correggio, should proceed to clean it by 
scrubbing-brushes and sand, in expectation of re- 
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storing it to its pristine beauty. A beautiful but 
dirty picture, scrubbed with sand, is an exact like- 
ness of the Christian Church after it came out of 
the hands of the Reformers. There is^nothing in 
its rites^nd^eryices that is wrong ; they are simply 
defective or wanting in things which are essential 
to the Churchj, according to the mind, intention, 
and purpose of God, as declared in the Scriptures 
from Moses to the Apocalypse, and which the Spirit 
of the Lord in the Churches of Greece and Rome 
has laboured to develope. 

In the early days of Christianity there was an 
idea to embody, there was an outline to fill up : 
there was an object which the spirit in men of all 
ranks, clergy and laity, collectively and individually, 
was labouring to bring into form. Whether the 
idea was perfect or imperfect ; whether the means 
adopted to develope it were overcharged or mis- 
placed, still there was an idea. Not only architects 
and builders of every degree, but painters so far as 
they were masters of their art, musicians who con- 
ceived the solemn chaunts, and poets who wrote 
the sublime hymns of Vent Creator^ Stabat Mater ^ 
Pange lingua^ and many others, all conspired with 
one accord to contribute their several talents, and 
lay them on the altar, to render the public catholic 
worship of God most worthy of His name. So 
far, however, as the Reformed Church was a new 
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Church, so far there was no idea to he produced. 
It might continue to act upon or reject the old idea, 
hut it was not pregnant with any other. Nothing 
in it was positive; it was merely negative, as in- 
deed its name of Protestant implies ; and therefore 
it was impossible for its members to act otherwise 
than they have done, namely, to pursue independent 
unconnected operation ; each to do that which seemed 
best in his own private judgment ; to lose all notion 
whatever of catholic worship as distinguished from 
private worship; to seek for nothing in attending 
the public services but some personal advantage to 
themselves, exactly as do all Protestant dissenters 
of every grade. No architect has been produced 
who could build a church that inspired devotion ; 
no painter has consecrated his talents to religion in 
a Protestant sect ; and until Mr. Keble arose, no 
poet has been able to rival the songs of the early 
Christian Church. 

The condition of the Church of England is past 
all cure, or even remedy. Let it be supposed that 
the bishops were all orthodox, and unanimously 
agreed upon the steps necessary to be taken ; they 
are still totally without power to move. In Roman 
Catholic countries the bishops may at least reform 
the moral conduct of the clerg},* or deprive them 

* This assertion, however, is not without exception, as the 
life of Scipio de Ricci shews. I know also some bishops, both 
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of their cures, but in England not even this, the 
very lowest degree of ecclesiastical discipline, is 
allowed them. The hand of lay oppression is upon 
them in every direction. Not long ago a noto- 
riously wicked clergyman set several successive 
bishops of London at defiance, who proceeded 
against him for flagrant delinquencies, at consi- 
derable private pecuniary expense to themselves. 
The king's courts and various points of the civil 
law protected him. Without the orders of a lay 
king, and in most instances without the further 
order of a lay House of Commons, and of a House 
of Lords in which laymen greatly predominate, the 
bishops are powerless. Each party in these houses, 
the High Church and the Low Church, is equally 
disinclined to entrust the bishops with power to 
control the doctrine or lives of their clergy, fearing 
the exercise of it against those of their own senti- 
ments. At this very moment, a threat by some 
clergy in London has been published in the news- 
papers to quit the Church of England, if the bishops 
shall procure any more power over them. It is 
for want of this power of discipline and self-cor* 
rection that all other Protestants, who are igno- 
rant of the importance of episcopal functions in 
ordination, and the consequent eflSciency of sacra- 

in France and Germany, who have laboured zealously in thig 
way, although without much success. 
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ment, do allege that it is hard to find a single 
ecclesiastical feature in the Church of England 
which can identify it with the lineage and features 
of the Church of Christ : in the Church of Christ, 
they say, laymen do not bear rule : the cure of souls 
is not bought and sold ; the support of the clergy 
is not wrung compulsorily from those who receive no 
benefit from their ministrations: the doctors and 
teachers do not contradict each other, and still less 
do they hold up the sacraments and rites of the 
Church to ridicule and contempt. These objectors 
admit, indeed, that if the Church of England be 
looked on politically, civilly, and as a place of 
general propriety and decency, no doubt it is highly 
respectable, much to be valued, and to be upheld 
by all who wish the well-being of society : but look- 
ing at it ecclesiastically, and trying it by any test 
which shall prove its spiritual qualities independent 
of its political character, they find it impossible to 
separate it from, or give it any preference over, 
other Protestant religious communities. Now th^ 
members of the Church of England esteem them- 
selves as superior to all other Protestant sects, (to 
the Churches of Scotland, Geneva, Baden, the Re- 
formed in France, &c.,) as the members of the 
Church of Rome hold themselves superior to the 
Church of England, so that this opinion from quar- 
ters not unfriendly, and by no means desiring her 
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overthrow, excites in them not a little surprise, and 
some unmerited and ungracious suspicions. 

It seems clear, that if the baneful oppression of 
the Crown were withdrawn from the Church of 
England, it would first fall into as many indepen- 
dent churches as there are bishops, and that these 
would shortly afterwards cease altogether to exist. 
On every ground, therefore, bad though its union 
be, the separation of the Church from the State is a 
thing greatly to be deprecated. But, unfortunately, 
the recent conduct of the bishops in a case already 
referred to, has rendered that separation no longer 
a matter of doubt. A question having arisen re- 
specting the propriety of certain ecclesiastical prac- 
tices, the clergy and the laity were in collision. 
The conduct of the clergy was not wise, and some- 
what arrogant. The practices had fallen into 
desuetude for so long a period that the laity, in 
their ignorance, naturally thought them new, called 
them Popish, supposed them idolatrous, and were 
evidently totally in the dark on the subject. The 
clergy did not instruct them — probably were no 
better informed than their flocks ; and, without any 
previous information, began to make changes which, 
from the length of time that they had been discon- 
tinued, although really old, were to those who wit- 
nessed them for the first time as novel as if they 
had never had a previous existence. Some of the 
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bishops, who were better informed, decided in 
favour of the clergy, and directed them to continue 
as they were doing. The ignorant laity raged the 
more : and the bishops abandoned their clergy, and 
yielded up practices in God*s house which they 
acknowledged to be right, in order to please the 
lay mob. The ground on which the bishops gave 
way is, that the things which they had enjoined 
were distasteful to the majority of lay parishioners in 
diflferent places. The principle thus proclaimed by 
episcopal authority is, that the voice of the ignorant 
laymen is the voice of God in ecclesiastical matters. 
By this maxim, every argument which can justify 
the continuance of the Established Church in Ire- 
land for a single day is cut up by the toots. The 
majority of laymen in that country is against it. 
The bishops, themselves, by their conduct respecting 
the observance of the rubrics, and laying down lay 
opinion as the law which is to be obeyed, have 
settled the fate of the Irish Church Establishment. 
It was not long before these celebrated changes 
appeared, that a statesman who has laboured more 
strenuously, and sacrificed more to uphold the Irish 
Church than any other man in modem times, was 
heard to say, ** that he would be an able man, and 
he should be glad to see such, who could furnish a 
single argument that could justify the continuance 
of the Established Church in Ireland according to 
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any of the principles of government now acknow*- 
ledged in civil and ecclesiastical matters." Its 
defence was suflSciently difficult before : the bishops 
have given it the coup de gracey and, so far as 
Ireland is concerned, its continuance is not to be 
desired on any ground, ecclesiastical, political, or 
moral. 

The pernicious maxim which guides all eccle- 
siastical Protestant, as well as political heads, that 
any point which the people press to the verge of 
a civil war is to be conceded, is necessarilv destruc- 
tive of all ecclesiastical and political rule, except 
that of a democracy. This maxim has been pro- 
mulgated simultaneously by both : the first avowal 
was by the minister at the time of the Catholic 
Relief-bill, and the second is now by the bishops. 
Thus, truly, are the Churches so bound to the States 
that they sink together ; yet it is the duty of Eng- 
lishmen to cling to both alike, so long as there is a 
fragment left of either. There is a meanness in 
abandoning a falling cause, at which every noble 
spirit recoils. The best service that can be done to 
Englishmen is to shew them their true ecqlesiastical 
as well as political condition, that they may be 
stirred up to the energy necessary to their position. 
Papists, who see clearly enough her danger, are 
vainly expecting that their system will reap advan- 
tage from the downfal of the Church of England; 
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but they greatly mistake the source of her weakness 
and of her immediate decay. It proceeds from no 
one cause which can benefit them, but from causes 
that are equally acting against the Papacy, although 
not in so palpable a manner, because there is less 
facility in Popish countries for expressing opinions. 
No one section of Christendom will triumph over 
the others; and as amongst the spurious bands of the 
circumcised Edom, Ammon, and Moab, is to be 
foimd a remnant saved with the true seed of 
Abraham, so shall each of the great divisions of 
Christendom furnish some faithful baptised, who 
shall partake of the translation with those who look 
for the second advent of our Lord and Saviour, 
although the outward forms which now perpetuate 
their separations be destroyed. So long as one 
section lasts, all will last ; when one falls, all 
will fall. 

It has been already observed, that the move- 
ments, which have taken place at various times 
in the Church of England with the intention of 
reforming her, have proceeded from a destructive 
principle, which could end in nothing but evil. 
Let it be granted, as is undoubtedly the fact, that 
the whole body of bishops and clergy before the 
days of Wesley and Whitefield had sunk into a 
state of sloth and worldliness ; that their teaching 
was confined to ordinary precepts of morality, of 
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which the flagrant violation was nevertheless un- 
noticed ; and that the poor were neglected : and 
let it be further granted, that the evangelical 
clergy were more zealous and active, did preach a 
clearer Christianity; and did labour more effica- 
ciously amongst the poor : still the eflfect was 
either nugatory on the heads of the Church, or 
they were stimulated from below, so that the work 
was radical, ascending from the lower to the higher, 
and not descending from the higher to the lower. 
Of the same nature were all the effi^cts upon the 
people. The children in the schools were often 
taught to look upon their parents as benighted and 
unconverted heathen, who could not see the light of 
the Gospel; and the people were taught to look 
upon the majority of the clergy, and upon all the 
bishops, as in a similar condition. Even if nothing 
had ever been said which inculcated such senti- 
ments, yet this was the necessary result of the 
example. If the movement had been followed, it 
would have been the head following the tail : the 
true order of things was subverted. 

In the same wUy, the High Church party, which 
first began, at Oxford, to revive reverence for the 
ancient rites q! the Church, and to lead people to 
worship God instead of running after theological 
demagogues, worked as the Evangelicals had done 
previously, although they were not backward in 
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perceiving the error of the latter. It was still a 
movement from below brought to operate upon the 
heads, not even with the exception of the best and 
wisest — Dr. Pusey, who could not, though sanc- 
tioned by the University, as professor of Hebrew, 
be considered an authorised public teacher of the- 
ology to his ecclesiastical superiors : so that, sup- 
posing all their writings and doings to be what 
they should be, still their whole conduct was an 
indirect censure upon their heads. 

It does not follow, however, that, notwithstand- 
ing these consequences, the conduct either of the 
Evangelical or of the High Church party has been 
wrong. It may have been right for each clergyman 
to dp his own duty in his own place, according to 
the nature of the evil prevailing around him, and 
to leave the issue in the hands of God, — it may have 
been the right course, in the days of sloth and 
supineness, to arouse men from their lethargy 
by energetic denunciations of God's wrath, accom- 
panied with freer invitations to His mercy, — it 
may have been right in later times, when the 
people had become idolaters of preachers, loving 
to hear sermons, "having itching ears," more 
than to worship God, to endeavour to lead them 
back to holy mysteries : but the only end of 
the whole of such proceedings must be, not to 
reform the Church, but to vindicate God in His 
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abandoning into the hands of the destroyer a sys- 
tem which is proved by a double testimony within 
itself to be incorrigible. 

One of the most pressing practical evils in all 
Protestant churches at the present day, is the 
total absence of speaking with authority, of dog- 
matising, and of declaring what is, and what is 
not, truth. This is owing partly to the conscious 
inability in the heads to do so, and partly from 
the mode adopted in the pulpit by the preachers. 
The utmost that the heads ever dare to do, is to 
speak of " owr Church holds this or that;'* "owr 
Reformers did, or not, do this or that ; *' for which 
they quote some Protestant divine : the appeal to 
others implies the want of conscious power in the 
speaker, and renders all that he says the mere 
assertion of an opinion which may, after all, be no 
better than the opinions of him who is addressed. 
They never dare speak in the name and by the 
authority, and in the power of the Church, as if 
conscious of possessing the keys of being able to 
bind and loose. The style of preaching amongst 
Roman Catholics is an appeal to the passions on 
principles taken for granted : that amongst Protest- 
ants is a discussion of principles themselves. Now, 
whilst the Roman Catholic clergy treat the laity too 
much as if all they had to do with religion was to 
receive blindly the dicta of the priests, it is true, 
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practically, that by far the larger portion of Christians 
do in their spirits feel the blessedness of being able to 
repose on something that is positive, and in not being 
driven here by doctrines in one pulpit, and there by 
doctrines in another pulpit : and it is this feeling 
which is the true cause of all the conversions to the 
Church of Rome which have recently taken place, 
particularly amongst women, and those half-in- 
structed clergymen from Oxford ; the constant ex- 
pression with such persons being, " Oh, it is such 
a comfort to find something fixed at last!*' 

A strange attempt has been made by some to 
detach the Church of England from the Papacy, by 
pretending a genealogy direct from the Oriental 
Churches, instead of from the Western. It is pro- 
bable, from the diflFerences respecting Easter, that 
the first British Christians along the shores of St, 
George's Channel, in Cornwall, Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland, albeit a very small body, were converts of 
missionaries from the Eastern Churches ; but the 
whole, for centuries before the Reformation, had 
come under the dominion of Rome ; and it would 
be difficult to shew that the other inhabitants of 
these islands, who were converted at a subsequent 
period, did not receive their Christianity from mis- 
sionaries sent direct from Rome, such as Austin 
and others. To speak, therefore, of an Anglican 
Catholic Church as a parallel to the Papacy, is 
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more absurd than to speak of a Roman Catholic 
Church. The Church of England never can be 
Catholic : she is limited by her name, and by the 
very laws and charter of her existence, to the 
British Isles ; so that it was once a question whether 
she could lawfully extend herself even to the British 
Colonies. This doubt is the only excuse w^hich 
can be made for the total neglect of our Colonies 
for centuries by the English bishops, out of which 
neglect they were at length shamed by the voice 
of the laity, — another example of that stimulus 
which contains within it the seeds of death. 

If the bishops were determined to remedy the 
evil condition of the Church ; if they were agreed 
amongst themselves in doctrines and rites ; if they 
would petition the Crown for liberty to call a 
Council of the Church, and if, on being refused 
by the lay power, they would still meet, cast the 
lay oppressor out of the Church, and be content to 
abide his utmost wrath, they would commence a 
work which might avert the doom of the Establish- 
ment for a season. Nothing short of this will be of 
any avail ; but, as there are so many contingent 
*' if s," it would be a useless waste of time to discuss 
the consequences of such a step. Not only is the 
taste for martyrdom become as obsolete as that for 
daily communion and a cross upon the altar, but 
there is not left enough of principle in ai^y class to 
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risk pecuniary or personal danger for its mainte- 
nance. So that, whether the Church be contem- 
plated from within or from without, her situation 
appears equally remediless. How long the secular 
power may find it advantageous to use a certain num- 
ber of votes in the House of Lords (and of the loss 
of this the bishops were threatened only last year), 
or how soon it may be found necessary to give up 
her wealth to revolutionary plunderers in Ireland, 
in order, by so doing, to continue some few months 
longer the expiring tenure of the faction in power 
at the time, matters little ; as a body, she is dead, 
without means of independent action, or the power 
of shewing one sign of life,— abandoned by her 
heads to the mob to cry up, or to cry down, what- 
ever doctrines and rites they please. 

The disparity between the incomes of diflerent 
priests in the same diocess, as well as the pluralities 
held by some of the opulent clergy, have constantly 
produced in the Church of England loud and re- 
peated expressions of indignation : to these expres- 
sions, however, the bishops have ever turned a deaf 
ear, and, at last, the secular Parliament bestirred 
itself to remedy the abuse. Attempts are making 
to increase the number of churches, whereas that 
which is needed is a greater number of priests, 
and a greater division of, and multiplication of 
services. To these real reformations the bishops 
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never attend, whilst thejr encourage the building 
and endowing of churches, the ecclesiastical ap- 
pointment to many of which are to be at the disposal 
of those who hire pews in them ; there being but a 
very inadequate space allotted to the poor, who are 
eflfectually precluded from approaching "a man 
with a gold ring." 

Now, as on the breaking out of an epidemic, the 
first deaths which occur are a warning to all who 
are attacked with the same malady that it must not 
be neglected at its commencement, and indicate the 
nature of the termination to be expected if it is, so 
did Independency, which appeared at the com- 
mencement of the Protestant Reformation, point 
out the end which awaited every church aflFect^d 
with that schismatic malady, unless the greatest 
care was taken by the bishops to prevent it. The 
spirit of political freedom, which roused the nation 
at length to repel with indignation and violence the 
insolent pretensions of an Italian bishop, was suffi- 
cient to show that the English people would never 
again submit to lawless, ecclesiastical tyranny ; and 
the only danger to be apprehended was, that the 
people, not having distinguished between the unjust 
political, and the just ecclesiastical, jurisdiction, in 
wisely rejecting the one, had rashly rejected the 
other also, would henceforward continually resist all 
hierarchical order and rule whatever. This is, in 
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fact, just what has taken place ; and there is at this 
present moment less deference in most clergymen 
for the authority of their bishop than there is in 
Scottish ministers for the judgment of their pres- 
bytery. The Church of England has fallen into 
Independency, and has thereby become a mere 
hollow shell, with some of the external lineaments, 
but with scarcely one of the internal characteristics 
of a church. 

Whilst the clergy of the Church of England 
have been trampled upon by the laity, they have 
been as cruel as others of their class, and as unjust 
towards those who have diflFered with them. In 
some countries, such as Italy and Spain, the 
Romish Clergy at once exterminate all Dissenters ; 
but in others, such as France, Hungary, Bohemia, 
and the northern states of Germany, they have 
been unable to do so: nevertheless, the Romish 
Clergy have gone to as great lengths as they could. 
But in none of these countries have they pro- 
ceeded with greater and more unmitigated injustice 
than have the clergy of the Church of England. The 
following passage is from one of themselves, quoted 
by a supporter of the Government measures for 
the relief of Roman Catholics in Ireland, in the 
House of Commons : — 

" * There are a vast number of instances in my 
own parish, where one poor man, whose whole tithes 
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annually do not amount to more than 1^. 8rf. per 
acre, and yet subject him to have his cow, sheep, 
pig, or horse, taken and driven to pound six times in 
the year for tithes, and liable, upon each and every 
driving, to a charge of 2^. 6d. — driver's fees — be- 
sides expense of impounding and waste of time from 
his labour in seeking the person duly authorised 
to give him a receipt. He is liable to be sum- 
moned, moreover, and decreed for vestry cess once 
in the year, making annually seven calls on account 
of the Church to his little plot of one acre ; be- 
sides, his little holding is liable to two calls in 
the year for grand jury and public money, and 
frequently to two calls more for crown and 
quit-rent. Thus, eleven calls are made upon his 
small holding in the year, besides his landlord's 
rent, and for sums trifling in themselves, but per- 
plexing and ruinous in the costs which attend 
them. Surely such are hardships that ought to be 
removed.* 

*'Now, let me ask whether it is possible that 
such a system as has been described should not 
rouse the peasantry to discontent ? Let me also 
ask whether such a system as this can operate to 
the advantage of the Protestant Church, which is 
the obvious, and, indeed, the only ostensible cause 
of all this oppression and extortion? But are 
there no more annoyances ? Are the grievances 

H 
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described in the letter which I have just quoted 
all that the peasantry have to endure ? They are 
not: for the system is carried to a pitch far be- 
yond this. Each person to whom tithes are pay- 
able farms them out to some one who undertakes 
to collect them for him. This tithe-farmer employs 
several sub-collectors, who again have recourse to 
the aid of others in a lower grade ; and these, in 
their turn, are allied to the lowest class of persons 
in the country, who scruple at no oppression, and 
who employ such means to extort the tithes from 
the tithe-payers, that, if the clergy knew how they 
were levied, they would shudder at the thoughts 
of employing such means." 

The cruelties of the penal laws against Roman 
Catholics could not be exceeded ; and whilst the 
clergy levied the tithes from the garden of the 
Roman Catholic cottager, they suffered the rich 
to go free. The Irish House of Commons voted 
that they would not pay tithe of grass land, and 
the clergy were afi*aid to enforce it, and tamely 
submitted to be thus defrauded ; and, when it is 
remembered that, both by climate and soil, which 
are things beyond man's power to control, the 
produce of Ireland must be chiefly from pasture^ 
it is seen how aggravated is the cruelty on thd 
poor. At length the lay-govemment, afraid of 
the rebellion of the people, was compelled to 
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make some modifications; but the clergy, as isi 
body, never remonstrated against the iniquity by 
which they profited. 

It cannot be denied that the inferior clergy 
have just grounds to be jealous of any increase of 
power over them in the hands of the higher, for 
they have been trampled upon by their superiors 
as much as they have conjointly trampled, where 
they could, on the laity. This arises from the 
loss of diocesan councils and courts, aiid from 
the bishops holding such authority as they do 
possess as autocrats, and not as administrators of 
known and ascertained principles. Only last year 
a French cure took leave of his parishioners, al- 
leging the following extraordinary circumstance 
as the cause: — 

"Je vivais depuis seize ans au milieu de vous, 
cherchant dans la mesure de ma foi et dans la con-^ 
venance de mon sarcedoce a vous ^difier de ma 
parole et a vous diriger dans la voie de Dieu^ 
Tout a coup, et sans aucun avertissement prealable, 
un grand vicaire de Mgr. I'Eveque d'Autun de- 
scend dans votre commune, se presente chez moi, 
une formule de foi dans la main, et me dit au nom 
de moil sup6rieur spirituel : * Signez cette profes- 
sion de foi, ou remettez les cles du sanctuaire et 
ne repassez plus le seuil de votre eglise/ Sans 
hesiter un instant, sans examiner et sans discuter 
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les termes de cette profession de foi, mais ne con- 
siderant dans cette sommation que deux . choses : 
Tabus d'autorite qui vient sender a toute heure 
le secret de la conscience^ et la contrainte morale 
exercee contre un pretre a qui ?on donne a choisir 
entre une profanation de sa pens^e et la perte de 
son pain, j'ai choisi de perdre mon pain. J'ai 
rachete la complete independance de ma conscience 
au prix de ma profession sur la terre, et tout 
en m'affligeant d'etre separ6 de vous, j*ai remercie 
le ciel de m'avoir fait reconqu6rir a ce prix la 
liberty des enfans de Dieu. J'ai remis respectuese- 
ment la cle de mon 6glise, et je me suis jete aveu- 
gl6ment dans les bras de cette Providence qui sait 
seule ce qu*elle veut de nous." 

No doubt if the same power existed, there 
would be the same exercise of it in this country: 
and all who remember the famous Peterborough 
propositions, will not fail to perceive the way in 
which it would manifest itself. No power of 
bishops would now be tolerated, but such as under 
the pretext of being directed against Popery is, 
in fact, an advance towards Puritanism : in this 
way the bishops would be cheered by the huzzas 
of the mob, and in the other they would find 
themselves powerless. 

In justification of the clergy of all estab- 
lished churches, however, it must be borne in 
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mind that toleration is impossible : toleration of 
religious dissent in ecclesiastical matters is like 
toleration of rebellion in a State — a thing which is 
necessarily suicidal. Dissenters from all establish- 
ments are the only persons in whose system intoler- 
ance is unjustifiable. No doubt there are many 
ways and degrees of treating insubordination in 
Church as there are in civil matters ; but the 
principle of intolerance is sound; and it does not 
seem to be possible to maintain an established 
church with perfect freedom of religious opinion 
and conduct also. 

Still the condition of the Church, whatever it 
may be, does not justify her sons in quitting her 
communion. There may be individual cases ; 
such, for example, as a woman marrying a Roman 
Catholic, or a person going to reside in a Roman 
Catholic country, &c., in which it is probably right 
to conform to the customs of Rome ; but each one 
of such cases must be tried on its own individual 
merits, and is not a rule for the guidance of others, 
except in similar circumstances. However evil 
might be the state of the country politically, it 
does not justify any one in leaving it. They who 
emigrated from France at the time of the Revolu- 
tion would have shared a nobler fate by remaining, 
and contending against bad principles where they 
were. Men are dealt with by God in classes ; as 
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Christians, as Jews, as Heathens, as Englishmen, as 
Frenchmen, as Spaniards, &c. ; as Roman Catho- 
lics, Church-of-England men, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents. Whether a man be born and has re- 
mained in one of these classes, or, deserting that in 
former times of wilfulness, has brought himself into 
another, his duty is to share the fate of that which 
he has deliberately chosen, whether for weal or woe. 
The Church of England shares, with the 
Churches of Greece and Rome, the sin common 
to all alike, of having failed to answer the end 
of its mission into the world. The clergy and 
heads of each have offended partly in similar, 
and partly in opposite, directions, but the result 
has been the same. If the clergy of Rome have 
erred in domineering over the laity, the clergy of 
the Church of England have equally erred in 
suffering the laity to rule over them. Again, if 
the Patriarch of the West, and Bishop in the Im- 
perial capital of the Holy Roman Empire, errs in 
considering himself not only a bishop, but the sole 
inheritor of apostolic authority and duty, by virtue 
of which he is able to rule the universal Church, 
and authorised to consecrate bishops, the bishops 
of the Church of England do more err in affecting 
a power to consecrate bishops whilst renouncing 
all higher standing than the episcopal ; for it is 
as contrary to sound ecclesiastical principles for 
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bishops to consecrate bishops, as it would be for 
priests to ordain priests. It was, therefore, to be 
expected that, whenever God should commence the 
work of cleansing His sanctuary. His first act 
should be as of old, when the priesthood of Eli 
and his sons was changed for another family, to 
call forth a new line of priests. This could be 
done out of any part of the baptised, because the 
Christian priesthood is not limited to any one 
family or class. It is the Christian Church as one 
which is a nation of kings and priests ; and there 
is no covenant from God to one branch of baptised 
people more than to another, as the Romish Clergy 
falsely teach, saying, that they have Christ's promise 
to be with them to the end, but that He has not 
promised to be with any other class of men. They 
say, " the temple of the Lord are we : " but it is 
written that God is no respecter of persons ; and 
as the circumcision and baptism of wicked Jews 
and Christians is made uncircumcision and no bap- 
tism, so are orders, and sacraments, and priesthood 
of any kind, of no avail to those who do not work 
the righteousness thereof. God has promised tp 
be always with them that fear Him in every eon- 
dition of life, — with kings, with priests, with hus- 
bands, with fathers, with children, with servants, 
upon their abiding faithful in the discharge of those 
several duties ; but He has not promised to be with 
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one class more than with another, nor with any 
one which deserts its duty. Change of dynasties 
in Christian monarchies shew us that God setteth 
up one family and putteth down another for the 
unprofitableness thereof, and that the sins of the 
fathers accumulate on the heads of their successors, 
until the iniquities are at their full, and their judg- 
ment proceedeth. As there is change in the royal, 
so may there be in the priestly dynasty also. 

This did, indeed, take place at the Reformation. 
The priests and bishops of the Churches of England 
and Ireland are as truly priests and bishops as those 
of Greece or Rome, although neither of the Roman 
nor Greek family. " I believe in one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church," is the creed of every Christian; 
it is the Church which is one, not a part of it ; it is 
the Church which is Apostolic, not only a few men 
called to exercise that office ; it is the Church which 
is prophetic, not a few persons with the gift of in- 
terpreting prophecies; it is the Church which is 
evangelical, not the few men who go forth as mis- 
sionaries ; it is the Church which is pastoral, not 
the clergy only; it is the Church which is the 
teacher of the world, not a few persons only who 
are selected to that charge. Out, then, of this body 
can God call, whenever He pleases, any persons, 
not thereby to supersede or set aside those who have 
been faithfully serving Him hitherto, but to add to 
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them the things which, although essential at all 
times, are now in these last days pre-eminently so, 
which they cannot have without extra aid, and to 
give blessings they cannot obtain in the bodies 
whereof they are members, for want of the ma- 
chinery necessary to confer them. The gifts are in 
the Church, or, rather, in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the head of the Church, which is His body, and, 
therefore, can be put forth whenever He pleases, 
and wherever He finds faith in men to receive 
them and exercise them, even men whom He makes 
willing to serve Him in this way, for the benefit of 
the whole body. As the Church of England is 
defective in comparison with the Church of Rome, 
so is the whole body of Episcopal Churches ; and, a 
fortiori, the others, in comparison with that which 
is necessary for the perfecting of the Catholic world 
as one to be the bride of the Lamb. The good in 
them all i^ good so far as it goes, and, therefore, 
highly to be prized, and not to be suffered to slip. 
" Hold fast that which thou hast,*' is the word of 
recommendation to such, and, therefore, the faithful 
have all cause for thankfulness, and none for jea- 
lousy, that God should raise up ministeries, which, 
depriving them of nothing that they already have, 
may add immeasurably to their spiritual advantage. 
In the above sense, and in no other, is the 
Christian Church apostolic. Nothing can be more 
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absurd, and more false, and more repugnant to the 
common sense and honesty of mankind, than for 
the heads of the Church of England to say that 
the Church is now one, because it once was ; that 
it is now apostolic, because it once had apostles. 
It is as untrue as for the United States to say 
that they are now governed by a king, because they 
once were ; and it would be as good an argument 
for an American to contend that his country is 
monarchical, because the President is invested with 
sovereign authority. If the Pope be not invested 
with apostolic authority, certainly no other person 
or persons in the established churches are. No 
Bishops are : if they exercise any apostolic au- 
thority, it is by usurpation. Necessity may justify 
their doing so, as it may any other departure from 
fixed laws, but it is another thing to contend that 
the departure and the usurpation are legitimate. 
A Church is a unity if it is under one jurisdiction 
and government, and not if it has diverse govern- 
ments : it is apostolic if it has apostles, and not 
if it is without them. If it is not a unity, each 
part must do the best it can for itself; and if it 
has not apostles, it must do the best it can without 
them : but in neither case is it lawful to tell lies, 
and assert it is a unity and is apostolic, when all 
mankind sees it is neither the one nor the other. 
There are many churches now, wherein, by the 
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instruction of the clergy, the flocks are looking out 
with joy for the return of our Lord to this earth. 
These churches are virgins in heart, lamenting 
their hondage under their temporal lord, yet faithful 
in the court of the King of Babylon, and they have 
heard the midnight cry of " Go ye forth to meet 
Him*" But they have no oil in their lamps. The 
rite of confirmation, which professes to convey this 
oil, conveys it npt. This defect arises partly from 
lack of faith in those who pretend to confer it, partly 
from the lack of faith in those who should receive 
it, and partly because there is no proper channel 
through which this grace might flow from the Lord 
Jesus Christ into each member of the flock, in his 
several place, border, and sphere. In fact, what- 
ever the ecclesiastical theory may be, the various 
parish churches and chapels are not organised 
bodies at all. They consist only of a minister and 
a mob of people. The cathedrals, with their nu- 
merous ministers, bishop, canons, or prebends, 
chaplains, chanters, choristers, testify how numer- 
ous and disciplined a body of clergy is necessary 
for the right service and worship of God; yet 
these, by the sloth of the clergy in not attending in 
their places, by the want of power in the bishops to 
compel them, and by their avarice in holding plu- 
ralities, are dwindled down to the condition of parish 
churches and chapels, and the service is left to be 
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performed as a task by one minister in routine. 
The clergy do not range under their bishop as 
parts of the same body, all having similar duties to 
fulfil. No individual in the congregations has a 
spiritual dependence upon the other members : one 
member suflTering does not induce his neighbour to 
suffer, because there is no union of membership 
between them. Their sitting under the same roof, 
and hearing the same minister preach on Sunday, is 
an accident consequent on their worldly position. 
The flocks of the clergy are really no more united 
together than are subscribers to the same club, or 
frequenters of the same theatre. These churches, 
therefore, are necessarily without the oil, and never 
can have it : the cisterns, the pipes, and the vessels 
are all equally empty. Those churches which hold 
the true hope are still no better than unwise virgins, 
and must speedily go to them who have the oil to 
sell, or share their predicted fate. Now is the time 
of the end, whep all these sayings of our Lord are 
fulfilled : now is the time for the lesson to be 
learned from the parable of the fig-tree, — a good 
tree, with healthy leaves, and in otherwise vigorous 
health, perhaps unusually productive of wood and 
leaves, but lacking the peculiar thing that was 
needed at the time. In the last days, when Christ- 
endom is rent into a thousand schisms, can be seen 
the union of all the different forms of outward 
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Christianity, hitherto discordant, and still waging 
upon each other war to the knife, uniting, as in the 
eighty-third Psalm, against the single thing which 
God is doing, as a climax to all His former works. 
Still, be it remembered, that men will not deliver 
themselves, by quitting their posts in the churches 
of which they are members. God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth. The hour is come, nay, now is, when, 
neither in one outward form of Christianity nor 
in another, shall men exclusively worship God, — 
neither in Jerusalem nor in Samaria, in Popery nor 
in Protestantism ; for God is no respecter of persons, 
and will find means to deliver them who seek Him 
with their whole hearts. Our Lord sent all who 
believed in Him to their own rulers to testify 
to them, and sufiered not any to follow Him 
but such as He especially called, or who were 
excommunicated by their sect for bearing wit- 
ness for Him. This was no doubt in mercy, fore- 
seeing that when things really came to extremi- 
ties, and to the day of suffering for His sake, above 
all, in the last day and hour of the power of dark- 
ness, very few would be able to abide. Let no one 
seek so perilous a distinction ; let no one think or 
say that he is prepared to forsake all and follow 
Christ. The more he is encompassed with spiritual 
as well as with worldly riches, the more he will be 
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unwilling to forsake the sect, the teachers, the 
means, hy which his blessings have hitherto flowed 
to him. Rash men will, hideed, be ever ready to 
say, " Lord, I will lay down my life for thy sake ; " 
but he who is wise will not thrust himself into a 
position into which neither God's voice has called 
him, nor which His providence has fitted him to fill. 
Men often appear to be courageous because they 
have not sense enough to see their danger; and the 
contingencies are too numerous, the way too dark, 
the prospects in this world too gloomy, for even the 
wisest to be able to count the cost of steadily, 
perseveringly, and quietly "possessing his soul in 
patience," and bearing testimony to principle in 
the present time, when in no class of society, 
atnongst monarchs, nobles, priests, or people, cail 
scarcely a man be found who will be faithful to it. 

Men have studied the prophetic Scriptures to 
little purpose, if they have not attained to the 
knowledge that the trials which attended the per- 
son of our Lord have to receive their antitype in 
His body, the Church, in her last days of sojouni 
on the earth. Of all who heard Him teach, saw 
His miracles, and professed to believe in Him, only 
one hundred and twenty are mentioned as having 
proved faithful to the end. The trials were more 
than flesh and blood could stand. So will they be 
again : not only shall they be more than mere 
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unregenerate men can stand, but more than 
they who have received the Holy Ghost in baptism 
only shall be able to stand. All who shall be 
enabled to endure to the end must be confirmed 
or strengthened for that special object, and with 
that express intention. The Sacrament of Con- 
firmation is of no more avail in the Episcopal 
Churches now than the Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist is in the Presbyterian Churches: it is no 
sacrament at all, it is a mere lifeless form. But 
the dry bones must be made to live by the Spirit 
of the Lord acting upon them, which never will 
be done but through the order of ministers which 
He appointed for that purpose at the beginning. 
To that order must all churches who lack the oil 
seek, or they never can obtain it. The sealing 
is spoken of in the records of the beginning of the 
Church, because the ordinance existed which could 
efffect it ; and it is referred to again in the Apoca- 
lypse, at the close of the dispensation, because the 
ordinance was to be revived for that end. During 
the whole course of the dispensation, however, 
there has been no such intention as to seal by 
the rite of confirmation ; the very word is dis- 
used ; the imitation of it has been proved for ages 
to be worthless ; but it must now be resumed 
in the hour of the Church's extremest peril and 
deliverance. 
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LECTURE IIL 



ON THE STATE OF THE LAITY IN ANTI-EPISCO- 
PALIAN COMMUNITIES. 



From the many acts of parliament which were 
passed at the period of the Reformation to naturalise 
the children of Roman Catholic priests, particu- 
larly in Scotland ; from the mass of landed property 
belonging to the Church which the bishops, deans, 
and other dignitaries made over in perpetuity to 
their natural children ; from the chronicles and 
histories of the time ; from the continued attacks 
which were made upon their immoralities, deplored 
by the good and ridiculed by the witty ; from 
the repeated regulations made by the ecclesiastical 
rulers respecting the concubines of the clergy ; 
and from the decrees against their bastards, par- 
ticularly that of the Council of Trent expelling 
them from holy office, it is undeniable that a large 
proportion of the persons who had claimed, in 
centuries past, to have the exclusive right to guide 
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the people in religion and morality, was entirely 
devoid of both: and under such rule as that of 
Julius IIL> the morals of the clergy could not have 
been difiFerent. 

Nothing is more difficult than to estimate the 
comparative amount of vice existing at any two 
periods in the same country : it is probable that 
its real amount in kind remains the same, whilst 
the grossness and nature of it varies considerably. 
In a country where the inhabitants are brought 
under obedience to laws, so that . open violence is 
restrained, crimes of that description will be less 
frequent. Seductions will take the place of rapes : 
malice and revenge will find the means of gratifi- 
cation through litigation more than by the assas- 
sin's dagger : - but power will still oppress the de- 
fenceless in every ramification of human society. 
It must be obvious to all, and every day's expe- 
rience affords example, that men fear exposure 
before the public more than any other thing. 
Daily journals now publish, instantly, things which 
used to be only slowly bruited long after the oc- 
currence of the event, and by so far exercise over 
the wicked a salutary restraint. Concealment, 
therefore, becomes, more than ever, a necessary 
concomitant of every offence ; and consequently the 
rarity of the notoriety does not prove a real diminu- 
tion of the practice of immorality from that which 

I 
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obtained four centuries ago: neither is it to be 
denied that the indirect influence of the spread 
of Christianity has been to ameliorate the outward 
conduct of men, and that a greater increase of 
this amelioration has taken place since the Refor- 
mation, than during the whole previous fifteen 
hundred years from the commencement of Chris- 
tianity. It must be remembered, also, that the 
mutual hostility of rival sects has made them keep 
keen eyes on the faults of each other, which ma- 
levolent watchfulness has greatly tended to the 
preservation of outward decency. 

It is easy for those who live under governments 
in which the rulers have no power to exercise 
capricious tyranny, or even for those who live under 
paternal, though absolute governments, to talk of 
and to practise the duty of submission to the powers 
that be: but it is a far difierent trial to those 
who are daily goaded by cruelty and injustice 
inflicted upon themselves, or upon others before 
their eyes. The same remark applies to the duty 
of submission to ecclesiastical authority. The 
number of clergy who had no real occupation, 
regular or secular, in proportion to the rest of 
the community, was so great previous to the Refor- 
mation, that they infested every street and house : 
they gained ready access, under the garb of sanc- 
tity, to all places, and sometimes on pretext of re- 
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ligion, and sometimes without any pretext at all, 
meddled in the domestic concerns of every private 
family. 

Still the people submitted to them, and never 
rose against the clergy as a class apart from any 
other tyrannical body. It was not until the secular 
rulers for their own private ends, and in no wise 
on religious grounds, quarrelled with the rulers 
of the Church, that the people moved in the same 
direction. When the kings and nobles began to 
plunder and rob wholesale, the people carried on 
a little business of the same sort in retail : and 
the character which the religious reformation as- 
sumed in each country was analogous to its political 
condition. England was greatly advanced in civil- 
isation beyond Scotland, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. By the word civilisation here, is meant the 
suprema^jy of fixed laws and rules of government 
in opposition to the arbitrary caprice of. individuals 
or bodies. In England, therefore, the Reforma- 
tion, though conducted by the king for the grati- 
fication of his own wickedness, and by no means 
from any good or reUgious motive, was carried on 
with greater moderation, and with less violence, 
than was done either in Scotland or in Switzer- 
land. In the former country the power of the 
crown was barely greater than that of individual 
barons, and not sufficient to enforce its authority 
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when two or more combined against it. All 
society was torn by factions; men lived, more or 
less, in a state of continued civil war, and of 
liability to sudden assaults and plunder from their 
neighbours, which the government was too weak to 
put down : they looked to no redress from any evil 
but such as their own arm could bring them, and 
every man was accustomed to avenge his own wrongs. 
Hence the character which the Reformation 
assumed in Scotland was quite difierent from that 
which it took in England. In Scotland, it was 
the work of a half-savage people: in England, 
it was the work of a civilised government, with 
which the people sympathised little. In neither 
case did the Reformation start upon any fixed 
principle: it was not an idea that was to be de- 
veloped as it could : it was a mere negation of, 
and resistance to, some present evil, which was 
to be rooted out. Thus it was one thing in Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry^ VIII., and another 
thing under Cromwell: it was one thing in Scot- 
land under James VI., and another thing after 
the Union. Religion never has been separate from 
politics since the foundation of Christianity. The 
Roman Emperor held Christians to be enemies to 
the State; and from that period to the present, 
every ruling power in every State has considered 
all persons, who difiered from the religious opinions 
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of the rulers, to be enemies also of the civil govern- 
ment. There may have been, and probably were, 
several individuals, in all ages in the Church, who 
looked at the spiritual things which lay at the 
bottom of the outward turmoil ; who abstained in 
heart and practice from all admixture with it, and 
who took no part in the work. With the active 
reformers, politics had quite as much to do as re- 
ligion, and necessarily so ; for the Papists claimed, 
for the Bishop of Rome, the right to interfere in 
our domestic broils, and to absolve the subjects 
of the crown of Great Britain from their allegiance. 
Many of the Papists themselves,, however, were in- 
dignant at this, and fought for the rights of the 
country as stoutly as the Protestants; but the 
Pope did not cease to stimulate his followers to 
murder their sovereign. 

The spirit of resistance in the people to autho- 
rity in religious matters, went hand in hand with 
their resistance in civil matters. The English, being 
more civilised, were more easily guided : the Scotch, 
with the reckless fury which always characterises 
the movements of a mob, eflFectually destroyed all 
semblance of a Church in Scotland, as the French 
subsequently did in France. They were provoked 
to this by the bad management of their English 
rulers, in endeavouring to force upon them the form 
of religion which had heen adopted in England. 
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Papists and Prelatists were thus necessarily, in their 
eyes, all one^ hecause hoth alike imposed their forms 
and ceremonies upon them hy the civil authority; 
and the only result that hecame possible, was the 
overthrow of all form of Church whatever. The 
true principle for which the Scotch contended was, 
that laymen had no right to impose ecclesiastical 
laws* In this they were joined by men of kindred 
spirit throughout Great Britain; and thus was 
compacted a mass of otherwise heterogeneous ele- 
ments, holding only one point in common, which 
was, that they would live under no episcopal juris- 
diction whatever, because it was enforced by the 
civil powen 

With the sweet, men must take the bitter of 
their position: if they will effectually avoid the 
possibility of poison being mixed with their food, 
they must eat no food at all : if they will enjoy the 
gratification of eating, they must run the risk of 
swallowing that which does not agree with them. 
In rejecting Episcopacy, they rejected all possibility 
of being members of a Church : because, as has 
been stated many times in other places, a Church is 
an organised body, whose organisation is as fixed 
and determined as the organisation of a human 
body, and can be as little altered, changed, or 
modified ; and to which priesthood is as essential as 
a king to a kingdom. 
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The men, however, were Christian men ; they 
desired to pray to God, to confess their sins to Him, 
to seek His forgiveness through the appointed means 
of the one full, perfect, and sufficient atonement of 
His Son for the sins of the whole world, and to ask 
for the daily assistance of His Holy Spirit to enable 
them to fulfil their duties. So far so good. But 
it was all an abstraction — a question of opinion — 
a theory which had no tangible exponent. Every 
individual might have done ail these things equally 
well on a desert island, or in his own private room. 
In an evil hour they proceeded further, and reject- 
ing ecclesiastical authority because imposed by lay 
power, the laymen amongst them most inconsistently 
imagined that they were qualified to act as apo- 
stles, whose office alone it is to establish, set in order, 
and arrange Churches. " By their fruits ye shall 
know them." Most obviously are they proved, by 
the evidence of 300 years, to have had no apostolic 
gift or qualification at any time among them. They 
started from the false idea that they could find a 
receipt for making a Church in the New Testament. 
This fancy still infests all Protestants, more or less ; 
and they constantly combat the claim of the Papist 
for the authority of tradition, by a counter-claim 
for the authority of a text It is, therefore, worth 
while shortly to consider what the New Testament 
really is, and whether it be possible from the nature. 
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and character, and intention of the writings therein 
contained, to find this desired receipt. The New 
Testament then co^ains, first, four accounts of the 
life of our Lord — three written hy eye-witnesses, 
and one collected from the reports of others. 
Secondly, a history of the proceedings, for a very 
short time, of some of the men whom our Lord 
whilst on earth chose for apostles, and the preach- 
ings and journeys of another apostle (St. Paul), to 
whom, subsequently to the choice of the others, was 
given a commission to countries difierent from 
theirs. In no part of this history, however, is to 
be found the desired receipt for making a Church. 
Thirdly, letters to assemblies of believers, who had 
already begun to be formed into Churches, some in 
one stage and some in another, towards that end ; 
all, however, in an imperfect state concerning their 
internal condition, but with no mention of their 
external organisation or structure. Fourthly, three 
letters from St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, telling 
them to select and ordain ministers, and giving 
them thereby authority so to do ; but still nothing 
about any further details. In the history of the 
preachings of the apostles, however, it is incidentally 
mentioned that the people should choose their 
deacons, although such right does not seem to have 
been recognised either by Timothy or by Titus. 
Every system which afiects masses of men requires 
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time for its developement ; and Anti-episcopalianisniy 
in time, developed its true character. Its ministers 
are elected by the people, and consequently, accord- 
ing to the authority to which aloiie they profess to 
bow, are only deacons. Although other ministers 
lay hands upon them before they begin to consider 
themselves the teachers of any particular congre- 
gation, no special gift of the Holy Ghost is supposed 
to be conferred or received. To use the expression 
of the Swiss professor of Theology, the minister 
receives no more than a physician receives from a 
medical diploma, namely, a certificate that he has 
undergone a certain education, and possesses the 
necessary qualifications for a teacher. He is not 
supposed to receive any particular gift, whereby he 
is empowered to administer the Sacraments with an 
efficacy with which no other man can. They pro- 
perly disclaim all right to the title of priests, to 
ofier sacrifice, to officiate at an altar, or to confer 
the Holy Ghost by the imposition of hands. In 
every act, and by every means, they proclaim that 
Anti-episcopalian ministers are not priests, but 
deacons. 

In their vocation of deacons, however, they 
laboured efficiently ; and, about a century ago, the 
middling classes of Scotch people were the best 
instructed and most moral people in Europe. Their 
religion was chiefly confined to their own families. 
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where great simplicity and purity of manners pre- 
vailed ; joined, howeyer, to much moroseness, harsh- 
ness, and cruelty. In the public assemblies, which 
they called their Churches, there was no more 
Uberty for every man to read and judge of the 
interpretation of l^e word of God for himself, than 
there is in the Papacy. Never was a more false 
assumption made than that of liberty of conscience 
by the Presbyterian sects. It has been the most 
intolerant of any: no one dare put the remotest 
interpretation upon any sentence which did not 
square with the most narrow-minded creed that 
ever was set up as a caricature of Christianity. 
The Calvinistic creed, as it too developed itself, 
was mere fatalism ; for the Scotch were so scared 
by terror from Rome, that they sought refuge in 
Mecca. The denial of any free-will in man more 
than in a horse, and scarcely so much — a belief 
in a predestination fixed in the unalterable coun- 
cils of Jehovah before the creation of the world, 
irrespective of all means, except faith that the 
merits of Christ are imputed to them; and a 
consequent division of all mankind into but two 
classes, the elect and the reprobate — is supposed 
to be the sum and substance of all that the Bible 
contains, and all that any Presbyterian minister 
dares to say he has found in it, on pain of ex- 
pulsion by their Church courts. To this was 
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added a tyrannical meddling with the dress of indi- 
viduals ; prescribing who of the women might wear 
silk, and who might not ; enforcing a Jewish, strict 
observance of Sunday, which they would call the 
Sabbath ; and punishing as well as did the Papists, 
by the secular sword, all offenders against good 
morals. 

The evils of Calvmism are now much mitigated, 
as also those of Popery, and by the same means : 
not m either case bVil amenLent of bad prin. 
ciples, but by the rising up of the infidel spirit, 
which, though breaking out in the Protestant 
Churches in the time of the Reformation, has only 
fully developed itself since the French Revolution. 
Still, however, instances are easily to be met with 
where people justify the crimes they have com- 
mitted by saying, " They had it to do, and could not 
get by it:'* which is the the excuse of the Turk, 
who says, " It was written." Voltaire began by 
turning the Swiss into ridicule ; and the French, in 
1794, swept their Calvinistic sumptuary laws and 
their political independence away together. Bums 
ridiculed the Scotch ministers ; and liberalism has 
scared them from their cuttie-stools, much sanctimo- 
niousness, and some cant. It would have been well 
if it had stopped there ; but religion, which long 
remained in the private families after it had died 
away in the public assemblies, has become obsolete 
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also. The rising up of children against their 
parents, at the time of the passing of the Reform 
Bill, opened the eyes of many who were previously 
hliiid to what had heen going on around them ; and 
now the Free- Kirk mania has set parents, brothers, 
and sisters, all by the ears together, and carried 
schism and disunion into almost every family in Scot- 
land. If the clergy of the Church of Rome have 
failed with their powerful machinery to reform the 
morals of people under their control, the clergy of 
the Church of Scotland have failed in a no less signal 
manner. The following extract from the " Edin- 
burgh Review*' for January 184i7> p. 1, contains 
a just estimate of the fruit of their labours: — 
*' Scotland had been singularly late in cultiva- 
ting the arts of peace. Up to the union of the 
two crowns, her history is little better than a 
chronicle of factious outbreaks and ferocious dar- 
ing; which other parents, as well as Arnold, may 
often have been unwilling to let their children read, 
lest the only tales the grandfathers of Scotland had 
to tell should give them too bad an opinion of 
human nature.*' Such was the result of the guid- 
ance of Calvinistic Presbyteries for two hundred 
years. 

At the beginning of the Reformation, the idea 
of a Church existing separate from the State did 
not enter into the minds of the Reformers. This, 
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which is by very far the most clear principle of 
Church government in the New Testament, they 
wholly overlooked : a curious specimen of a theo- 
logical vision which pretended to see stars in- 
visible to all the world beside, and yet could not 
see the sun, the centre of the whole system, — 
no very brilliant example of their apostolical talent. 
If the clergy are to ask the civil magistrate to 
lend his sword to enforce the payment of their 
stipends, it follows that he must see that the 
duties for which that stipend is paid are duly 
performed. Thus he becomes of necessity a judge 
of the due performance of ecclesiastical duties, and 
has jurisdiction in the Church. Wise men may 
make a system, in itself defective, run on for a 
certain time ; but, when other men succeed to its 
government, the defects become apparent. The 
modem Scotch Free-Kirk theory of a Church 
united to a State, with which the State was not to 
interfere, was the most absurd that ever was ima- 
gined. When the question began to be really 
examined, such a condition of things could not 
stand for a moment. The wise Scotchmen, who 
had had the direction of the ecclesiastical patronage 
of the Crown in Scotland, ever since the Union, 
particularly the Dundasses, both of Amiston and 
Melville, took care that Crown-livings should be 
given only to such persons as the people would 
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approve of ; but when rash, daring, reckless men^ ig. 
norant of the arts of ruling, and eager only to reward 
political partisans, came into power, in 1830, and 
bestowed livings upon their favourite ministers, 
without humouring the wishes of the people, at 
the same time that they were encouraging the 
masses to rise up and alter the whole frame-work of 
political society, the Free-Kirk was the necessary 
result of such doctrines and practice, and another 
sect has been added to the interminable prolificness 
of Protestantism. 

In the Church of England, the right of the 
people to dissent from the appointment of any 
minister over them is recognised ; but the grounds 
for that dissent must be defined and tangible. 
Justice requires this on all hands ; but justice 
did not exist in Scotland at the time of the Re- 
formation; neither does it yet, save as they have 
been compelled to conform themselves to the ex- 
actness of the English courts. Indeed, the very 
fact of their Supreme Court being one of mixed 
law and equity, is sufficient to shew that its 
decisions can never be of authority for prece- 
dents ; since every decision may have been modi- 
fied by special circumstances. A minister, on 
being presented to a cure, may be rejected in Scot- 
land by the people without a shadow of justice, 
or without any other reason than that his preach- 
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ing is alleged not to be edifying ; and it is for 
the practice of this injustice that the members of 
the Free Kirk contend. The same principle, being 
one of self-destruction, must bring their own system 
to an end; for the same plea by which the people 
may capriciously reject a minister without assign- 
able cause at the first, equally justifies, in their 
eyes, their doing so at any subsequent period ; and, 
accordingly, wheneyer Jtheir ears begin to itch for 
something new, they quit their minister, elect 
another, build a church for him, and leave the 
old one to starve, — a fit desert for men who, un- 
mindful of the dignity of a minister of the Gospel, 
will pander to such an antichristian system. Cer- 
tainly, of all people under heaven, the Scotch seem 
the most unfortunate in their attempt to order and 
establish churches. 

The Free-Kirk people think they have en- 
trenched themselves behind an unassailable bul- 
wark, when they assert that Christ is the only 
Ruler in His Church, — a position which appears 
to them alike novel and striking, although it is 
equally admitted, asserted, and maintained by every 
Christian sect, as every other truism must be. The 
only question is, " Whether does the Lord Jesus 
Christ, now in the heavens, put forth His rule in 
His Church, through the head, or through the tail ? 
through rulers, or through the people? through 
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kings, or through the mob? through bishops, or 
through seat-holders?" This is the real gist of 
the question : and as these persons think that the 
Scriptures are the only authority in such matters, 
let them shew that He manifested His rule, not 
through Timothy and Titus, but through the mobs 
of Ephesus and Crete, or, as they value a reputa- 
tion for common sense, for ever give up their inter- 
pretation of, and comment on, their truism. 

This is really the great religious point at 
issue in the present day, and it includes all the 
rest. All men who pretend to have any interest 
in the things of another world, and who have any 
concern for the fate of their own souls, are pretty 
much agreed upon the means by which those in- 
terests are to be advanced, so far as their in- 
. dividual persons are concerned. But the cause 
of God in the world is wrapt up in the question. 
Whether it is by Him that kings reign, or whether 
from the choice of the people? whether Christ 
rules through men of His appointment in the 
Church, or through the mob? The former is 
the kingdom of Christ, the latter is the rule of 
antichrist : the former roust be established in the 
confession of some body of persons, although it may 
not contain one thousand members throughout all 
Christendom, whilst the latter must moulder away 
until there are as many sects as there are indi- 
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viduals in the world : the one is a Church huilded 
on a rock, the other is a Church huilded on the 
sandy with no means of cohesion hetween the 
particles. 

Although the Roman Catholics justly hoast of 
the unity of the Church, they have no idea of any 
adyantage contingent upon that unity, save the 
personal salvation of the individuals who form 
its component parts. The whole object of the 
ministration in Protestant sects, also, is avowedly 
directed towards the salvation of individual men. 
In their object, therefore, all the ministers in every 
sect are agreed, however different may be the 
means by which they endeavour to arrive at it. 
No sect whatever looks upon the organisation of 
the Church as a thing essential to its answering 
the end for which God established Christianity on 
the earth. The Papists speak of the organisation 
of their Church as having the authority of anti- 
quity, as having the advantage of unity, as being 
adapted for all classes of men, &c., all which are 
just grounds of admiration ; but still they leave 
the present question, which is the way in which 
God's purposes are effected, untouched. The Pro- 
testants dwell on the danger of men being enslaved , 
by blind obedience to commands which they do 
not understand, of becoming idolaters, and so of 
losing their souls in the Papacy, whereas they 

K 
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have a purer faith free from all such perils in their 
own communions. Still none say that the organisa- 
tion is, in itself, the essential thing, independent of 
its effect on the individuals composing it : and 
since all parties have equally lost sight of the one 
end and ohject to he attained hy this due or- 
ganisation^ they are alike incapahle of attaching 
the importance to it which the subject merits. 

God promised to the world that He will es- 
tablish His kingdom in it, when there shall be no 
more death, sorrow, sighing, suffering of any kind, 
moral or physical. The Head of this kingdom is 
His Son Jesus Christ : the chief officers and rulers 
of this kingdom are appointed for the due order 
and suborder of its parts: these officers and 
rulers are arranged in different grades and orders, 
by which, as in an organised army, God's order 
and method of rule in His kingdom is shewn to 
the world. It is especially necessary that this His 
order and rule of His kingdom should be shewn 
in these days, when He is suffering all order, as 
it has hitherto subsisted, to fall into the hands of 
its enemies, who will destroy it, so that there shall 
be no order, rule, or authority upon the earth. 
^In these days, therefore, two things may be seen 
going on simultaneously, — the progressive crum- 
bling away of all established churches and king- 
doms, through the judgment of God on kings 
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and priests who have ruled for themselves and not 
for God ; and the progressive rise of the order 
of His Kingdom, which, without any human power, 
as a mountain cut out without hands, shall ap- 
pear as a witness of His rule, and they who shall 
have given that witness, shall be caught up to 
meet the Lord in the air, as a reward for having 
borne this testimony, and as a bride prepared for 
the bridegroom. 

It is undeniable that the disputes amongst 
Christians concerning present things have effaced 
from the mind of the Christian Church the hope 
of the return of our Lord to this earth : none de- 
sire it ; none pray for it ; none long for it. Yet 
the only hope held out to suffering humanity, 
and, moreover, to the whole suffering creation, 
of deliverance from sin, pain, and death, is 
from this Advent. At the time when it takes 
place, they upon the earth, who are desiring it, 
will have their corruptible bodies changed into 
incorruptible bodies without seeing death. These 
persons, however, will not be detached and un- 
connected individuals, like grains of sand, one 
in Loudon, one in Paris, one in Edinburgh, 
one in Moscow, one in Rome, &c., unknown 
and unconnected by any common bond with each 
other, but persons builded into a unity of actual 
organisation, as well as of inward faith and hope. 
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The hope is a thing to be shared with others ; of 
its realisation no one shall partake without others 
with him ; so that the hope begets, through com- 
munity of interest, brotherly charity and catholicity. 
The points of theology to which those Protest- 
ants in all sects, who have most hope, have ex- 
clusively confined themselves, have tended to pro- 
duce selfishness, narrow-mindedness, want of charity, 
and uncatholicity. These points are, in themselves, 
good ; the first of which being the answer to the 
all-important question to every individual, " What 
must I do to be saved?'' Assuredly a man is 
profited nothing if he gain the whole world, and 
yet lose his own soul ; therefore, all true religious 
feeling must begin there. But it ought not to 
end there; by ending there, it makes the whole 
religious feelings, sentiments^ studies, and thoughts 
of a man rest exclusively on self. They who have 
this one idea only, look with distrust upon others who 
extend their views further, as unsound in the fund- 
amental doctrines of the Christian faith. They 
also are dishonest with the Scriptures; and, as 
in the Papacy, men will say that they believe that 
the sacramental bread in the Eucharist, which they 
taste in their mouths to be bread, is not bread, 
because the priests have told them so, and, there- 
fore, being untrue to the conviction of their senses, 
acquire a habit of lying and dishonesty of spirit, 
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SO do Protestants, who force all the Scriptures to 
centre into the one idea of personal salvation, act 
falsely with the plain words of the Scriptures, 
and, under the name and pretext of giving a 
spiritual application to God's promises, set aside 
the letter, and assert that they understand that 
which they know they do not, and twist and pervert 
the sense till it says things totally dissimilar from 
that which the language clearly declares. 

The world is very keen-sighted in things re- 
garding its own interests, and its judgment is to 
be attended to. The charge of slyness, prevarica- 
tion, and want of plain straightforward honesty, 
which it has ever reiterated against those who 
profess to be more religious than their neighbours, 
must have some foundation. This wickedness under 
the mask of religion came out in bold relief in the 
days of Cromwell, and the same character is ob- 
servable in all the sects. Protestants are willing 
enough to charge on the Jesuits the spirit of de- 
ception, which is quite as visible amongst them- 
selves to all eyes but their own. The foundation of 
it, with the Papists, is dishonesty in matters of faith, 
such as the absence of the bread in the Eucharist, 
the duty of blindness in obedience, and the power 
of the clergy to turn vices into virtues ; the foun- 
dation with the Protestants, is their dishonesty with 
the Scriptures, in perverting the plainest words 
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from their true meaning. These things, once ad- 
mitted into men's systems of religion, make trifling 
with their consciences a duty, and open a door to 
every kind of hypocrisy. 

There is no doubt that every Christian has a 
right to possess the Scriptures, if he can procure a 
copy, and pleases so to do ; but it by no means 
follows that he can understand them. There are 
certain passages which he, doubtless, can compre- 
hendjt if he be a person of average intelligence ; 
but the larger part of them no one can understand. 
Many parts will not be fulfilled until after the 
return of our blessed Lord to this earth ; many 
relate to events which shall not take place until 
the Christian dispensation shall have closed ; many 
require the voice of prophecy to explain ; many de- 
mand a knowledge of history, and of the manners 
of Oriental nations, which the majority of persons 
in Great Britain cannot possess. But man's sal- 
vation does not depend upon such passages: so 
far as individuals are concerned, it matters not 
whether they understand them or not. It is, how- 
ever, necessary for the heads and guides of the 
whole body, as one, to understand them ; and God 
ordained a class of ministers, even apostles, in 
order to apply the knowledge of them which He 
gives, but only so far as is practically useful 
for the day and hour of the Church, through 
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another class of ministers, even prophets. Yet, 
throughout the Protestant sects in England, Scot- 
land, and Switzerland, there is not an illiterate 
person who has any religious life, who does not 
read the Scriptures, and imagine that he has an 
inward light which enahles him to apply and in- 
terpret, in a mystical sense according to his own 
ideas, every and any portion he pleases, be it nar- 
rative, history, type, or ceremony. 

Although it is the right of every body to possess 
a copy of the Scriptures, as it is his right to possess 
any other thing which he can honestly obtain, it by 
no means follows that it is advantageous to him 
to do so. Many men have not common sense, and 
if they have it not, they had better not read them. 
The Scriptures pre-suppose that men have com- 
mon sense, just as they pre-suppose that men can 
either read themselves, or are not deaf so as to 
be unable to profit when others read them. Read- 
ing the Scriptures will give neither common sense 
nor the sense of hearing to men who have them 
not, and such persons will not profit by the Scrip- 
tures. If evil of one kind has come into the Papacy 
from the people not having the Scriptures, their 
promiscuous use has been a source of as great 
evil among the Protestants, though of an opposite 
character. The distribution of the Bible, as the 
universal cure for all moral and theological evil. 
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is as great a delusion as any other panacea 
which professes to cure all physical ill. The 
Protestants, with all their reading, have not yet 
learned to take the heam out of their own eyes, in 
drder that they may see clearly to take the motes 
out of the eyes of the Papacy. 

A vain war of words has raged more intensely 
in Scotland than in England, because the people 
are more contentious, and have been celebrated, 
in all times, for their intestine broils. Southern 
against English, Southern against Highland, valley 
against valley, family against family. The war of 
swords has been suppressed within the last century 
by the power of the government, formerly too weak 
to do so, and it has been succeeded by a war of 
words; and the tongue, if not so deadly as the 
weapon it has supplanted, is " set on fire of hell," 
does as much mischief, and makes more noise. 
Where one sect is exclusively supported by the 
power and wealth of the State, it is impossible for 
a dissenting sect to exist except by contention : it 
is the only form, except missionary exertions, in 
which its life can act. Every anti-Episcopalian sect 
is fed in its public assemblies by words of preachers, 
not by sacraments ; it cannot grow, save in con- 
formity with that on which it is nourished : it is 
fed by strife, and on strife it must live: it has 
not the flesh or blood of Christ on which to feed, 
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and, therefore, cannot be transformed into His 
likeness. 

It would be ludicrous, if the subject were not too 
solemn, to hear men disputing about words, as 
they often do, when they are agreed upon the 
subject on which they are at variance; and such 
is the case in most of the disputes with which the 
Calvinistic sects abound. For example, there has 
been a hot contention about the extent of the 
efBcacy of the atonement, under the cant term of 
God's love to all men. No one means to deny 
the words of Scripture, that God is Love; and 
no one means to assert that the consequence of 
this character of God is, that all men are saved. 
Thus the matter on which they have been dis- 
puting for years, is simply the terms in which a 
proposition on which all are agreed should be 
stated. Nothing can more strongly mark the love 
of disputation which pervades the sects, and which 
is so contrary to the spirit that the Apostle Paul 
teaches the Churches to cultivate. But the only 
way in which Divine life shews itself in Protest- 
antism is by disputation. Amongst Roman Catho- 
lics, this life goes forth in the more useful form 
of societies for affording personal assistance to the 
poor and afflicted ; services which, if attempted to 
be performed by Protestants, are effected by giving 
an annual subscription to hire some other person 
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to do that which is irksome and disagreeable to 
be done by the individual himself. It goes forth 
in adorning and beautifying the house of God ; 
in painted windows; in splendid and appropriate 
buildings ; besides innumerable societies for the 
relief, by the personal acts of the members them- 
selves, of every possible variety of human wretch- 
edness and woe, as they are seen to abound in 
Genoa and Rome. But, alas! what has Scotland 
produced in the way of national charity? The 
records of its shame have been published by a 
Government Commission for that end ; and it is 
therein proved that scarcely any provision is fur- 
nished for old age and decrepitude. They boasted 
for a long time of the method in which they 
managed their poor, and recommended its adop- 
tion by the English. In an evil hour for the re- 
putation of the people on the score of charity, a 
Government Commission was appointed to inquire 
into this vaunted method, and any thing so cruel 
and disgraceful to the name and character of a 
Christian nation has never been laid bare to public 
indignation, except in Ireland, which is the only 
other country in Christendom where no provision 
has been made for the poor. 

The anti-Episcopalian ministers in England 
have been the means of one great blessing to that 
country, for it is to them almost exclusively that the 
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lower orders of the people are indebted for any 
knowledge of Christianity. The miners, the col- 
liers, the manufacturers, who have all increased 
greatly in numbers during the last century, as well 
as the most scattered inhabitants of country parishes, 
were greatly neglected by the bishops and clergy of 
the Church of England : the Wesleyans and Bap- 
tists laboured zealously to impart the elements of 
Christian knowledge to the very lowest classes, and 
abundant blessing has crowned their endeavours. 
It is the custom of Protestant Dissenters to speak 
at all times as if they were the exclusive advocates 
of religious toleration, and that the Roman Catholics 
were the enemies of the same. But the fact is, that 
the penal laws under which Dissenters suflFered 
were enacted by the anti-Episcopalians in the time 
of Cromwell ; that the first person who laboured 
for their removal was the Roman Catholic King 
James II., who gained over William Penn, the 
Quaker, after considerable opposition, to the same 
opinion; and that the removal was at that time 
most bitterly opposed by the Dissenters themselves. 
The life of Cromwell, which has lately been given 
to the public in a more detailed form than it ex- 
isted previously, is of great use in proving that the 
cruelties, hypocrisies, and blasphemies which the 
persecutors in the Romish Church have prac- 
tised, have been fully equalled by Protestant Dis- 
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senters, wherever they have had the power of using 
them. 

The path of wisdom is to steer between ex- 
tremes, lest we make shipwreck on one or the 
other. The path of foolishness is to be either in 
one extreme or in another. Popery and Protest- 
antism are two extremes ; the Church of Christ is 
alone the abode of wisdom, for He is the true 
Solomon who dwells in, and whose Spirit pervades, 
it. Obedience to ecclesiastical superiors is a truth 
which in Popery has annihilated the responsibility 
and all the moral dignity of man. The right of 
private judgment is a truth which in Protestantism 
has destroyed all obedience both to the ecclesiastical 
and civil magistrate, except as much as can be 
obtained by the sword. The differences are irre- 
concileable, because the assertion which each party 
makes is true, and he will die sooner than abandon 
it ; whilst the extent to which each carries his own 
dogma, unmodified by the other, is the error which 
is equally fatal to all. In the Church of Christ 
alone is to be found the reconciliation of all dis- 
cord, the peace which He bequeathed to the world. 
This Church can be none other in form than that 
which He has ordained, and can admit of no 
variation, because His life, which is free to yield 
obedience, and at the same time to exercise its 
will, can only do both in the way in which those 
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forms do indicate and prescribe. Yet there is 
not a single sect that does not contend and wit- 
ness for an important truth, which, if held in a 
loving spirit and in a catholic Church, would be 
a source of blessing to all. The Quaker, for ex- 
ample, is right in maintaining the superior im- 
portance of the inward and invisible part of every 
sacrament and rite to the outward and visible, just 
as the soul is of more importance than the body ; 
the propriety of simplicity in ordinary discourse ; 
the absence of show and ostentation in the use of 
the blessings which God has given to be enjoyed. 
If joined in the communion of the Catholic Church, 
such example and testimony would operate upon 
and be a blessing to all around, but, being held 
in sectarian self-sufBciency, serve only as ensigns 
of schism and unholy separateness. 

The fervour of the Wesleyan Methodist, the 
plainness of his speech, and the devotion with 
which he seeks out the poorest and most neglected 
part of the population, shew how well adapted he 
is to do the work of an evangelist in that sphere, 
and that his real ecclesiastical standing in the 
Church is in the Deaconship. Left to them- 
selves, without other characters to bear upon their 
fervour, and supply them with the doctrine and 
steadiness which are often lacking amongst them, 
the Methodists run into extravagances which excite 
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disgust, and pursue courses which taken by them- 
selves cannot be justified. Valuable, indeed, would 
such men be in their place in the One Catholic 
Church. 

The Presbyterians, whose name implies simply 
their testimony against the government of the 
Church being in one individual, do indeed bear 
witness to a great truth ; but it is not the only 
truth in Church government. The Independents, 
who do contend, on the other hand, for the inde- 
pendence of every separate Church of any other 
similar body, are as correct, in so much as they 
know of the subject ; and the opinions of both are 
seen to be true, and are reconciled in the Church of 
Christ, as He has constituted it ; but whilst such 
views are held in schism [they are irreconcileable, 
and cannot both be correct. 

The Church of England testifies for the right 
of the laity to be as much considered part of the 
Church as the clergy ; for their right to have the 
services performed in the common language of the 
countrv ; to receive the sacraments as Christ 
appointed; and to be responsible for the exercise 
of their judgment upon all matters submitted to 
them as objects of faith. These, and many other 
similar points, are more subjects of discipline and 
regulation than of faith, and could never be con- 
tradicted in the Church of Christ. 
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The Church of Rome testifies for the import- 
ance of unity as essential to the Church ; for the 
necessity of ecclesiastical discipline in order to lead 
souls to heaven; for the uselessness of the dead 
letter of Scripture without a living interpreter; for 
the value of rites in the due worship of God. 

All the differences ahove enumerated as those 
for which these various sects have separated from 
their brethren, might be held in harmony together, 
without there being any more necessity for collision 
than there is between branches of the same army — 
between the cavalry, the artillery, and the infantry. 
But knowledge only puffeth up, and so breaks the 
bonds which charity alone cements. Each of these 
doctrines, which are true and good, have caused 
those who hold them to say to the rest, " Depart 
from me, for I am holier than thou." Love would 
have bound them all together, and produced by 
that union a glory to God which none can give in 
separateness from the rest. United, they would 
have been strong; disjoined, they are weak. The 
end of their standing out in schism (and there 
is not a hope to be entertained for a moment of 
their ever uniting) will be, that they will be sucked 
individually, one after the other, into the vortex 
of the infidel spirit of the time, which accommo- 
dates itself to every form of the mind of man. 
It is like a contagion from which none can guard 
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himself^ which fills the atmosphere and penetrates 
all the invisible pores of every man's being. The 
ordinances of the Church alone can shield any one; 
these alone are the defences and armour of God's 
providing; for this end they were given, and all 
who abide within them shall be safe. 

The spiritual question really at issue between 
the Church of Rome and the Protestant anti- 
Episcopalian Churches is this, — " Is religion an 
opinion or a habit? Does salvation depend upon 
the acknowledgment of a syllogism, or upon *con- 
formity to God?" If the former be the truth, 
then is a preacher all that is requisite : if the 
latter, then all the machinery and instruments 
ordained of God in the Church are indispensable. 
Then are sacraments necessary to give and to sus- 
tain the invisible life ; then are elders necessary to 
instruct the judgment in sound doctrine; prophets, 
to open the deep things of God, whereby the 
imagination may be guided into spiritual channels; 
evangelists, to recall to memory the state in which 
we were bom, and out of which we have been 
recovered ; and pastors, to wean the affections from 
things on earth, and lead them to things above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 
The Roman Catholic clergy may have led many 
men ill; but they have guided many rightly: 
whilst the clergy amongst anti-Episcopalians have 
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not had the mesms of leading them at all: the 
utmost that they have heen able to do for men 
is to tell them the path in which they ought to 
go, and then leave them to walk in it the best 
way they could. The first character of God, how- 
ever, is that of a Father; the correlative of which 
is children : and no good or wise father contents 
himself with telling his children what to do, but 
•he watches over them, and by various means, some 
of foreseeing and preventing evil before it arises, 
and some of remedy after it has occurred, un- 
ceasingly overlooks them daily . and hourly. Our 
heavenly Father does no less, and has appointed 
various servants and divers means by which this 
watchfulness over His little ones may be carried 
into operation, because He knows that they are 
unable to guide themselves. 

If the Church be the body of Christ, as all do 
in some sense or other admit, there can be but on^ 
Church, for the same reason that an individual 
can have but one body. All persons who pay any 
attention to religion do also admit, that out of 
the Church there is and can be no salvation. In 
this proposition, the question will turn upon the 
definition of the word Church ; but, let them 
be agreed on this, they will no longer difier on 
the remainder. One Church, out of which there 
is no salvation, is the gift of God to men for the 

L 
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purposes, among other purposes, of leading men, 
or of men being led, to heaven. The process 
by which this leading is eflFected and carried on, 
consists of instruction and discipline as an integral 
part, or essential attribute of this Church, and is 
also a gift of God. No body, therefore, which 
systematically and intentionally excludes all dis- 
cipline upon the spirits and actions of men, can 
be a part of the Church of Christ. It is a 
curious phenomenon, that the sects who are the 
narrowest and the most exclusive in their defini- 
tions of the Church, and who limit the number 
of individuals to be saved to the small body of 
their own communion, and which they suppose to 
be the election, are the loudest in condemning the 
alleged narrow-mindedness of those who deny sal- 
vation to any who are out of the Church. It is 
probable that the errors on this subject are rather 
in the head than in the heart, and that men, having 
departed from the sound teaching of the Church 
concerning herself, have tried to compass matters 
too high for them, and fallen into absurdities of 
logic rather than of heresy. 

It is clear that, under no definition, can they 
be members of the Church who do not hold the 
doctrine of the Church ; for example, no person can 
be a metnber of the Church of Christ who denies 
His essential Godhead, or His true and proper 
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humanity ; such as Socinians on the first point, 
and those modern heretics who say that His flesh 
was not that of the Blessed Virgin, but a new 
substance first created in her womb. Again, nq 
person can be a member of the Church who denies 
the presence of the Holy Ghost to give life in the 
sacrament of Baptism, or the real presence of the flesh 
and blood of Christ in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. It is very possible, however, to believe 
all these essential articles of Christian verity, and 
yet not be a member of the Church, just as any 
person may acquire a knowledge of, and believe 
propositions which are cognisable by his under- 
standing upon any other subject ; and therefore 
it must be considered, furthermore, that no 
one can be a member of the Church who denies 
its discipline for directing the thoughts and con- 
duct of men: for to deny this is to convert the 
Church into a mere intangible abstraction, of 
no more practical importance to the mass of man* 
kind in this life than is the Newtonian svstem of 
astronomy. 

Now, at the root of this belief in the discipline 
or guidance of the Church, lies the authority of 
certain men to conduct it ; and since that authority 
in God*s Church, which He has given in order 
to guide men, can only be conferred by Himself, 
it follows that the principle of men electing their 
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own ministers is subversive of the discipline, which 
is tantamount to being subversive of the essence, of 
the Christian Church. It is, therefore, impossible 
that those persons and those sects which contend 
for this principle can be members of the Church of 
Christ; that is, if the word Church be taken in 
any sense more restricted than as comprehending 
all baptized persons. 

Discipline, like every other good thing, has 
been so caricatured by priestcraft in all ages, that 
men have revolted from the idea of it as from a 
pestilence, and have preferred to be without an 
unknown blessing rather than come under sub- 
jection to a certain evil. Without going back 
beyond the lifetime of the present generation, 
abundant examples may be given of the cruelty that 
has been exercised under its name, and of the folly 
of the measures employed. One example has been 
already furnished in the first lecture; more shall 
be given now. A priest, having said something 
offensive to his bishop, and being on the following 
evening at supper in his brother's family, in which 
he resided, was called out of the room, and did not 
return home again for nine months. At the end of 
that period, he appeared with his nails the length 
of birds' claws, his black hair having become 
white and hanging over his shoulders; unable to 
stand upright, and covered with vermin. He had 
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been seized on the night when he was missed, 
and hurried off to an ecclesiastical prison at sixty 
miles' distance, in which he had been confined all 
that period in a cell wherein he could not stand 
upright, upon bread and water, with no change of 
linen or water. 

A Mesopotamian priest, who had come to Rome 
in the hope of gaining some assistance for his flock, 
being found to be the only native of that country in 
the city, was detained against his will for twenty 
years, and often punished for expressing his wish to 
go home. At length, under pretext of his having 
aided a young pupil to escape (which, however, he 
did not do), he was repeatedly and so cruelly fla- 
gellated, that, five years afterwards, he was scarcely 
recognisable by an English general, who was his 
friend; and he died of the treatment he had 
received. 

A celebrated French infidel lawver became con- 
verted, and in process of time joined the Jesuits. 
They said he was proud and vain of his learning ; 
and, therefore, they ordered him to fill a cart with 
stones, at which employment they continued to 
keep him for two years. It is very possible that 
the man was proud, but there is no direct antipathy 
between pride and a stone-cart. The real object 
was either to drive him from the order, or to reduce 
him to being a mere cadaver, or stick in their 
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hands. It was not to correct his pride, but to gain 
a slave, that was their aim. 

But to proceed. A young woman of nineteen 
entered a convent, in the vain expectation that she 
would be enabled to pass her life in prayer to God, 
and in meditation on the love of her Saviour 
and of His Virgin Mother. No sooner was she 
immured, than she was told by the abbess that she 
was proud ; and she was sent to sleep in the cellars 
of the convent, which were below the level of the 
river. Resisting this, she was made to toil at all 
kinds of menial drudgery, invented on purpose to 
wear out her body and mind. These means, joined 
to insufficient food, rendered her dropsical, and 
brought on low fever, so that, at the end of eight 
months, a beautiful, strong, and healthy young 
woman was so changed, that her mother did not 
recognise her when she saw her through the grating 
of the parlour, till the poor child exclaimed, " O 
mia madrey la crudeltd deW abbadessa m*haJatto 
cost!" 

In another convent, a nun was ordered to confine 
herself to her hard, wooden bed, where she lay for 
several years, until ulcers were formed on the points 
of her emaciated bones, to which her coarse gar- 
ment, that she was never suffered to change, ad- 
hered. In another, a nun was not permitted to lie 
down, save for a short time in the night, her rest 
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being broken every two hours, in order to go 
through some silly repetition of Paters and Aves, 
till, weakened also by want of proper nourishment, 
she fainted, and was often left on the stairs or pas- 
sages where she happened to fall. 

These, and thousands of other instances that 
might be given, are the habitual daily transactions 
which take place throughout Italy, and which are 
called discipline; and, unquestionably, if this be 
discipline, the world is better without it : but it is, 
in fact, the systematic cruelty of priests, taking this 
covert means of getting vent, now that they dare no 
longer perpetuate public executions and nuto-da-^s^ 
which they do blaspheme in calling by the name of 
discipline. 

The non-compatibility of the existence of a 
Church without discipline, and the truth that God 
himself is the author of it through the clergy, has 
been clearly shewn in the well-reasoned and elegant 
work of Archdeacon Manning, on the Unity of the 
Church ; and he carries his argument triumphantly 
against the Protestant Dissenters, Scotch Free 
Kirk, &c. : but he does not perceive that the argu- 
ment is equally conclusive against the Church of 
England. Laymen appoint themselves to be min- 
isters in the Church of England, or they are ap- 
pointed by other laymen. For example, one of the 
ministers of the crown asks the lay queen to order 
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the canons of a certain cathedral to elect the 
brother of that minister to be a bishop : with this 
order the canons comply, or, if they refiise, which 
they never do, they incur the penalties of pre- 
munire, by which they are imprisoned till they do 
comply, and all their revenues sequestered. Thus, 
by lay interference and commands, and by lay pe- 
nalties, does a priest become a bishop. If it be 
said, ** Yes ; . but the person so nominated must 
have been already a priest ; ** Granted : but what 
difference does that make ? The father of the min- 
ister having two sons, one clever and the other 
not, pays the expenses necessary for the elder to 
get into Parliament, whereby he becomes a min- 
ister of the crown, and sends the other to college, 
whence, as a matter of course, he becomes a min- 
ister in the Church, and is ordained, on applica- 
tion for orders. The machinery is more com- 
plicated and less direct in the case of the Church of 
England than in the case of the Dissenter; but, 
ultimately, theologically, spiritually, and in the 
sight of God, laymen in each case nominate to 
office in His Church ; and man, not God, appoints 
the persons who should exercise discipline in the 
Church. 

Being once in office, however, the difference be- 
tween the two cases is greatly in favour of the 
Church of England. The ministers there are not 
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removable at the caprice of a lay mob. They are 
firee to exercise their duties ; they may teach things 
' of which the people are ignorant without the fear 
of losing their bread ; they live not in fear of lay 
elders calling them to an account for the sub- 
jects and mode of their ministrations. Such, 
however, is the case throughout the Dissenting 
communities. 

It is notorious that, having departed from the 
discipline of the Church, the Dissenting bodies 
have departed from the doctrine also. Socinianism, 
Neology, Rationalism, and that form of fatalism 
commonly known by the name of Calvinism, and 
not the Calvinism of John Calvin, are the charac- 
teristics now of the Genevan, Swiss, German, 
French, American, and British anti-Episcopalians. 
If individuals, and not masses, are considered, 
it is painful to look back even upon the ortho- 
dox evangelical sects, because the reflection is 
made by all, that the religious state of a vast 
number, after a lapse of years, is obviously to every 
observer worse than it had been at the beginning. 
And how can it be otherwise ? If God has given a 
machinery at the tremendous cost of the death of 
His only-begotten Son, in order, amongst other pur- 
poses, to be a means of guiding men, would it not 
be preposterous to suppose that men can be as well 
ofi^ if they despise and reject that machinery as if 
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they honoured and yielded to it? that they can 
guide themselves by guides of their own choosing 
as well as if He guided them by guides of His 
choosing ? 

If the Popish clergy have wrought mischief in 
the world by their abuse of discipline, the anti- 
Episcopalian sects, who have despised it in these 
latter years, have wrought an equal degree of evil 
in an opposite direction. At the commencement of 
the Reformation, there was, if possible, a more 
vexatious system of spying, secret information, in- 
quisitorial examination, and iniquitous judgments in 
the Presbyterian chief courts than in those of the 
Papists. The conduct of the anti-Episcopalians in 
Ireland and Scotland is as black and cruel as that 
of the Romish clergy against the Waldenses and 
other Protestants in France. The lives of Crom- 
well and Montrose, recently published, appear 
most seasonably as witnesses on this point. Such 
proceedings were at variance altogether with their 
system ; not that cruelty and injustice were at 
variance with it, but discipline or control of any 
opinion or practice of any kind was a violation of 
the unlimited right of private judgment. At the 
same time, deep and mysterious Christian doc- 
trines were openly debated, and these of the most 
abstruse and difficult kind. Thus a familiarity 
with the name, attributes, and character of the 
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Deity was produced ; the Bible became a treasury 
of arrows, from whence every one could draw 
as many as he pleased, with which to wound a 
brother: and now is quoted in justification of 
revolution and plunder by the infidel Radicals, as 
by the Roundheads of old. It is the roaring of 
the beast from the bottomless pit that is heard 
in all those works which accuse the aristocracy and 
the wealthy of selfishly wasting their wealth pro- 
cured by the labour of the artisan. No doubt all 
in authority, from kings downwards, have con* 
ducted themselves amiss, and shall give account of 
the same to God ; but to a revolutionary mob they 
owe no such account; to anonymous editors of 
newspapers they owe no such account: whether 
they fulfil the duties of their station towards those 
below them or not, those below them are not their 
judges ; but the language, increasing every day, 
from the Chartist's club up to Mr. Carlyle's "Life 
of Cromwell,*' is that of denouncing vengeance to be 
inflicted by the hands of the labourer. To this 
end the exertions of the Dissenters have one and 
all tended, some with more consciousness of what 
they were doing and some with less, but still 
producing the same result. The consummation of 
all things — the bringing unto a head of all that 
has been written, is the last act of the great drama 
of the mystery of God's revelation in mortal flesh ; 
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the gathering up of insubordination in the State 
and in the Church as she has been, with the 
gathering up of all order, combined with all freedom, 
in the Church as it shall be. 

Men will naturally ask. What is the upshot of 
all these observations ? to what do they tend ? and, 
if true, in what way do they concern us? The 
answer is, that all men of foresight, in every de- 
partment of the intelligent world, religious or irre- 
ligious, statesmen and radical, speculative his- 
torian and pamphleteer, in England, France, Ger- 
many, and even Italy, do with one voice declare 
that the world is arrived at a crisis ; that there is 
no longer power in the Church or in the State any 
where to resist any thing for which men shall 
combine and clamour. Government, therefore, is 
come to an end, except in the military tyrannies of 
Russia and Austria. The few no longer compel 
the many, whether for good or for evil. Kings are 
reduced to be mere puppets, not the hereditary 
embodying of monarchy, but the tolerated repre- 
sentatives of anarchy. The prophecies of Isaiah, 
&c. are fulfilling to the letter. If Christ, then, be 
a king ; if kingdoms were instituted by Him ; if He 
did constitute a body called a Church ; and if He 
did do any thing more than put a book in men's 
hands, and tell them to do the best they could with 
it J if He is to have any rule over, and guidance of 
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the men whom He created, whose nature He took, 
and for whom He died, He must put forth His 
power, and reveal Himself with such a definiteness 
as He has never done before. 

Amongst religious men of every creed, but 
mostly amongst Protestants, because they have 
chiefly reverenced His book, has the belief and 
hope been revived of His speedy return to this 
earth, in order to set up His Kingdom and His 
Church upon the ruin of all others. These persons 
have advanced at the head of all other believers in 
revelation in the knowledge of God's purpose ; there 
is danger, however, to men in every class, of resting 
where they are, of not pressing forward in the race, 
and of standing still before they arrive at the goal. 
Such, therefore, must go further on still, or they, 
in their turn, will be left behind by others. 

Englishmen are proud of boasting that they 
enjoy interchange of thought, freedom of discus- 
sion, and of religious worship, beyond all other 
people. These blessings were given by God for a 
specific end. It was not for the sake of English- 
men alone, but for the sake of the whole Church, 
that He did these things; and He expects that 
we acknowledge His goodness, and shew our gra- 
titude, by devoting these blessings to His service : 
for, although intended to be blessings, they become 
such, or are turned into curses, only according 
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as they are employed. In no other country in 
Europe hut this is there such toleration as should 
enahle God to cleanse His Church hy beginning to 
shew the method of His kingdom, and how it 
should be ordered. If the rulers of Christendom 
refuse to follow His guidance, then the witness 
which shall be set them here shall be for their con- 
demnation, even as to Chorazin and Bethsaida 
of old. 

There is a small body of Christians out of 
every tribe to be sealed, in order to be translated at 
the coming of the Lord. These are not a promis- 
cuous assembly, but an organised body, in and 
around, and concerning whom do the Scriptures 
find their interpretation, which have hitherto been 
sealed up. This body of persons are one ; they, in 
their several assemblies, are all looking for the same 
thing: and these assemblies are virgins, neither 
having wedded nor committed adultery with the 
kings of the earth ; they have also oil in their lamps, 
which none others have, although they may, with 
equal intensity, be looking for the bridegroom — 
although they have equally heard and believed the 
cry that He is coming. ^ But these have received 
from Apostolic hands that sealing in their foreheads 
which marks them in the day when He makes up 
His jewels. The others will not go to those who 
sell the oil to receive it ; and so, notwithstanding 
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their belief in the coming of the Bridegroom, are 
shut out. It is those who have the oil who are 
counted worthy to escape the things which are 
coming upon the earth, and to stand before the Son 
of Man. Worthy, not because they are personally 
and individually better than other Christians, but 
worthy on account of being faithful to a special 
witness to which they have been called. 

Thus, then, it appears that the company of 
believers who are interested in, and capable of pro- 
fiting by, the things now brought under consideration 
is exceedingly small. It is necessary in these days, 
in order to reap the full measure of blessing which 
God has in store, to be not only, in spirit and in 
truth, a believer in Jesus Christ, but to look with 
joy, in hope and in love, to His appearance. It is 
further requisite to be so situated as to be enabled 
to receive the anointing which seals for the end. 
These three classes of Christians, at the time of 
the end, harmonise with, and are prefigured by 
the three divisions of the harvest. There was, 
indeed, the general harvest of countless grains of 
corn to be gathered into the storehouse of the 
Lord, as there shall be of the great company of the 
redeemed, which no one can number, from the day 
of Pentecost to that hour. But there was pre- 
viously an earnest of the same in the wave-sheaf, 
which was gathered first, and presented in the 
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Temple. Prior to this, however, there were a few 
ears gathered hastily, before they were fully ripe, 
dried in the fire, and made the first ofiering of a 
part of the whole harvest that was to follow. So 
there are some who shall escape the things that are 
coming upon the earth ; while there are others 
who, foolishly refusing this, shall have to go through 
the great tribulation, when, as in the days of Midian, 
if it were not for the elects* sake no flesh shall be 
spared and live, and who shall be witnesses in it, 
although they had rejected the higher privilege of 
escape from it, by being taken up to meet the Lord 
coming with His saints. 

It was observed, in speaking of the actual con- 
dition of the Church of England, that her down- 
fall seemed to be near at hand ; and ^et it was said, 
subsequently, that it would appear, from the Scrip- 
tures, as if all the ecclesiastical, as well as civil, 
forms of government would continue until the 
coming of the Lord. Thus it is that, if any one 
secular or ecclesiastical body be clearly perceived to 
be in extremis^ it is to be inferred that all others 
are in an equally dangerous condition, although 
probably, or at least possibly, from a malady of a 
totally opposite nature. Hence the outward con- 
dition of each church and monarchy serves as a 
clear sign to the true Catholic of the consummation 
of all things, whilst it blinds the sectarian, who 
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rejoices in the downfall of his rival, and thinks 
therehy to benefit his own sect. This has ever been 
the effect of all God's dealings ; light to some and 
darkness to others have been produced or increased 
by the same acts. Of all the divisions of Christen- 
dom^ anti-Episcopalians are in the greatest depth 
of darkness respecting the purpose of God in 
His Church, and fulfil, to the very letter, all that 
is said about God's people being in the darkness 
of Egypt, whilst they apply those Scriptures to the 
Papists. 

No profit can be derived from these reflec- 
tions, if the end be to exalt or decry any one of 
the parts of the great city of Confusion at the 
expense of the other. The use of them is as an 
instrument by which men may see the condition 
into which all have equally fallen — tho hopelessness 
of deliverance by means of any machinery now in 
operation in these great divisions; the certainty, 
therefore, of God's judgments upon all these sys- 
tems equally, that men may cease from mutual 
crimination, and confess, with one united Catholic 
voice and heart, " Unclean, unclean I " 

The first effect of the coming of the Lord in His 
Church must be to shew to all men, by it, alike 
and equally, their ecclesiastical and common, rather 
than their personal and private sins ; and this, not 
by sending preachers to scold in sermons, but 

M 
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by presenting His truth in act. It is as a body 
the Church has failed ; it must be by a body that 
the witness against it is made. A restored por- 
tion, embodying all the truth which Christendom 
contains in doctrine, discipline, and ceremonial, 
must necessarily condemn every part without naming 
it, because such a Church would, in the very act 
of taking the truth of one, silently witness against 
another which did not contain it, and bring out 
into clear light the truth itself, without the rust, 
and dust, and fleshliness with which ages of cor- 
ruption have covered it. No body of Christians, 
let its doctrine and discipline be what they may, 
can be in union with the One Catholic Church, 
which does not set forth in act, at least the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

I. 

The three symbols, commonly known by the 
names of the Apostles*, Nicene, and Athanasian 
Creeds, contain a summary of the doctrine of the 
One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

[All other terms of subscriptions, such as Pope 

Pius's Creed, the Councils, the Thirty-nine Articles, 

the Augsburg Confession, &c., are mere sectarian 

and fleshly contrivances to justify and perpetuate 

schism. 3 

II. 

There are two Sacraments which are essential 
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for all, viz. Baptism, which confers spiritual life, and 
the Holy Eucharist, which sustains the same ; but 
every external act that confers an inward and inde- 
lible grace may be termed sacramental, such as 
ordination, marriage, &c. 

[If a Sacrament be a visible sign and mean of 
the putting forth of Almighty power, then assuredly 
is the absolution, in the confessional, of the pe- 
nitent who had returned like the sow that was 
washed to its wallowing in the mire, and whose 
last state was worse than that in which he was 
before he was converted, most truly a Sacrament.] 

III. 

It is essential that the Sacrament of Baptism be 
administered in the names of the Three Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity, and that pure water alone be 
used. 

[Oil and spittle are defiling additions, unwar- 
ranted either by Scripture, reason, or the practice 
of the first Christians.] 

IV. 

In the administration of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, it is necessary, firstly, that bread and 
wine be offered to God ; secondly, that they be con- 
secrated by the priest to be the body and blood of 
Christ; thirdly, that the consecrated elements be 
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oflFered to God, in memorial of the suflFerings of 
the Son of God ; fourthly, that they be consumed ; 
and, fifthly, that they be communicated in both 
kinds. 

[The Churches of Greece, Rome, and England 
comply with some of these conditions, and omit 
some respectively ; so that in neither of them is the 
holy rite properly performed.] 

V. 

The Holy Eucharist can duly be celebrated only 
by one ordained to the priesthood. 

[The anti-Episcopalians and Evangelicals never 
mean to administer a sacrament ; they merely intend 
to eat bread and wine in remembrance of a departed 
friend.] 

VI. 

In order for Christians to be fully instructed in 
every branch of truth, it is necessary that they 
should receive it through all and each of the four 
ministries which God has given for that purpose, 
according to the apostle Paul in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, chap. iv. 

[It is not needful, however, for all Christians 
to be fully instructed in the mysterious doctrines 
and meaning of the rites of the Church : the 
majority of Christians have not capacity to enter 
into such subjects : but they who will, and to whom 
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it is profitable, never can learn them without all 
these means ; and hence the teaching which is 
conveyed in all the sects, Roman, Anglican, and anti- 
Episcopalian, must be partial, and therefore appa- 
rently contradictory, although not really so, 3 

VII. 

The clergy have no rank or authority in the 
State, and kings, nobles, or laymen, of whatever 
rank or office, have no authority or rank in the 
Church, and therefore ought to have no special 
place assigned to them in buildings devoted to the 
worship of God. 

[A priest-king at Rome, bishops in the House 
of Lords, and in the Hungarian Diet, lay eccle- 
siastical commissioners, and elders in Presbyteries, 
&c. are visible signs to all Christendom of the anti- 
Christian character of those systems. 3 

VIII. 

The buildings consecrated to the worship of 
God ought not to be used for any other purpose, 
neither for political assemblies, as in Spain and 
Ireland, nor for musical festivals, as in England. 

IX. 

No armorial bearings of nations, kings, or of 
private families, nor pictures, nor effigies, should be 
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placed as omaments in the house of God, which is 
consecrated exclusively to His worship. Pictures 
of subjects representing accurately historical facts 
recorded in Holy Scripture, are permissible, as 
means of instruction to the ignorant, in passages, 
cloisters, council-rooms, schools, &c. 

[These things have all been done in time past, 
with good intent, but they should not have been 
permitted.] 

X. 

The Lord Jesus Christ alone governs His 
Church, and He executes His will by the power of 
the Holy Ghost : it therefore is not lawful for. the 
clergy to employ any temporal means of enforcing 
obedience to their decrees. 

[From their forgetting that Christ's ministers 
must not fight, the clergy have ever fallen into the 
sin of Peter, of drawing the sword and smiting all 
whom they deemed the enemies of Christ ; many of 
whom were really such.] 

XI. 

The Lord Jesus Christ is the only High Priest 
and Governor of the Church Universal, and, during 
His absence. He presides over it by apostles, as- 
sisted by prophets, evangelists, and pastors, who 
have no jurisdiction in particular churches, but 
whose exclusive office it is to hold together all the 
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separate independent bishoprics of Christendom, 
and unite them into one. 

XII. 

The government of every particular Church is 
through a bishop, with priests and deacons under 
him, without whose sanction, authority, and direc- 
tion, no society formed for religious purposes is 
lawful. All bishops are of equal rank ; but it may 
be proper, for certain purposes, to collect some 
under a metropolitan, who thereby becomes an 
archbishop. 

[The efforts of Monks, Jesuits, Bible, tract, 
and other similar societies, are all equally wrong, 
save when under the guidance of the bishop of the 
diocese in which they are carried on.] 

XIII. 

Prayers may be offered in the House of God, 
only to God, and to Him only through the One 
Mediator, the God-Man, Jesus Christ. 

[To offer prayers through any other mediation 
than that of the Lord Jesus Christ is as gross an act 
of idolatry as to offer them to more gods than 
one.] 

XIV. 

The Apostle Paul says, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, that the oracles of God were committed 
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to the guardianship of the Jews ; and, therefore, all 
the Hebrew books which that Church held as 
canonical before the birth of Christ are to be 
received as Holy Scripture; and all the Greek 
books of the New Testament, which are adopted 
by every Church in Christendon, must be received 
as Holy Scripture. 

[The Romish and Greek priests have falsely 
added to the Holy Scriptures books which the 
Jewish Church never received, and which the Jews, 
more faithful to their trust than the Christian 
priests, will die rather than admit. The Jews, 
therefore, are more faithful witnesses for the in- 
tegrity of the written Word of God than are 
the Christian Clergy.] 

XV. 

Since the priest, who offers prayers to God, 
does so on behalf of the people present with him, 
it is requisite that he use their maternal language. 

[Our Lord spoke the dialect of the common 
people, and addressed chiefly the illiterate. Latin 
has long since ceased to be the language of com- 
munication even amongst the learned, as it once 
was. The Romish clergy trample upon the laity, 
and mock them by continuing to use a language 
which few of themselves ih the country parishes, 
and none of the people, comprehend.] 
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XVI. 

The clergy have a right to the tithe of the 
income of all the flock, but they should not receive 
payment or gifts for the performance of any rite, 
nor for the use of any seat in the church. All 
men are bound to pay the tenth of their income 
to the clergy, and also to make offerings of a part 
of the increase of their property. 

[The clergy have not faith sufficient to demand 
their rights, but resort for their maintenance to 
all manner of improper devices, in the form of 
gifts, fees, &c. ; to say nothing of the frauds prac- 
tised for the same purpose.] 

XVII. 

The people have a right to choose their deacons. 
[No deacons in Christendom are chosen accord- 
ing to the example set by the apostles.] 

XVIII. 

The doors of the church ought always to be 
open, and prayers offered at six (the first hour) in 
the morning, and at five (the last hour) • in the 
evening, and at other times during the day also. 
The Eucharist should be celebrated, daily, in the 
forenoon ; and there should be at all times, except 
during service, a priest in the confessional, ready to 
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hear and relieve the sorrows of all who come to seek 
relief from the burden of their sins. 

XIX. 

The prayers which are made in the Church are 
from the whole Church, and jbr the whole Church, 
as one body, living and dead, because the whole is 
perfected as one ; and thanksgivings should be 
given to God for all the eminent dead by whom He 
has been enabled to bless His Church ; such as the 
patriarchs, prophets, and John the Baptist, of the 
ancient covenant; the blessed Virgin Mary, the 
apostles, martyrs, and confessors of the new 
covenant. 

[Dead men cannot pray : a ghost is not a man, 
although he be part of a man. If parts of dead men 
are still on the earth, such as relics of their teeth, 
bones, hair, &c., it is a proof that their bodies are 
not yet raised from the dead. It is the duty of 
the Church on earth to pray for the dead, because 
they cannot pray for themselves, and because they 
cannot be delivered from the grave until the whole 
Church are with them, and perfected as one body 
together.] 

XX. 

The only hope held out to mankind of relief 
from sin, pain, sorrow, and death, is by the second 
coming of our Lord, when He will appear with His 
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risen saints, and change the bodies of those who 
are looking for Him, so that they shall not see 
death ; for which advent His Church must be 
prepared as one body by the instruments which He 
ordained at the beginning for that end. 
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LECTURE IV. 



ON THE CONFESSIONAL. 



Throughout the Christian Church, whether 
amongst Roman Catholics, Greeks, or Protestants, 
the assiduity with which a minister visits the dif- 
ferent individuals of his flock in private is consi- 
dered the truest test of his efficiency. If there 
he such things as advice and consolation needed, 
sought for and afibrded, it is impossible that such 
should be given with any particularity and detail, 
otherwise than to each individual separately. Ac- 
cording as the ministers visit for this end, so do 
the people love them ; and according as they do not 
visit, the people consider themselves neglected. 

Out of this spiritual necessity and godly prac- 
tice grew up the system of the confessional, with all 
its tyrannical and demoralising details, such as the 
Roman Catholic Clergy have made it : and it is 
very requisite to distinguish between the different 
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ways of conducting it, because the use is commonly 
confounded with the abuse, and men rail against 
auricular confession, who are, nevertheless, in the 
habit, as laymen, of speaking in private in the 
ear of a priest, and who are, as Clergy, in the habit 
of speaking in private to all the members of their 
flocks of both sexes, old and young. 

Whatever evil or impropriety might attend the 
custom of visiting in the private houses of the 
people, or the people visiting the private lodgings 
of the priest, it is clear that those evils would be 
obviated by the Clergy never meeting with them 
for such purposes but in the public church, and in 
a place appropriated for that object. 

" Under the most sacred seal of confession,'* 
has been the expression, in all ages, for that which 
is most solemn, most secret, and most confidential. 
We read, however, in Arnot's " Collection of the 
Criminal Laws in Scotland," that, in the year I67O, 
the Presbyterian minister of Ormestone gave in 
evidence against a prisoner the confession which 
had been made to him by that prisoner, who had 
sent for him in prison in order to confess his sins 
to him ; and the man was executed. Upon this 
transaction, Mr. Amot makes the following observ- 
ations : — "In countries where the Roman Catholic 
religion is professed, the priest who betrays what is 
communicated to him in confession, is (I am told) 
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burnt alive. When the Reformed Clergy renounced 
the errors of Popery, they were too wise to reject in 
practice so powerful an instrument in the hands of 
the priesthood as auricular confession. I leave it 
to casuists in religion to determine as to the efficacy 
of auricular confession in the salvation of the soul; 
but I cannot help thinking, that for a priest to re- 
veal this confession in a criminal court, to the de- 
struction of the hody^ deserves to be placed nigh 
the top of the scale of human depravity.'* 

Certainly so flagrant an instance of a " traitor 
under the form of godliness" excifes the disgust 
and indignation of every mind whose moral sense 
has not been deadened by perverted religion — a no 
uncommon case. One example of this sort was 
sufficient to drive the practice of confession out from 
amongst the people ; and it may be gathered from 
the history of the times, that the violation of its 
sanctity, even more than the ordinary abuse of the 
rite, contributed to eradicate it from the Reformed 
Churches. 

In proportion as every instrument is powerful, 
so is it capable of use and of abuse. The abuse of 
any thing in unskilful or wicked hands is a silly 
reason for not employing it by skilful and good 
hands, and any one who so argues manifests only 
his own incapacity to deal with the matter. The 
juices of many vegetables produce no efffect what- 
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ever upon the animal system ; they which do 
are employed as remedies for disease ; and in 
proportion as they are efficacious in the hands 
of persons who know how to employ them, so do 
they become most deadly poisons in the hands of 
others. A drug which produces no violent effect 
in any case is not worth employing ; but no physi- 
cian yet was ever absurd enough to give as a reason 
for his not employing opium or calomel, that some 
ignorant man might poison • people ; if he did 
allege such a reason, it would furnish just ground 
to conclude that he at least was incompetent to 
administer the drug. 

It is perfectly obvious that the Reformers did 
not reform by any other means than by defacing ; 
neither could they : and in this case they were right. 
If there were found in a peasant's cottage a quantity 
of good or valuable drugs, such as calomel, prussic 
acid, arsenic, &c., and some of the family had been 
poisoned by them, that peasant should be advised 
to throw the whole out of the window : but if the 
same were found in the house of a physician, al- 
though some one had also there been poisoned, that 
physician should not destroy the drugs, but be 
more careful for the time to come. If an unskilful 
man be found with a quantity of medicine, which 
he is going of himself to throw away, because some 
one has been poisoned by it, he would act rightly ; 
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but by that very act he proves his own incompe- 
tency to use it. So it is now ; every one who wishes 
to discard from Christendom much that prevails 
there, because it was discarded at the time of 
the Reformation, only proves, not that the things 
are evil, but his own inability to employ them 
aright. The bishops of the Church of England at 
that period could do no better; but we can and 
must : and the end for which God has given us 
clearer light is that such things may be put in 
order, and not despised or rejected. 

Such is the case with the confessional. It is an 
instrument of such immense power, that in the 
hands of wicked priests it became the means of 
abuse to an extent which, to Protestants, cannot be 
explained fully, and, therefore, they cannot com- 
prehend it : and it is but just and reasonable to 
vindicate the Reformers in formally suppressing 
that which, owing to the habits both of the priests 
and of th^ people, it had become impossible to 
amend ; and it is not in times of heat, when men's 
passions are inflamed by disputes, that real reform- 
ation can be effected : reformation consisting not in 
destruction, but in recovering that which has been 
abused from perversion, and restoring it to its legi- 
timate purpose. 

The Church of England, however, still calls 
upon every one who is so disturbed in his con- 
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science as to be unable to participate in the Holy 
Communion, to resort to auricular confession ; that 
is, to go to the priest in private, and unburden his 
griefs to him; and common sense points out that 
such confidential communications must take place 
between every minister and the members of his flock, 
whether Methodist or otherwise. It is a remarkable 
instance of the way in which weak persons are scared 
by a sound, that, as has been already stated, some of 
those who are most loud in the expression of their 
horrors at auricular confession, are equally loud 
in inculcating the duties of pastoral and diurnal 
visitations in private houses and in private rooms ; 
doing the very same thing, but in a far more objec- 
tionable form. In the Lutheran Church, the con- 
fessional is also practised with great edification 
to the faithful : so that the English Churches, 
which are the most lifeless of all, are those alone in 
which it has become obsolete. The aversion to it 
at present amongst members of the Church of Eng- 
land is more against its name than against the 
thing, and this partly from a vague idea of its per- 
version in the Papacy, and partly from the suspi- 
cion that the breast of the priest is not that invio- 
lable depository of important secrets that it ought 
to be. Indeed in the Papacy, although it is held 
that even the Pope himself cannot give permission 
to a confessor to divulge what has been told him in 

N 
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confession, still the impression is very general in 
Italy, that whenever the interests of the Church 
are concerned, that is, the power and interests of 
the clergy separate from those of the people, the 
secrets are not kept, and the consequence is, that in 
those towns where the greatest struggle is making 
against clerical tyranny, few men go to confession, 
or suffer any memher of their families to do so, 
from the fear of being betrayed. 

Every one feels that there are certain persons 
in whom he can confide, and certain others in 
whom he can place no trust whatever : moreover, 
every one is conscious that there are certain things 
which he can confide, and certain others that he 
cannot confide, to the same individual. These 
considerations are so ohvious to all who know 
any thing of mankind, that it is recognised as a 
fixed principle in the Papacy, — firstly, that every 
one has a right to choose his own confessor, and, 
secondly, that every priest is not fit to he a confessor, 
hut only certain individuals who are licensed, and 
who have these licenses renewed firom year to year. 

The necessity of the case requires that men 
should choose their own confessor : if they have not 
the means of doing this, they will never confess at 
all. An angel or hishop must he confessor as 
well as every thing else, ex officio; and he must 
select amongst his priests, of whatever order of 
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ministry they may be, such as are fit to discharge 
this office; some one of whom should, in a large 
city, be always in attendance to receive penitents. 

Perhaps it may be proper to do as is done 
in the Papacy, namely, give licenses only from 
year to year; and it may be right to exact from 
every confessor a vow of secrecy ; or at least 
something equivalent to it. Into this, however, 
it is not needful now to enter ; but we may 
be certain, that without a bond fide assurance of 
secrecy being inviolable, no people ought to or 
would confess: the effect of this feeling will have 
a far wider range than the ministry of confession, 
and will exercise an indirect but salutary influ- 
ence upon all other ministries. This matter of 
the confessional would, more than any other, tend 
to deliver men from the delusion of mere titles, 
into the realities of the things which those titles 
do contain. Ministers will be treated, not accord- 
ing to their titles, but according to the reality with 
which they sustain them. It will be in vain to 
call for confidence in the ordinance of the confes- 
sional, when the people feel they cannot trust the 
confessors. The bane of the Church has been, 
that men hold high offices who nevier did a single 
act peculiar to the name they bear. It is in vain 
to go on descanting on the evil of the laity judging 
their ministers, and behaving to them according as 
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they think they deserve to he treated : the idolatry 
of ordinances is as bad as the idolatry of priests. 
All orders and directions that may be given on this 
subject will be powerless ; the priests must win the 
hearts and confidences of the people, not by any acts 
performed for that purpose, for in that case they 
will assuredly produce a contrary effect, but by a 
course of life which speaks more efficaciously than 
words, and which goes before all reasoning, either 
on the one side or on the other. 

In order to produce a beneficial effect, it is 
necessary that the people, as well as the clergy, be 
rightly instructed in their duties on this subject; 
for as, in the human body, one distorted limb throws 
the whole body out of its equilibrium, so in the 
body of Christ, the Church, one distorted action, 
one overgrown or preponderating ministry, sets the 
whole body awry ; and it is the part of each mem- 
her to keep every other in its place, not by inter- 
fering with, watching, judging, and condemning 
another, but by keeping itself in its own place in 
all its plenitude, and thereby not permitting any 
other to come within its border ; fulfilling its own 
duty so completely, that there is no room for any 
other to come in. In other words, the people must 
know what it is fit for them to confess, and what 
it is not fit ; and the priests must know how to 
distinguish between the querulous complaints of 
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morbid consciences, which are not, properly speak- 
ing, within the scope of this ordinance, and the real 
sins which rightly press upon those who are alive 
to a sense of their iniquities, as seen in God's eyes ; 
and which real sins are alone properly the subject 
of the confessional. Hence it will be observed, that 
many have hitherto been confounding in practice 
two things which are in their fulness quite dis- 
tinct, namely, the office of the Pastor, and the office 
of the Confessor. 

The idea that the actions of anv creature can 
be meritorious in the eyes of its Creator seems to 
be so very absurd, that one is at a loss to account 
for its ever having a place in the religious system 
of intelligent men. A creature can at best only 
fulfil the end for which it was constructed. A 
watch can only go accurately at its best estate ; if 
it go inaccurately, it does not fulfil the purpose for 
which it was made, and therefore is fit only for 
destruction. Yet it has ever been systematically 
maintained by certain deists in Christendom, that 
the actions of creatures are meritorious ; and this 
point was pushed by many individuals in the Romish 
Communion to the still further extent, — first, 
that men might not only do all that was required of 
them, but much more also ; and, secondly, that this 
additional stock of merit might be transferred from 
the account of him who possessed it to the credit of 
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another who was deficient in that article, — a gross- 
ness of absurdity scarcely surpassed by the most 
extravagant follies imputed to the modem Eastern 
idolaters, and never equalled in Greek and Roman 
mythology. 

Against this falsehood as to human merit were 
the exertions of the preachers of the Reformation 
specially employed, and particularly in Germany, 
where the Romish doctrine was practically applied 
to the purchase of some of this superabundant 
merit, in order to procure money for the comple- 
tion of the great Basilica of St. Peter, at Rome. 
These reforming preachers, however, ran into the 
opposite extreme ; they declared, indeed, truly that 
the idea of merit, as an attribute of a creature, was 
in itself absurd ; and that, consequently, it was a 
wicked delusion to tell any one that he could pur- 
chase some portion of this merit from another, when 
his own was deficient ; they taught also, truly, that 
every man was not, like the watch, in the same 
condition as that in which he was when mankind 
first came from the hands of the Creator, but that 
he was bom in sin, and conceived in iniquity ; so 
that each individual came into the world in a state 
of demerit, a child of wrath and death, and that, 
moreover, from his earliest infancy, every one had 
gone astray, and spoken lies, and sinned, or, in 
other words, fallen short of the measure of the good 
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>- Ills Creator had a right to demand at his 
; tliat he was as a watch which had never 
right for a single second. In all this the 
^icrs spoke truly, as they did also when they 
ided farther to declare, that the remedy for 
Lck of merit in one man was not the falsely 
inded superabundant stock of another man like 
jelf, but the infinite desert of the one meri- 
God-man, who contained within Himself 
Eaent to supply the deficiencies of all who should 
to Him, and which merit He ireely gave 
iiout money and without price to erery appli- 
the preachers further said truly, that the 
'- quality in the recipient of this righteousness 
wsary to bis receiving it, was faith j but they 
ifortunately wholly set aside all the institutions 
I ordinances by which it was to be conveyed : 
they were right in the first and last links of their 
chun, that the Lord Jesus Christ was the alone 
source of merit, and faith the only means of receiv- 
ing it ; but the intermediate links of confession to 
Christ on earth, to Himself, and to His Church in 
the person of His priest, and of pardon for sin, and 
absolution from the power of it, by Christ on earth 
through His priest, they wholly overlooked or set 
aside, BO that in no sect or body of Christians 
that arOBe for the first time at the Reformation are 
oonfesuoD and absolation, as correlatives, known. 
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acknowledged, or practised. I say amongst those 
which sprung up de novo at that time, such as 
Presbyterians, Independents, &c.; from which the 
Church of England is excepted, because whatever 
untenable and extravagant pretensions some unwise 
disputants may have set up lately for her, at the 
time of the Reformation she assumed no more than 
was her due, namely, that of being a part of the 
one Church hitherto under the government of the 
Roman PontiflF, only without the abuses of Rome. 

Throughout all Christian sects, God has ever 
had true worshippers — men whose consciences were 
too much alive to be satisfied with what was around 
them, but who yet knew not how to attain to what 
was better. Neither did the ministers whom they 
consulted. The people have been seeking for com- 
forters, but have found none ; and the hearts have 
gone away sad which God would have sent away 
joyful. It is a strange phenomenon in man, that 
whilst he inflames others with his speech, he cools 
himself, and a burden, which has long been bursting 
his own breast, is discharged, so soon as he has told 
it into the ears of another. The heaviest griefs to 
bear are those which must be borne alone, from a 
conscious conviction that there is no ear into which 
they can be poured, because there is no heart that 
can sympathise with them. There are many sor- 
rows, as well as many crimes, which are fit for no 
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ears but those of Christ. The duty of the confessor 
lies exclusively with the hearts, and very little with 
the heads, with the doctrine, or with the theology of 
the people. 

The people must understand and feel that it is 
a great source of blessing to have continual access 
to the ear of Christ in His priest, into which they 
may disburden all their troubles. They must not 
consider, when speaking to the priest, that they are 
speaking to any individual ; they must look on the 
sacerdotal garment in which he is clothed down to 
the feet, and see in that the emblem of the Church 
to which they are speaking — the emblem of the 
righteousness and purity of Him who is the Head of 
the Church, and who Himself, clothed in a white 
garment down to the feet, is present in those who 
represent Him, being also clothed in white gar- 
ments down to the feet. Nevertheless, people 
neither can, nor ought, so to lose themselves in 
theological abstractions as not to make use of their 
judgment and discretion ; and, therefore, they must 
feel entire conviction that the pastor whom they 
have selected for their confessor is one qualified 
for that office by most unimpeachable honour and 
inviolable secrecy on all things confided to him. 
If men are not clearly satisfied on this point, they 
neither can nor ought to confess. 

As we are all bound up together in social rela- 
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tionships, it must necessarily follow that very few 
of our actions are wholly solitary, or so self-con- 
tained, as that others are not affected by them. 
The people, therefore, must remember that it is 
their own sins they go to confess, not the sins of 
others ; and that they must preserve the same 
perfect secrecy respecting those who have shared 
their sins with them as they require the priest to 
preserve concerning their own. The want of this 
has been one great cause why the secrets of the 
confessional have not been kept, wherever there 
was any cogent reason for divulging them. The 
great principle, that is, the foundation on which 
the Society of Jesuits exists, is this, that it is the 
duty of every man to aid in the spiritual advantage 
of every other man ; a maxim which is true, if ap- 
plied indirectly by example, but not true if applied 
directly by interference ; and it is this by which the 
Jesuits justify to themselves all meddling with every 
body in every condition of life ; and the priests, by 
this means, become acquainted with the doings of 
others, as well as of the penitents before them. 

At the base, therefore, of the right use of the 
confessional, lies an inwrought conviction of the 
sanctity of ordinances and borders. These borders 
and ordinances are not understood in the matter of 
churchy family , ond private prayer; and there is a 
sad confusion in men's minds respecting the intent 
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and proper distinction between Catholic and parti- 
cular worship. The right understanding of, and 
keeping in mind, the distinctive duties of all rela- 
tionships in life, lies at the very root of all proper 
performance of confession. Let us select as in- 
stances the relationships of husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and servant. No one, 
in any of these relationships, ought to make the 
confessional the place of pouring out complaints 
against some one in the other. He may confess 
any crime which he may have committed towards 
any one ; that is, towards his wife, or towards any 
child, or any servant, but he may not make it a 
place of accusation against that wife, child, or ser- 
vant. In ecclesiastical matters, he may confess any 
errors which he has taught, and been the means 
of inculcating on others, but he may not denounce 
those who have received his pernicious doctrines ; 
in political matters, he may confess the treason he 
has plotted, the assassinations, murders, and rebel- 
lionSj^ of which he has been guilty, but he may not 
divulge the names of the accomplices of his crimes. 
In short, the people in every relationship must 
remember that it is private confession ; that is, of 
matters relating to their own individual persons 
alone, and that they must not thereby betray family, 
domestic, ecclesiastical, or political secrets, which 
affect others besides themselves. 
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If they waver on this point in their duty, they 
will tempt the priest to waver also in the perform- 
ance of his ; and they will tend to convert the con- 
fessional into a place of private gossip, with an 
inquisitive listener and a garrulous complainer. 
They will pervert the ordinance, lose the blessing, 
and do all that lies in their power to revive the 
very corruptions which it has been the ineffectual 
labour of ages to destroy. 

We now come to the duty of the priest, of what- 
ever degree, who is sitting in the chair of the con- 
fessional. Let him examine himself, as before God, 
in his private chamber, whether he be fit for the 
office of confessor, by having a heart truly desirous 
to relieve the sorrows of others, and totally above, 
and indifferent to all the gossip, and broils, and 
petty curiosity which constitute the whole life of 
small societies, whether in towns or in churches : 
whether he be conscious to himself that the confi- 
dences reposed in him are safe in his breast, and 
run no danger of being divulged in his unguarded 
moments by love of anecdote, and by the vanity of 
being known to be the depository of things not 
trusted to others. It is certain that one who exer- 
cises the office of confessor should not often mix in 
the private society of those amongst whom he 
is so employed; better far that his associates be 
of another sphere altogether. Yet he must be 
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a man who knows the world, the men who 
inhahit it, their mode of life, their manners of 
action, and their turn of thought. The Roman 
Catholic priest is seldom seen in any society of 
amusement or recreation ; but he is never at home ; 
he is incessantly busy amongst the abandoned and 
worthless, wretched, poor, diseased, dirty and loath- 
some of mankind ; this is his society ; this is the 
school in which he is educated for the business he 
has to do : it is not only the best, but the only 
school in which he can fully learn his duty. Few 
of the Protestant clergy have been so well taught : 
they do hot care for the poor as the Romanists 
do ; they are too well educated, too fine gentlemen. 
Their evangelical instructors have taught them 
to renounce the world, by which has been meant all 
mankind except their own sect ; and, consequently, 
professors of religion amongst Protestants are the 
most ignorant and narrow-minded of all men. 

In attempting to win people back to the lawful 
use of the confessional, there are two great distinc- 
tions which the priest must bear in mind. By 
very far the greatest number of cases brought to 
him will not be fitted for the confessional at all. 
They will be merely those of pious-hearted people, 
with tender consciences and weak judgment, re- 
quiring much softness and patience from a pastor, 
but having, in fact, no crimes to confess, with neither 
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inclination nor temptation to commit them, nor 
power to do so, if they had. These must he listened 
to with as much interest as if the tales they told 
were matters of great importance, because, although 
trivial, and possibly silly in themselves, they are 
really weighty upon those who complain of them. 
A fly creeping over a sore and raw part of our flesh 
may give more intense suffering than the surgeon's 
knife, and call as much for the interference of a 
friend to give relief. The way to help such is 
not to repel their folly, but to listen to and hear 
it out ; repressing any observation which can im- 
plicate the conduct of another, and oflTering such 
counsel as may soothe, and also be the means of 
strengthening the complainants to bear up against 
the petty troubles which have exercised an undue 
influence upon them, and guiding them as a 
pastor, rather than looking upon them as proper 
subjects for the confessor. 

The second great distinction is crimes, which 
only are properly the subjects of the confessional. 
In the Roman Catholic Church, sins are divided 
into two classes, venial and mortal ; and these 
are further subdivided into an almost infinite 
variety of cases. For each offence a punishment is 
awarded which may be commuted for a pecuniary 
fine ; and as the amount of offence must be ascer- 
tained, in order for the due measure of punishment 
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to be assigned, or the amount of fine to be paid, it 
becomes necessary for the priest, who is the judge, 
to inquire into all the circumstances which may 
aggravate or extenuate the crime, otherwise the 
culprit would only confess half his sin, in order to 
avoid the penalty. 

In this case, as in the former instances which 
have been mentioned, all ordinances but those of 
the Church are lost sight of and annihilated. The 
confessional is for the relief of a man's own con- 
science ; it is not a place for inflicting chastisement 
on oflfenders. By the Roman Catholic method, the 
man is not lifted up as a man, and thrown upon his 
own responsibility, and to the working of his own con- 
science, to make such a true confession as may give 
him relief, leaving the burden upon him of what he 
chooses to conceal ; but the priest is made to take the 
direction of the man altogether into his keeping, with- 
out any responsibility being left to the man at all. 

It must be clearly understood that the confes- 
sional is not an ordinary engine for fulfilling the 
pastoral office, but is an entirely separate ministra- 
tion. A pastor should watch over his flock at all 
times and in all circumstances, but the confessional 
is only for extraordinary persons and extraordinary 
cases. In one case, the pastor is the mover towards 
the people; in the other, it is the penitent who 
seeks the confessor. 
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It follows, therefore, that so far from the confes- 
sional being made the instrument of inquisitorial 
prying into the secrets of individuals, and through 
them into the secrets of other persons and families, 
any questioning on the part of the confessor is the 
exception, and not the rule ; and so soon as he 
begins to question, so soon is he to be suspected of 
being about to go beyond his border. He also, on 
his part, should repress every attempt to allow those 
who consult him from alluding to any other indi- 
vidual, or from departing from the single point on 
which they feel their conscience burdened. 

Some will, perhaps, be disposed to think that the 
matters to be confessed are so limited, and also the 
classes of persons to confess, that there will be little 
or no room for the operation of the confessional : 
happy are they who so think, and long may they so 
continue to think, if they are not ministers, whose 
duty it is to know the reverse. But let us examine 
what work we may, and see to what an extent the 
ramifications of villany in England have spread : look, 
for example, at the universal combination of trades- 
men to bribe servants, which occasions extravagance, 
waste, plunder, and is, under a softer name, robbery, 
both in tradesmen and servants. See Mr. Southey's 
remarks on this, and the exposures which have been 
made of it in many public journals, &c. Look again 
at the adulteration of all food, bread, butter, beer, 
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wine, tea, and every article which can be falsified : 
and then observe how impossible it is for any trades- 
man to take a high moral stand with his children, 
from the example which he himself sets in some 
form or other. What is the consequence ? Why, it 
came out the other day, as a trait of the morals of 
the middling classes, that a young woman, the 
daughter of respectable people (as they are called) 
did not think it objectionable to marry a man who 
was the son of one who kept two or three infamous 
houses : nor did the parents object ; they wanted 
the girl off, no matter by what means, and they 
thought all trades alike, — one no more honest or 
dishonest than another. Look at the wholesale 
murder of children in order to obtain burial fees, 
brought to light by the Poor Law Commissioners ; 
and child-murder, by some method or another, is by 
no means uncommon in every rank in life. Look at 
the children driven out of doors to seek their liveli- 
hood by vicious courses. A work has lately been pub- 
lished by authority, from which it appears that con- 
tracts for constructing railroads (now to the amount 
of many millions) are entered into at a cost far below 
the rate of wages paid to the labourers (that is, if the 
rate of wages be three shillings a square yard, the 
contract is for two shillings the square yard of earth) ; 
and the way in which it is made to answer, is by 
compelling the labourers to take their provisions 

o 
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and lodging from the contractor, by which the con- 
tractor cheats them of more than the extra shilling 
of wages. 

In the Romish Church, the defrauding of the 
poor is counted murder, and punished as such. Oh! 
hut that is an idolatrous Church ; it has not the 
pure Word of God ; it is the church of the dark 
ages ; Papists are benighted idolaters ; they have 
not the pure light of the sect of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, nor the commentary of Cromwell and the 
Long Parliament upon them 1 Look at the public 
charity of Great Britain, as exemplified in the treat- 
ment of the poor. " By the new Poor-law, charity 
is totally excluded. It is a law, not for relieving 
the poor, but for deterring the poor from asking for 
relief. There is no one of its provisions framed 
with any other end than this. The ingenuity of its 
authors has been unremittingly, and almost success- 
fully, exerted in discovering an alternative worse 
than starvation. One of its leading principles is 
that of the most extreme selfishness ; the most 
hardened experience, a kind of compunction at leav- 
ing the cry of distress unheeded altogether. And 
this law supplies them with the means of stopping 
the complainant, and quieting their consciences with- 
out drawing on their charity ; it offers to the poor 
their miserable pittance, but clogged with condi- 
tions which drive them to refuse it. They have no 
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need to starve ; there is subsistence provided for 
them. They seek it, and they find it worse than 
the wretchedness of want itself. They leave it, and 
carry away with them the additional burden of 
hopeless and unpitied despair. The odium is re- 
moved from the heads of the rich, and heaped upon 
their own. They starve, or hang, or drown, while 
the rich and thriving shake their heads at their 
wilfulness, with a satisfactory conviction that their 
own duty has been discharged. It was no easy con- 
summation to achieve. A repulsive force was to be 
provided equal to the attraction of food to a starv- 
ing man. A power was to be discovered to drive 
those back whom cold and hunger beckoned to 
come on. To compel a perishing neighbour to ex- 
pire at his own expense and odium in the midst of 
your abundance was a problem worthy of a devil. 
And it has certainly been solved.*' 

From these considerations it will be perceived 
that, whilst the office of the pastor should be exerr 
cised over every individual of his flock, the occasion 
for exercising that of the confessor will be less in 
proportion as there has been vigilance in the former 
duty. It will be further seen, that it is almost 
impossible, in the present condition of European 
society, that children living in their fathers' houses, 
particularly females, can have need of the confessor : 
nor can wives living at peace with their husbands. 
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For all rules of conduct such persons should apply 
to their parents and hushands. There may he 
extraordinary cases, and then the confessional is 
open to them as to others. But since it is chiefly 
through children and wives that the greatest mis- 
chief is exerted in Roman Catholic countries, hy 
these being shielded within the ordinances of father 
and husband, a great scandal to the Church is 
avoided, God's institutions — which were prior to 
that of a church — are not violated, nor the sanctity 
of domestic life invaded. 

It is said that the first approaches of evil should 
be watched and guarded against, and that, there- 
fore, children should be questioned upon their 
secret thoughts by the confessor. If such argu- 
ment be sound, it is the parents who should do this, 
and not the priest ; but the argument is unsound : 
it was a bad practice in any time : the indirect 
effect of Christianity has been to civilise mankind 
in its true sense, and not in the revolutionary sense 
in which the expression is commonly used : in 
these days young persons in the higher classes are 
shielded from grossness of language, habits, man- 
ners, and associations, to which they were exposed 
in former times ; and hence it is that by that same 
influence of Christianity many parts of the Old 
Testament which might have been, and no doubt 
were, proper for the Jews in the days of Moses, are 
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utterly improper to be read in the public churches 
in the end of this dispensation. 

The confessional, however, should be open in 
every Church where there is an angel, to every 
human being, whether under that angePs care or 
not. " Come unto me, all ye that are weary and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,*' should be 
the inscription written in large letters over it. 
There are thousands who carry a broken heart 
beneath a simulated smile, who run in these Pro- 
testant lands from church to chapel, from preacher 
to preacher, in order to find peace to their souls, 
but who run and seek in vain. Many are the tossed 
and disturbed persons in the higher walks of life 

• 

who rummage booksellers' shops for works which 
they suppose will suit their case, and who are con- 
tinually saying, "I wish I were acquainted with 
some clergyman I might speak to ;" and who, in so 
saying, express the latent desire of the heart to 
unburden itself of secret doubts and fears, but who 
wish and seek in vain. It is as impossible for a 
man to find a remedy for his own spiritual disease 
as it would be for one sick in body to find in books 
the medicine that would heal him. Many of the 
most abandoned ruffians in our jails have some 
good in them which would be reanimated, strength- 
ened, and made the means of leavening their whole 
nature, if they could, in the transitory moments of 
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compunction, find the doors of the churches open, 
and Christ's representative ready to receive the first 
accents of repentant sorrow. Oh ! Protestantism is 
a cold, intellectual system ; it may have orthodoxy 
in its head, and purity of language in its mouth, 
but it has nothing wherewith to lay hold of, or 
minister to, the heart of man. Many is the person 
who echoes the sentiment of Ranke, the author of 
the "Lives of the Popes," who said, — " Protestant- 
ism may do well enough for men, hut Romanism can 
alone fill the heart of a woman/* "L'Eglise Ca- 
tholique renferme des grandes verites necessaires au 
coeur de I'homme, mais surtout au coeur de femme.*' 
It is, doubtless, the consciousness of the mighty 
power of the confessional for good and for evil, as 
well as an historical knowledge of the mischief 
which it caused in times past, that keeps alive in 
many a great alarm at the thoughts of its re-esta- 
blishment. The passion of fear is beyond the pro- 
vince of reason ; it is useless to argue with any one 
in a fright : even a terrified horse or dog must be 
first soothed and quieted before he can be brought 
to do what is required of him, and what may be 
necessary for his salvation. To say to a frightened 
person, "Don't be afraid," only increases his ter- 
ror : but to those who are not bewildered by uncon- 
strained imagination, it may be satisfactory to be 
reminded that none of the evils which attend the 
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confessional in Popish countries can accompany it 
here, even without the safeguards which have heen 
already pointed out, because the constitution of 
society is entirely changed, and because the clergy 
now never can be in the position in which Popish 
priests always were. 

The priests established by the , secular power 
throughout Christendom claimed a lordship over 
secular rulers, and, moreover, obtained from those 
secular rulers the power of using the civil sword 
to enforce ecclesiastical decrees. Thus, if anv man 
did not come to the ''priest in the confessional, to be 
questioned and cross-questioned so often as the 
priest might please, he was debarred from parti- 
cipation of the sacrament, all Christians were for- 
bidden to have any dealings with him, and he 
was silently but irremediably condemned to starva- 
tion in the midst of his brethren, for no man dared 
to buy from or sell to him. Every man is bound to 
go to the confessional before receiving the Eucharist, 
and he must bring a certificate of having done so. 
Thus then, first, is the duty of going to the con- 
fessional enforced; and, secondly, the penalties of 
disobedience are enforced also. Now, the answer to 
the first is, that no one ought to be compelled, as 
has been already explained, to go to the confes- 
sional ; and the answer to the second is, that with- 
out the authority of the state no clergy have power 
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of employing civil penalties for disobedience on 
those who refuse. 

It is, of course, usually pretended that the 
desire to enforce frequent confessions was for the 
spiritual good of those on whom it was enjoined ; 
but such could not be always the case ; for in 
certain periods the inflictions of penalties on slight 
oflfences have been severe, and the fine in substi- 
tution of their observance weighty, in order to 
obtain money for carrying on works in Rome, as 
was the case with the building of St. Peter's, or 
for other expensive payments at the Papal court. 
Another case for which the ecclesiastical rulers 
had need of large sums of money, was to support 
their influence with foreign powers and over divers 
states. They knew that the importance attached 
to the remonstrances of the Pope's nuncios in all 
the courts in which they resided, would be in pro- 
portion to the splendour of their retinue and the 
luxury of their entertainments. They knew the 
power of outward circumstances upon the spirit of 
man, especially of the illiterate body of the people. 
All these and many similar reasons combine to 
make the confessional a favourite instrument with 
the hierarchy of Rome, from the advantage of 
which they can never depart, and never will, except 
by some blow which at the same time produces the 
destruction of the whole Romish system. But in 
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no one particular is the position of the Clergy now 
parallel with, that of the Romish priests; neither 
does the spirit of the age coincide with that of 
undue or superfluous reverence to the things of 
antiquity. They have no civil power at their com- 
mand ; no claim to supremacy over the rulers of 
civil government in virtue of their office would be 
admitted; true power can come alone from God, 
and He has given no deposit of it, but will exer- 
cise it Himself according as He sees fit, and only so 
far as the decision of His ministers is in accordance 
with His mind. 

It is hardly possible to be an entirely passive 
spectator of human suffering; when man is the 
perpetrator of it, the sense of the suffering of 
another is absorbed by that of anger or duty, as the 
case may be ; but if any one is writhing in agony, 
the wish of all merely passive witnesses is to 
relieve the sufferer, and hence executions of crimi- 
nals are always attended by armed forces, to keep 
off^ the bystanders, who would otherwise certainly 
liberate them. If any one saw that the conse- 
quence of Church censures was the immediate 
sufifering of him who was subject to them, that the 
judgment of God followed to an extent which was 
not forseen (it might be to less as well as to more 
than that which would have been inflicted by man), 
ministers would be exceedingly alarmed at the effect 
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of their words, and cautious of pronouncing anathe- 
mas. This is one of the means by which the 
Church is shewn to be of God ; He proves that it 
is of Him by ratifying the words spoken and the 
things done in His name, by gifts of the Spirit 
following the imposition of apostles' hands, by judg- 
ment ensuing on the decisions of the courts. Now, 
one of the classes of cases which come into the 
confessional is that of persons whose habits induce 
a perpetual recurrence of sins which are known, 
and acknowledged to be such, and which are re- 
pented of. It is not now the time to enter into the 
dfscussion of the question to what extent the con- 
fession and absolution made and given in the 
Church daily is valid. It is agreed by all, that 
for ordinary sins they are valid, and that for ex- 
traordinary sins they are not sufficient; and that 
is all which is necessary to the present argument. 
The daily Catholic confession must be that of sins 
which men have in common with the whole Catholic 
Church, such as schism, not walking in God's ways, 
neither preaching nor prophesying to the world as 
He would have them : so again of shortcomings 
of all kinds, which each shares in common with 
the whole Catholic Church. But it must follow 
from this, that for sins which men have not in com- 
man with all other men ; for sins which are beyond 
the line of ordinary shortcomings ; for sins which 
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have been committed individually, and not as mem- 
bers of and in common with a body, some more 
particular act is necessary, both on the penitent's 
part and on that of the priest, in order to receiving 
the fuU satisfaction which an enlightened conscience 
requires. 

The expressions, pardon and absolve^ are not 
tautological ; they are not two words signifying the 
same thing, but words with diflferent import, and 
referring to two diflferent kinds of sin. The one is 
expressed by the Catholic Church as follows : " O 
God, whose nature and property is ever to have 
mercy and to forgive, receive our humble petitions ; 
and though we be tied and bound with the chain 
of our sins 9 yet let the pitifulness of thy great mercy 
loose us for the honour of Jesus Christ, our Media- 
tor and Advocate." The words loose from a chain 
.which binds us^ and absolve, express one and the 
same idea; and it is obvious that men may be 
pardoned for sins or oflfences which they have 
already committed, and yet not loosed from the 
dominion of them, so that thev should not do the 
like again. This, then, is another branch of human 
depravity, which can only be dealt with in the con- 
fessional ; and it is the branch which will be found 
to be the most fruitful of all in Protestant countries ; 
for, under the notions which the most enlightened 
entertain of justification by faith, even if they do 
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not sin wilfully, exculpating their acts by the familiar 
application of the text which declares that the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin, still they are 
prone to continue all their lives in a course of alter- 
nate sinning and repenting, by which they make no 
progress in the Christian walk ; they are at the end 
of their lives no further on, if not further behind, than 
they were at the beginning, their habits of life as well 
as their principles having come to a decided stand. 

Habit is second nature, wherefore it is more diffi- 
cult in declining years to break through habits than 
it was in the first moments of conversion to break 
through those of our youth. But bad habits must 
be broken through, and from the power of this 
second nature over us we must be loosed ; and for 
loosing us from this power, the absolution pro- 
nounced in the ordinary worship in the Church 
does not suffice, as we see by every day's experience,- 
if we will open our eyes. Pardon and absolution 
are too much used, as if they meant the same thing; 
pardon is for a thing that is accidental ; absolution 
is for that which is habitual, more than for that 
which is accidental. The confessional, therefore, 
is a ministry indispensable to the leading on of a 
great many individuals to perfection in holiness, a 
point which could never be doubted except through 
the ignorance of mankind, and ignorance of the 
use of that ordinance. 
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The chair of the confessional is most properly 
placed near the entrance of the church, hecause 
men, by the habitual practice of sin, have nearly 
departed from the Church altogether. The 
spiritual case of such persons is the worst that can 
be imagined ; they have returned like the sow that 
was washed to their wallowing in the mire ; their 
last state is worse than that in which they were 
before they knew the way of righteousness ; their 
souls have been, perhaps, warred against by fleshly 
lusts, and they are nearly twice dead, fit only to be 
plucked up by the roots and given to the flames. 
Surely the recovery of souls in such a state is an 
act of Almighty power as great as^ that put forth in 
their first conversion, or regeneration ; and if this 
be so, how can the oflSice of penitence be considered 
in any light inferior to that of a Sacrament ? The 
experience of all confessors testifies in the works 
written on Penitence, that by very far the majority 
of the cases which are confessed to them are sins 
against the Seventh Commandment. In addition 
to this, all know the immense extent to which 
proofs of the prevalence of such sins abound in our 
public streets, and all who mix in the world are 
well aware of the degree to which it pervades all 
classes equally. The facilities afforded for it are 
greater in London than in any other city. Yet we 
are told that for a baptized man to commit this sin 
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is to take the members of Christ and unite them to 
an harlot, is to grieve the Holy Spirit, and provoke 
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) Him to leave the soul for ever. From the powers 

j j of such sins nothing less than a special act of God 

\ ^ can deliver any one, and that absolution is only to 

be obtained through the SACRAMENT of the 

CONFESSIONAL. 
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LECTURE V. 



ON THE PERFECT WORSHIP OF THE CATHOLIC 

CHURCH. 



Although our first parents offered sacrifice to 
God, and the faithful descendants of Seth continued 
to teach their children to do so likewise, there was 
no worship of God hy any larger assembly of persons 
than a family, until the children of Abraham were 
brought out as one body from the midst of the bond- 
age and cruelty of Egyptian slave-masters. Even 
then, the first acts they were required to perform 
were by each family apart : the Passover lamb was 
killed and eaten, and the blood sprinkled on the 
door-posts of each private dwelling, without any 
union with others. 

So soon, however, as God was about to bind 
together into one all the various families of which 
the descendants of Abraham were composed, in 
order to constitute them not only a family, but a 
nation and a church. He revealed to them the mode 
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in which He was to be worshipped. The natural 
conscience of man might tell him that, since God 
was offended with him, he must do something by 
which to regain the lost favour of His Creator ; but 
it could not tell what that something should be. 
God himself must have instructed Adam to slay and 
offer an innocent victim, as Abel and the rest of 
the faithful ever did, in anticipation of the slaying of 
that Spotless Offering which should appear as the 
Vicarious Sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 
But the worship of God consisted in other things 
besides mere representation or mention of the death 
of the Son of God, although all parts of worship 
necessarily flow from, and have reference to that 
transcendant act ; and it was as necessary for God 
to reveal these component parts of His worship, as 
it was for Him to teach men the other also. 

The method by which mankind, collected into 
one nation and one church, must worship God, was 
revealed through the Tabernacle, as it was set up 
according to God's direction for that purpose. That 
was not only the first time that men were so taught, 
but they were never, at any other period, taught the 
details of which public worship must consist. If 
men, therefore, will look to texts of Scripture in 
order to get a receipt for making a Church, they 
will find it only there. After the model of the 
Tabernacle was the Temple built : the significancy 
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of much of the Tabernacle service was explained by 
St. Paul to the Hebrews ; and it is to be observed 
that he did not select the service of the Temple, 
which they had all seen and were familiar with, on 
which to expatiate, and through which to inculcate 
spiritual truths, but that of the Tabernacle, which 
had ceased to exist for many ages, and which con- 
sequently neither he nor any of the Jews then alive 
had ever seen. And this was, doubtless, because the 
real and true idea was contained in the latter, of 
which the Temple was but a developement ; whilst 
in the Book of the Revelation given to St. John, it 
is the service of the Temple that the Prophet 
sees, and not that of the Tabernacle, as the service 
which is performed in the courts of heaven by the 
redeemed Christian Church : and St. Paul distinctly 
tells us, that the pattern given to Moses in the 
mount was the pattern of the House of God, " whose 
house are we." Now the pattern was not that of 
outward shape, but of rites, forms, and ceremonies ; 
all of which are analogous to that outward shape. 
A Christian Church is not to be built of so many 
boards, and divided by curtains and pillars ; but a 
Christian Church is to have a shape as definite as 
the pattern, and which shall express the same thing 
that the pattern expressed. The sanctuary of the 
Christian Church is not to be a cube of 10 cubits ; 
nor the chancel 20 by 10 ; but the building must 

p 
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declare by its sanctuary and chancel the same things 
as those which the Most Holy and the Holy Places 
declare. So of the rites and ceremonies ; they are 
not to consist of killing lambs by one particular 
family alone in all Christendom, but they are to 
express the same things that those slain lambs 
expressed, and to be performed by a portion of the 
Christian community separated from their brethren 
for that end. It is impossible for any one to under- 
stand the principles and significancy of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church, who does not 
thoroughly feel and appreciate the difference between 
individual, family, and collective worship : and fur- 
ther, who does not study and learn collective and 
catholic worship through the services of the Taber- 
nacle and Temple, as they are partly explained by 
St. Paul, and partly alluded to by St. John in the 
Apocalypse. The work which Moses performed in 
respect to the construction of the Tabernacle is that 
which is assigned to Apostles in the Christian dis- 
pensation. Moses is one of the many types of 
Christ. But our blessed Lord left this earth with- 
out building His Church. The pattern was com- 
pleted by Moses : the Apostles were to build ac- 
cording to that pattern, mutatis mutandis • The 
pillars, the boards, the bars, had all to find their 
correlatives in classes or orders of men, as circum- 
cision, the brazen altar, the sacrifices, the laver, &c«. 
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had to find their correlatives in Christian rites : thus 
circumcision, as the outward si^ of Church mem* 
bership, answered to baptism ; the sacrifices of clean 
animals, to the death of Christ ; the laver, to the daily 
washing and cleansing of the Holy Ghost. Before 
any house can be builded, before any machine can 
be constructed, the pattern must be complete in all 
its parts : this being completed, the building will 
proceed progressively onwards according as mate- 
rials are found, and as circumstances permit. 

The origin of many practices can only be known 
by the light thrown upon them through their subse- 
quent use ; and the writers who have contended 
that the expression in Genesis, "that it came to pass 
in the end of daysj that men brought sacrifices to 
God,'* signified at the close of a certain period, at 
the end of the week, that is, on the Sabbath, are, no 
doubt, correct in their interpretation of the phrase, 
although the proof is merely inferential, circum- 
stantial, and retrospective. The utmost that can 
be collected from history respecting the time when 
changes in the manners of past ages took place, is 
necessarily uncertain, and it is impossible to assign 
any fixed date for them ; such as the origin and use 
of armour, or its disuse ; the origin of heraldry, of 
parliaments, of trial by jury, and of many similar 
institutions. 

The primary end of all creation is to make the 
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Creator known. " The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament sheweth His handi- 
work." " Thou hast created all things, and for 
Thy pleasure they are and were created." " This 
is eternal life, to know Thee the only true God." 
And it is a good expression of Mr. Vaughan's, that 
"Self-manifestation is the far end, or ultimate ob- 
ject of God." But no one can see God ; He is 
essentially invisible. " No man hath seen God at 
any time; the Only-begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.*' 
The revelation of God is only in and through Jesus 
Christ ; and this is true, not only of His Person, 
but of His character, — of all, in short, of which it 
is possible that a creature can have cognizance. 
Such, then, being the case, the manifestation or the 
making known of God to man being the first object 
of creation ; this manifestation being impossible, 
save in the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
the Lord Jesus Christ never having appeared upon 
the earth since its creation, except for the brief 
space of thirty-three years, it follows that the Taber- 
nacle in one way, and the Christian Church in an- 
other way, were each to do primarily one and the 
same thing, which is to manifest God to the world 
in all the manifold actings of His goodness towards 
men. The Tabernacle, therefore, and the Church, 
are primarily for God's purposes, namely, to mani- 
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fest Himself: they are, secondarily, for man's pur- 
poses, namely, that he may know his Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier ; and worship, love, and 
ohey Him accordingly. 

This method of acting in the Tabernacle and 
Church is not peculiar to religion, or to theology, 
hut it is a mode that is necessary in order to make 
men understand any thing of a great power which 
has divers ways of acting. A great king shews his 
wisdom and strength by the perfection of his laws, 
the incorruptibility and learning of his judges, the 
discipline and equipment of his army, the number 
and goodness of his ships, the extent and variety 
of the productions of his country : and all who 
have need of his protection and interference must 
approach him, and be dealt with by him in each of 
these diverse and distinct channels ; and all his 
servants have different insignia of office, different 
emblems of the different things which each do 
separately minister in the king's name. 

If, however, men have so far fallen back into 
ignorance of God's ways, as to imagine that a 
Church is merely a convenient, or decent, or proper 
place in which to pray, and that the rites and cere- 
monies practised therein are matters of indiffer- 
ence ; that all they have to do is to learn their duty 
by hearing discourses on moral doctrine, (such as the 
responsibility of man, a future state, the immortality 
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of the soul, vicarious sacrifice, &c., which they mis- 
take in supposing to be peculiar to Christianity, 
because they hear them clothed in scriptural lan- 
guage,) they are wholly ignorant of the essence of 
the worship of God as taught by Himself, and 
which is essential to His glory, whether expressed 
in Jewish or in Christian symbols and rites. 

The Church is admitted in word by all to be 
the body of Christ, but few seem to have been at 
the pains of following up the truth to which their 
lips confess ; thereby shewing how much words are 
oftentimes made the substitute for ideas, and how 
little the great truths of religion are understood, if 
not how far men's hearts are from it. They do not 
realise the idea that it is Christ's body which they 
are to see. 

The Church is called the Visible Church, and 
surely the term is absurd if all that be meant by it 
is, that men are visible there. Men are visible 
every where ; in the streets, in the market-place, in 
a mob, in the army, or in the theatre. They cannot 
be more visible in one of these places than in an- 
other. But God in Christ is not visible in mobs, 
nor in the streets, nor in the markets, nor in the 
theatre. It is no answer to say that God is a spirit, 
and every where present. In so far as God is a 
spirit. He is essentially invisible ; and the question 
here is not the omnipresence of the essentially invi- 
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sible God, but the visible revelation, the manifesto^ 
tion, the shewing of Him forth as an object to be 
seen. God did not constitute the market-place, nor 
the theatre, to be the means of that revelation, but 
He did constitute His Christ, whose body is the 
Church, for that end ; and, therefore, in the Church 
alone is God to be seen, made visible, and known. 

It may, indeed, be truly urged, that if the end 
of the whole creation be to cause God to be known, 
every part of the creation, collectively and sepa- 
rately, must in some way or other speak of Him ; 
that the celestial and terrestrial creatures are all 
called on by Himself to praise Him ; sun, moon, 
stars, fire, hail, snow, wind, mountains, hills, trees, 
beasts, creeping things and flying fowl ; and, there- 
fore, these must in some way or other speak this 
language. This is most true ; but vain is the voice 
to speak where there is no ear to hear. Men have 
lost the spiritual sense to hear this song of praise, 
and therefore they say, " Oh, these things are des- 
tined only to be burned up at the day of judgment ; 
we have nothing to do with them 1 " Adam's ears 
heard the song, yet but for a short season : with his 
fall, their song, like his, was turned to sadness. 
But with man's redemption is their redemption also. 
" The whole creation,'' saith St. Paul, " groaneth 
and travaileth in pain until now, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body." The 
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Heathen, says St. Paul, may know the immutable 
power and Godhead of their Creator by the things 
of the visible world. The outward and the material 
is ever that which makes manifest or known the 
invisible and interior. Man's body is that by which 
we know what passes in his invisible soul, and as 
are the actions of his body so are the thoughts of his 
soul. All visible things, all matter of every form, 
are types, emblems, or symbols of invisible things, 
many of which God has shewn us in the Scriptures, 
and many more have been revealed to us by the 
voice of prophecy in these last days in the Church. 
We know nothing of men but through their visible 
bodies ; we know nothing of the Creator but through 
the visible creation, and we know nothing of Christ 
the Redeemer, and God the Sanctifier, but through 
the visible Church. We may believe many things, 
and the assertions of many writers, concerning Him ; 
but these are matters of faith, of opinion, of thought, 
not matters of apprehension and sight: and these 
matters of faith, such as doctrines, mysteries, sacra- 
ments, &c., are true or false, just as they are set 
forth, and made tangible realities, in and by the 
visible Church. The outward action of the body of 
every man declares the nature of the invisible within 
him : if a man be restless and unquiet in all his 
movements, it is certain that his mind and spirit 
are unquiet also ; if a man be lethargic and cold in 
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all his demeanour, it is clear that he is inwardly of 
the same passionless character. The same analogy 
holds good throughout every thing God has created ; 
and it must be equally, or rather supereminently, 
true of the Church of Christ ; the visible and in- 
visible are inseparably united, and what she is as a 
body in outward appearance, that she is in spiritual 
things also, and no more. 

The men who are chosen of God to compose, 
and be members and parts of the Church of Christ 
on earth, are but the first-fruits and earnest of their 
whole species ; and as these are ordained to be seen 
collected in the Church, so is an earnest of the 
material creation enjoined by God also, to be em- 
ployed in the Tabernacle, Temple, and Christian 
Church : bread, water, wine, oil, not only as sym- 
bols, but as instruments for conveying spiritual 
realities: precious stones, of every hue and brilliancy, 
are declared to be the foundations of the Christian 
building, and metals adorn the place, and illustrate 
the method in which God reveals Himself; and of 
vegetables, whilst the juice of some trees has been 
chosen to furnish oil, the pure gums of others have 
been used as emblems of, and to set forth, the per- 
petual intercession of Christ. 

In this, as in all former dispensations, men 
have departed more and more from God*s ways, as 
it has drawn to its close ; they think they have be- 
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come more spiritual, and affect to despise as carnal 
the material things which God ordained to be em- 
blems of eternal realities. But this contempt of the 
means which God provided for man's edification is 
caused by their having lost the realities ; no longer 
understanding the language in which those truths 
are conveyed, they reject the only means by which 
they can be brought back. They are in their own 
conceits too far advanced beyond all former gene- 
rations to think they have need of what God has 
given, and so are wise above what is written for 
their learning. It is true, that in the places in 
which the right emblems of spiritual realities have 
been retained, as in the Churches of Greece and 
Rome, the truths that those emblems were designed 
to teach have been as much forgotten as they have 
been in the Churches from whence they have been 
cast out, and that where preserved, they have been 
perverted to uses foreign to their original intention. 
But the error of one part of the Church is no justi- 
fication of a sin of an opposite kind in another part 
of it. Truly, no one section can sit in judgment 
on another: in both cases God is dishonoured, 
and man is deprived of a blessing, which God's 
goodness and wisdom had devised for him. Every 
thing is perverted ; the primary end, object, and in- 
tention of the Christian Church is made secondary, 
or else lost sight of, forgotten, and perhaps denied 
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altogether : selfishness and fleshliness have destroyed 
the Church, and no man thinks of or cares for God's 
glory in it, but only how he can obtain some private 
and personal benefit to his own soul, at the least 
possible cost to his bodily ease. 

From the day when Adam was created until 
now, the history of mankind is one continued pro- 
gressive developement of a certain plan or purpose of 
God, and will probably continue to be so through 
the countless ages of eternity ; in secula seculorum. 
One act of this great drama closed at the Deluge : 
up to that time letters were unknown ; tradition 
handed down from father to son was the sole means 
by which God communicated to men the knowledge 
of the history of their race, its creation, fall, and 
promise of recovery. Methuselah conversed with 
Adam for 250 years, and with Noah for 600 years. 
Each generation had been worse and worse until 
the flood destroyed every soul save eight persons. 
In the year when Noah died, Abraham was bom. 
Shem lived till Abraham was 150 years old, so that 
he also received by tradition, from one of the saved 
in the ark, the history of all that had gone before. 
To Abraham and to his children God spake for 400 
years, and then Moses was appointed to gather all 
the descendants of the Patriarch together, for whose 
use it seems that letters were invented, and who 
were first taught how to worship God. Nor need 
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this statement be greatly modified, even if it be cor- 
rect, according to Mr. Foster, that certain marks 
by which men could commmiicate ideas had been 
used somewhat previously. A developement is not 
an annihilation of what precedes it ; the develope- 
ment of the leaves of a plant is not the annihilation 
of the root, nor is the expansion of the flower the 
destruction of the leaves. The root of pure crea- 
ture-worship is in the creation of Adam: but the root 
of the worship of the fallen creation is in the incar- 
nation and death of Christ. Adam's and AbeUs 
sacrifice of beasts ^' at the end of days," Noah's and 
Abraham's altars, and the construction and service 
of the Tabernacle, the sacraments and rites of the 
Christian Church, all take their rise equally from 
that one stupendous and incomprehensible fact. 
But every thing which God has framed has been 
marred by man as speedily as it came out of His 
hands. Adam was no sooner created than he fell. 
Noah was no sooner saved than he and his son 
sinned. The Tabernacle was no sooner erected 
and the priesthood ordained than all manner of 
disorders and rebellions broke forth. The people 
no sooner got into the promised land than they 
refused to follow the orders given them, as to what 
they were to do on taking possession of it, and so 
were not recognisable to any eye but that of faith, 
as the peculiar people and nation of God. No 
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sooner was the Temple built, and its splendid and 
complete establishment of priests, singers, &c., ap- 
pointed, than he who builded it, who was himself 
a type of Christ, became an idolater. In like 
manner, the Christian Church was no sooner begun 
to be builded than men thought that they could do 
without the institutions appointed to complete and 
perfect it, and rejected St. Paul first, and lastly 
St. John } and whilst the Spirit of God has been 
labouring for many generations to perfect and 
develope it progressively through such instru- 
mentality as remained, the wickedness of man has 
been progressively developed also ; and, first by 
corrupting the things brought out, and then by 
rejecting them. Christians have become at the close 
of their dispensation just what the antediluvians 
became in the days of Noah, what the Egyptians 
were in the days of Moses, what the inhabitants of 
the plain were in the days of Lot, and what the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were in the days of John 
the Baptist : yet in a far worse condition, because 
Christians have rejected, called evil, and blas- 
phemed the work that the Holy Ghost has wrought, 
which men in former dispensations neither did nor 
could do. 

In the Churches of Greece and Rome, where 
the things which God taught men by the Taber- 
nacle were to be used in His service, have been not 
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only revived by His Spirit, but where they are 
retained to this day, they are in such confusion, so 
corrupted, overladen, and perverted, that they are 
nearly as useless for God*s true glory as in the 
Churches where they are rejected. The manifesta- 
tion of God in the Tabernacle was by things which, 
being unchangeable, cannot be perverted. An em- 
blem is always an emblem ; and to avoid cavil and 
confusion, it may be as well to observe here, that, 
whether correct according to its etymology or not, 
the word emblem is here used to signify something 
which represents another in all times and places 
where the language is symbolical and is not natural ; 
for example, that gold is in symbolical language an 
emblem of truth, water and oil of the Holy Spirit, 
save where it is obvious that it is natural gold, 
water and oil, which is intended ; and that the word 
type is here used to signify a fact or person, which 
Z iU correlative in ri.,pical ^ or f.c, 
whether already accomplished, or yet to be accom- 
plished : as, for example, the paschal lamb is a 
type of the death of Christ ; and the judgment on 
Sodom and Gomorrha a type of the judgment 
which closes the Christian dispensation. 

The Tabernacle, with all its rites and services, 
was the visible representation of the whole Christian 
Church, head and members. This has been re- 
vealed to us in these last days by the Spirit of pro- 
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phecy restored, and, like all God's acts when once 
declared, commends itself to the common sense and 
judgment of men, and especially to those whose eyes 
are enlightened by the same Spirit to see spiritual 
truths. On the outside of the whole was hung a 
white curtain, emblematic of purity, which the eyes 
of those without will always be enabled to discern 
in the body of Christ, although they may be able to 
see little else. "Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works," was the 
injunction of our Lord to the Apostles, followed up 
with many similar and corresponding exhortations 
by them to us. No one could enter it but one who 
had cut off the filth of the flesh, and had made by 
circumcision a covenant with God to serve Him ; 
as we, too, enter into covenant with God in baptism, 
by a death unto sin and a new birth unto righteous- 
ness. So soon as the ancient worshipper entered 
he came to the Altar of Sacrifice, on which he must 
present to God an innocent victim to be burned, 
representing himself worthy only of death, but 
acceptable to God through the death of another, 
the confession of sin, and the way of access through 
the atonement. Thence proceeding towards the 
Holy Place the worshipper approaches the Laver, 
in which he washes away the continual defilement 
hourly contracted by his walk in this world. Thus 
being prepared, the Holy Place appears before him, 
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in which is the Altar of Intercession, representing 
Christ the continual Mediator and Intercessor ; the 
Table of Shew-bread, representing Christ the daily 
bread of His people ; and the Candlestick, repre- 
senting Christ the light in His Church of every 
man that cometh into the world, that he may* not 
wander in darkness, but see the light of life. Be- 
yond this Holy place there was the Holiest of all, 
into which none entered except the High Priest 
once every year ; being the type, as the Apostle 
informs us, of heaven itself; in which was a box 
made of the common wood of the country, contain- 
ing originally nothing but the two tables of the law 
covered by a golden lid, out of which was ham- 
mered, not cast, the figures of two cherubim look- 
ing at each other. Since there is nothing in all 
creation which is filled exclusively with the love of 
God, perfect love to Him, and perfect love to man, 
except the heart of the Lord Jesus Christ, there 
can be no other thing to which to refer the box of 
shittim wood, representing, therefore, the flesh, the 
common flesh of all, even as the wood was common 

wood like all that was around. This love, however, 

» 

is active, and goes forth continually towards the 
objects of it ; and towards man it proceeds through 
the ministries of the Church, of which these che- 
rubim were the emblems. Subsequently the incor- 
ruptible manna, and Aaron's rod, which was ever in 
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bloom, were deposited in the same most Holy place 
(Heb. ix. 4), symbols of other mysteries which were 
to be progressively developed, even the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the true priesthood, which were both 
necessary for the perfection of the Church ; the first 
of which has been exalted by Protestants to the 
despising of the latter, and the second of which has 
been exalted by the Romanists to the despising of 
the former. Things are not emblems or types of 
persons, but of other things, or of abstractions ; 
thus the white outward curtain of the Tabernacle, 
circumcision, brazen altar, laver, golden altar, can- 
dlestick, bread, ark, cherubim, are not emblems of 
persons, but of righteous conduict — baptism, sacrifice, 
washing, intercession, light, food, love, and ministry 
respectively. These latter things are eternal rea- 
lities ; the emblems may be employed to represent 
them or not, but the things cannot cease to exist : 
righteous conduct must be maintained by every 
Christian, and by the whole Church collectively, 
whether a white curtain be shewn as its emblem 
or not. Every man must be brought into covenant 
with God or he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven, whether circumcision or baptism be the 
instrument of it. The death of Christ is the onlv 
one, full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, 
whether it be memorialised by the death of a lamb 

Q 
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on a brazen altar, or by bread and wine. The 
material objects ordained of old by God as emblems 
of eternal truths were all dependent upon the priest* 
hood of the house of Levi ; and when that priest* 
hood was superseded by the priesthood of Melchi* 
zedeky the Apostle Paul teaches us that another 
altar, which is another sacrifice, was the necessary 
consequence, and on that sacrifice a different con- 
stitution or body of outward and visible things. 
For in the former case the priesthood was confined 
to a single family ; now any member of the con- 
gregation might be separated to the office : of old 
there was but one only spot where sacrifice could be 
made ; now sacrifice can be offered any where : for- 
merly the privileges were confined to the descendants 
of Abraham ; now every human being is invited by 
the commission, ** Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature/* Some ex* 
ternal rites were, however, continued, such as 
baptism, but a new signification given to it, and it 
was made sacramental : that: Is, it was made the 
means of conveying the thing of which it was the 
emblem. Tithes were not peculiar to the house of 
Levi, and were transferred to those who should 
discharge the priestly office after the order of Mel- 
chizedek. One day in seven was stUl: to be kept 
holy to the Lord ; but the last day of tlie week was 
changed for the first. 
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The event which necessitated all these changes, 
was not only the death of the Son of God, but the 
resurrection frpm the dead, and the seating at the 
right hand of the Majesty on High of our nature 
in the Person of Jesus of Nazareth, and the giving 
of the Holy Ghost. In the Lord Jesus was seen 
God and Man in one person ; but in all the 
members of Christ, in all who had been baptized 
into His name, in all the individuals who compose 
His Church, is to be manifested the Person of God 
the Holy Ghost: not as in the person of Jesus 
Christ by the taking of the Manhood into the 
Godhead, but by dwelling in men as a distinct 
person ; so that in the Lord Jesus Christ alone is 
God Incarnate, although in all the members of 
His body, the Church, does God the Holy Ghost 
dwell. The wonderful, transcendent, and all-impor- 
tant gift of the Holy Ghost to men, is in order to 
transform them into the image of Christ. Christ 
is the great exemplar to which all men are to be 
conformed. With Christ alone is God well pleased ; 
all, therefore, who seek to please God must do so by 
being conformed to Christ, not only in outward 
conduct, but in judgment and intelligence of His 
ways, and in such an affection of heart for those 
ways above all others, as sincerely to rejoice at 
every circumstance, however otherwise distressing, 
which does conform them to that image. Now 
as the Son of God did only act in the great work 
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of man's salvation and of the world's redemption 
through mortal flesh, through the will, the judg- 
ment, the afi^ections, and the capacities of man, so 
the Holy Ghost does only act through the wills, 
judgments, afibctions, and capacities of men. But 
the second person of the Ever-blessed Trinity 
dwelt wholly in the individual Jesus Christ, to 
whom the Holy Ghost was given without measure, 
and in Him dwells all the fulness of God. The 
Holy Ghost, however, does not dwell in all His 
fulness in any one member of the body of Christ, 
but in diflferent measures, and for diflferent ends in 
diflerent persons; and therefore, unless all the 
members are so united together as that each can 
supply to the manifestation of the fulness of the 
Holy Ghost, the part which is lacking in the other 
members, there is not a perfect manifested presence 
of the Holy Ghost : and hence we see that the unity 
of all the members is not merely a theory, or a comely 
thing, or a fitting thing, or an appropriate thing, 
or a thing that ought to be, but it is the essential 
sine qua non of the Christian Church as the body 
of Christ, and the manifester of God in the person 
of the Holy Ghost. " For," says the Apostle, " as 
we being many members in one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office, so we being many 
are one body in Christ, and every one members one 
of another." 

Thus, then, the manifestation by the Church to 
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the world of that which God is now doing for man 
must be twofold : firstly, the manifestation of that 
which He is working through the various gifts 
and distributions of the Holy Spirit in men ; and 
secondly, the manifestation of the things or ab- 
stractions which are to be brought home, and made 
concrete and practical realities, by the ministration 
of the first. 

With regard to these gifts and distributions of 
the Holy Ghost, the Apostle informs us that Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone of His 
Church, apostles and prophets are the next founda- 
tion to Him in the spiritual building : that is, that 
in the building and government of His Church the 
two ministries which are next in order to Himself 
are those of apostleship and prophecy. The Apostle 
Paul tells the Ephesians that they are " of the 
household of God, and are built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone '* (Eph. ii. 20), it being 
the office of the prophet to bring light by which the 
obscure parts of the Scripture may be understood 
and interpreted : as it is written, " the mystery of 
Christ, which in other ages was not made known 
unto the sons of men as it is now revealed unto the 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit " (Eph. iii. 
4, 5) : and as we learn, both from Holy Scripture 
and from ecclesiastical tradition, it is also the office 
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of the prophet to call men to serve God in the 
priesthood, in which they must be subsequently set 
by the imposition of hands by apostles. In a subse- 
quent part of the same epistle, the Apostle further 
informs the Ephesians, that for the perfecting of the 
saints, and for the complete edifying or building up 
of the whole body of Christ, there are two other 
ministries necessary ; saying, *^ He gave some apo- 
stles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors 
and teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ" (iv. 11). In one place he mentions only 
two of these ministries, and in another he mentions 
four. So in other parts of Scripture, sometimes the 
cherubim are represented with two faces, as in the 
garden of Eden and in the Tabernacle ; and some- 
times with four, as in Ezekiel and the Apocalypse. 
It is well to pause here, and reflect how mis- 
sionary work would proceed where the labours of 
missionaries were directed by God through these 
four ministries of His Church, as it is so diflferent 
from that in which such eflbrts have been uselessly 
attempted by the self- constituted confederacies, 
companies, and societies of men. When a teacher, 
preacher of the Gospel, or Evangelist, had gone into 
a district where Christ was unknown, he would 
teach all such as had ears to hear, and hearts to re- 
ceive the truth ; and when a sufiicient number were 
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gathered together, and expressed a desire to wor- 
ship the true God, the teacher would bid them 
choose from among themselves those whom they 
considered the most upright and intelligent of their 
own company to be their heads, guides, or deacons. 
The Evangelist should then be succeeded by a 
Pastor, who would teach them the true method of 
worshipping God as a Church ; and after they 
were thoroughly well instructed in this, some who 
had been already chosen into the deaconship, and 
" earned for themselves a good degree," would be 
able and willing to oflfer themselves for holy ministry 
in the priesthood. A prophet should, therefore, be 
sent, in whose presence such oflfering might be 
made ; and if any were called, after due instruction, 
an apostle would follow to ordain them, and finally 
plant and establish a Christian Church. Here 
every thing would be in order, and the power and 
value of each ministry felt, seen, and appreciated as 
a reality. 

But to return : such being the parts or divisions 
of ministry, the next thing manifested is the diffe- 
rent degrees of order in these ministries, even as 
there are different degrees and orders in the hea- 
venly hosts ; archangels, angels, principalities, pow- 
ers, &c. The first division which is made is that 
between clergy and laity, that is, some are put apart 
to minister, and some to be ministered unto. It is 
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the condition of man's existence in this world that 
he labour six whole days in the week, and eat bread 
in the sweat of his brow. It is impossible that he 
can do this and minister in the Church also ; there- 
fore does God separate some from the mass of man- 
kind for the service of His House, whom He sup- 
ports without their being obliged to work with their 
hands. This body of clergy is divided into three 
orders, of bishops, priests, and deacons. The ofSce 
of the last is to lead and to assist the flock, in all the 
troubles and difficulties which arise to them out of 
their condition in this world ; to help them in their 
temporal necessities, from whatever cause arising, or 
of whatever nature they may be ; to protect theni 
against oppression from the violent man, in whatever 
form it may come upon them; and to be their judges 
in disputes, if any arise among themselves. The 
office of the second is to offer up the memorial of the 
death of Christ as a sacrifice of a sweet savour to 
God, and to express to Him the prayers, praises, 
and thanksgivings of the whole congregation assem- 
bled. The office of the first is to superintend and 
to overlook the whole ; to be as Christ towards the 
flock committed to his charge, whom he is to teach, 
with the assistance of the priests and deacons under 
him, in all the truth and ways of God ; to offer in- 
tercession as Christ is now offering it, even as the 
one Mediator between God and man. The laity 
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also are filled with spiritual gifts, the Holy Spirit 
manifesting Himself in them severally in prophetic 
utterances of various kinds^ — in visions, in dreams, in 
healings of disease, &c. &c., all and each one of the 
members of the flocks exhibiting in their several 
places that God, in the person of the Holy Ghost, is 
in them of a truth. Thus the Lord Jesus Christ 
manifests His presence in His Church by His Spirit, 
as the distributor of divers gifts among the people ; 
in pitying their worldly sorrows and taking care of 
their difficulties through the deacons ; as the conti- 
nual teacher, guide, and giver of thanks for them to 
His Father through the priest ; as their intercessor 
and bishop of their souls through the bishop or 
angel set over them, and thus the bishop or angel is 
the representative of the Lord Jesus Christ to the 
flock, clergy and laity. 

All the several bishopricks are united together 
by the apostles, prophets, and other ministers of the 
Church universal, who have no authority or juris- 
diction in the interior of the several particular 
churches, but to whom alone it belongs to conse- 
crate the angels and ordain the priests, thereby 
fitting them through the imposition of hands for the 
fulfilment of their various callings ; and also to con- 
firm and strengthen the people, by the imposition of 
hands, for the due performance of the particular 
duties of their church relationships and mutual 
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dependance one upon another. For every member, 
the meanest in the body of Christ, and the least 
esteemed by his brethren in the Church, has some 
duty or function to fulfil towards the rest, as the 
Apostle Paul expressly teaches to the Romans, and 
also to the Corinthians, although there is not a trace 
or vestige of any such thing in any church or con- 
gregation now on the earth. 

With regard to the second, namely, the things 
or abstractions which are to be brought into prac- 
tical action through the ministries of the Holy 
Spirit, the Lord Jesus Christ manifests Himself in 
His Church during His absence by visible things, 
which are emblematic of the invisible and spiritual 
work which He is doing in and for men. The word 
Church signifies not only all those who are baptized 
into, and called by, His name, and the invisible 
election out of this mass known only to the Father, 
but it signifies each part of the same in this world, 
gathered together in His name to worship Him, and 
also the building in which they do meet. The 
church building is the house of Christ ; the visible, 
the emblem of the invisible: it is consecrated to 
Him, and put apart or sanctified, so as not to be 
amenable to the laws which aflfect all other build- 
ings. The same word expresses the visible and the 
invisible, for they are one, even as a body and soul 
are one man. In this house He alone is the doer 
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of all things : He regenerates the souk of men be- 
fore they can enter the invisible Church, and there- 
fore is the visible font, the emblem of that work 
placed at the door of the visible Church : He next 
teaches men in their invisible minds, and therefore 
is the pulpit the visible seat of the teacher, placed 
in the nave, where they must be instructed before 
they can understand the mysteries of His worship : 
He alone in the invisible heavens can rightly wor- 
ship the Father, or teach men to do so, and, there- 
fore, is the visible chancel set apart for the purpose j 
and a visible place for intercession in it the emblem 
of the same ; where He teaches men to pray before 
they can partake of sublime mysteries : He alone is 
the sacrifice on the altar in heaven, and, therefore, 
is there a visible altar in a visible sanctuary : He 
alone invisibly feeds men with food sent down from 
heaven, even His own flesh and blood, and, there- 
fore, is there visible and material bread and wine, 
the emblems of that food ever upon it: moreover. 
He only invisibly restores the sinner who has fallen 
away by sin from the state of grace into which he 
had been brought, so as well-nigh to have been cut 
ofl^ from and cast out of the Church ; and, therefore, 
is there also at the door the visible chair of the Con- 
fessional, in which He invisibly Himself, but visibly 
*^hrough His priest, receives back the prodigal child- 
ren who have sinned before Heaven and before 
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men, and who are no more worthy to he called His 
sons. Thus are the church, the font, the confes- 
sional, the pulpit, the altar of intercession (fald- 
stool), the altar, all visihle emblems of spiritual and 
invisible operations which Christ is working invi- 
sibly in man. 

Furthermore, Christ is manifested in the Sacra- 
ments, which are not merely appropriate visible 
emblems of invisible truths, but outward and visible 
things, which verily and indeed convey inward and 
spiritual realities. Water being sanctified by the 
word of Christ, spoken through the priest, in the 
name of the most Holy Trinity, does truly and 
verily convey a new and spiritual life. Bread and 
wine, consecrated by Christ through the priest, do 
truly and verily convey the flesh and blood of Jesus 
Christ. Imposition of hands by an apostle does 
truly and verily impart to the ordained man a new 
and indelible character. Oil in anointing, the 
Apostle tells us, does heal the sick, and is, and 
ever has been, used in the coronation of kings by 
the heads of the Church. This truth concerning 
the manifestation of the Lord Jesus Christ in His 
Church, which manifestation can only be in the 
modes and varieties of His operations among men 
during His absence from the earth and session at 
the right hand of God, is that which the Spirit 
of God has brought out in form in the Church 
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Catholic, which has been abused in the Churches 
of Greece and Rome, and which is forgotten and 
has died out of the Protestant Churches, and the 
meaning of which is unknown in all. In order to 
manifest Him, the clergy of Rome have placed, or 
suflfered pious but ill- instructed men to place, in 
God's Church a statue or picture of a man hanging 
on a cross. But a statue or picture is not an 
emblem or representation of any thing which the 
Lord is now doing for us, and, therefore, a picture 
or statue of Christ is not permissible. It was 
very right, however, to place on the altar a cross, 
the emblem of the curse in the abstract which was 
on Him for our sakes ; yet it should be the orna- 
mented cross of triumph, not the plain cross of 
suflfering, witnessing to His victory over the grave, 
as well as to His descent into it. The cross fleurie^ 
or ornamented cross, is rightly placed on the altar, 
but not a crucifix. There is another and still 
stronger objection to a crucifix, which is this. In 
all other points, the attempt to set forth principles 
or abstractions has been by things as much re- 
moved from any one specific kind as possible ; thus 
when the expressions of Scripture touching the 
rose of Sharon, the lily of the valley, &c., had to 
be represented, the representation was effected not 
by a portrait of some individual Greek or Latin 
rose and lily, but by a figure so much abstract as 
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to be equally like and unlike all individual roses 
and lilies whatever. This did not arise from the 
inability of the artists to copy flowers, but because 
they had a higher principle to set forth than any 
one individual could satisfy ; following the spirit of 
inspiration in the Holy Scripture, where the thrones, 
and living creatures, and garments, and trains, and 
crowns, &c., are not described after any single 
thing in nature, but after an abstract manner, which 
is applicable to the whole genus and not to an 
individual merely. 

Although circumcision under the law did re- 
present one part of Christian baptism, yet the latter 
contains more than the former ; and there is no 
single rite or ceremony under the law which is a 
complete type of the sacrament of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, because this contains so much that it required 
many things under the law to express them. It is 
the memorial of Christ's death, and this was typi- 
fied by the sacrifice of the paschal lamb, and by all 
the other sacrifices under the law. The memorial, 
however, was not instituted in flesh, but in bread 
and wine. It was instituted at a supper, not for a 
memorial of the supper, but for a memorial of 
Christ. He did not say, " This do ye in remem- 
brance of this supper," but " This do ye in remem^* 
brance of me." It was instituted on the vigil of 
the passover, and previous to it, yet the Apostle 
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speaks of it as of the feast of unleavened bread, 
which did not commence till afterwards, saying, 
" Christ our passover is sacrificed for us, therefore 
let us keep the feast, .not with the old leaven of 
malice, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth'* (1 Cor. v. 7> 8). The feast of imleavened 
bread, therefore, is one of the types of the Eucharist ; 
and this points to the table of unleavened bread in 
the holy place, which was the emblem of Christ the 
bread of life. Now, if Christ were the bread of 
life to the Jew, much more is He to the Christian, 
for we have His life more abundantly ; and the 
declaration by His Church that He is so must be 
made by the emblem, and more than the emblem, 
of that heavenly food being always present in His 
house. Strange, indeed, would it be that, whilst in 
every human household there is bread ready for 
any child that cries for food, in the house of Christ 
there were not also spiritual food ever ready for 
any sick or dying soul that needs it to sustain him, 
as the staff of life, through the valley of the shadow 
of death. The abiding presence of the emblem of 
the flesh and blood of Christ is the only witness for 
the truth of His person — as perfect bread yet real 
flesh, so perfect manhood and real Godhead : not 
by confusion of substance, not by the conversion of 
the manhood into God, so not by the conversion of 
the bread into flesh. 
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Truly God has been at infinite pains to incul- 
cate upon men the identity of visible and invisible 
things ; and in no way does He teach us so 
emphatically the nature an(j[ extent of the sickness 
of the soul as by the sickness, weakness, decay, 
and death of our bodies. Every man that is bom 
must die : so, save by the operation of a miracle 
in baptism, must every soul of man. Disease per- 
vades each part of man's being : the vital organs of 
respiration and circulation have each diseases pe- 
culiar to themselves ; the liver has diseases peculiar 
to it ; every organ, however minute, the eye, the 
ear, the nerves, the muscles, the bones, every single 
particle of which the body of man is composed, not 
only shares in common those diseases which affect 
the whole frame, but each has a local and special 
disease of its own. Thus not only is the soul bom 
in sin, with sin continuing to pervade every part of 
the being through its whole continuance, but each 
faculty of mind and affection of the heart has its 
own special and peculiar sin. As is the body so is 
the soul — the visible and invisible in inseparable 
connexion ; the truth concerning the latter only 
fully taught by the state of the former. 

The rationalist sectarians who affect to despise 
all the forms and ceremonies which have been 
developed in the Church as idle ceremonies, are 
yet, in their way, as strenuous supporters for the 
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principle of testifying by external action their in* 
ward feelings. Thus as they despise Christmas^ 
day and Good Friday, they make a point of de- 
secrating both by some secular occupation ; as they 
despise cathedrals, they delight in shewing ^heir 
inward feelings by constructing their places of as- 
sembly like bams or stables, to be as unlike the 
former as possible ; as they think that commemor- 
ation must be by imitation, they sit at the Lwd's 
supper because He sat. The fact is, that the truth 
pervades all nature, and no man can do away with 
it, let him try as he may; and the only possible 
debateable question is, whether such and such an 
action be appropriate, that is truly descriptive or 
not, or whether another may be substituted which 
is more so ; not whether there shall or shall not 
be an outward and visible expression of an inward 
and invisible reality. 

One of the earliest controversies which arose in 
the Church was through those who would exalt the 
divine at the expense of the human nature of our 
blessed Lord. " Truly," said they, " He was very 
God ; but God cannot die, and therefore was He 
not very man, but only man in appearance." The 
next heresy was from those who for the truth of 
His human would deny His divine nature. These 
fiaid, "We know He died on Calvary, and that 
God raised Him from the dead ; but as God cannot 

R 
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die, He was not very God, but only one sent from 
God," So it is at this day. The Romanists say, 
" This bread is the flesh of Christ, therefore is the 
bread changed into flesh, and no bread remains 
there." The Protestants say, "Our senses, which 
we cannot as honest men deny, tell us it is bread 
that we taste, and, therefore, there is no flesh 
really there." But He was very God and very 
man, and the Sacrament is very flesh and very 
bread. And this great truth of His divine and 
human nature, subsisting together without con- 
fusion or denial of either, must be witnessed for, by 
there being ever on His altar the consecrated ele- 
ments, true bread and the true flesh of Christ, the 
visible contradiction to the Popish lie that there is 
no bread at all in the sacrament. 

A sevenfold candlestick, or more properly a 
stand with seven lamps, was the emblem of the 
Church in the tabernacle, and a candlestick, or 
rather lamp, is again given by St. John as the 
emblem of the Christian Church. Whether one 
sevenfold lamp or seven lamps it is still one church 
filled with manifold and perfect distributions of the 
sevenfold gifts of the Holy Spirit. This truth has 
been developed in the Greek and Roman Churches 
by lights burning at difierent times and in different 
places. But it is evident that in neither do the 
clergy know the meaning of the rites they perform. 
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from the variety of the number of these lights, the 
places where they are used, and the diflFerent signi- 
fications which diflTerent writers give to them. A 
sevenfold candlestick is certainly the emblem of 
the Church filled with the sevenfold enlightening 
of the Holy Spirit j but it does not set forth a 
method of acting or ministry. The Roman clergy 
have endeavoured, as usual, to appropriate the 
whole to themselves and reject the laity and women 
altogether, by making seven orders of ministry 
amongst themselves to be the reality of this symbol. 
But, firstly, there are not seven orders or ranks, 
but only three in each Church ; and, secondly, the 
sevenfold candlestick is an emblem of the whole 
Church, men, women, and children, and not of the 
clergy only. On the other hand, the Protestant 
Rationalists have a truth lurking at the bottom of 
their objections to symbols in the Christian Church, 
but it arises from a confusion in their minds be- 
tween such things as are of their very nature neces- 
sarily symbolical, and therefore eternally so in all 
time, and others which are only so by the special 
appointment of God, and therefore change when- 
ever the end for which they were ordered is at- 
tained. Of this latter character are the Levitical 
priesthood, the boards, bars, pillars, curtains, &c. 
of the Jewish tabernacle : these are no longer of 
any use, because the realities which they sym* 
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bolised have taken another form ; even as the 
people of God have taken diflferent forms in the 
Jewish and Christian economies. Of the former 
character are light, plants, rivers, seas, earth- 
quakes, &c. and bound up in the languages of all 
the people on the earth. Light is that which 
makes manifest to the material, mental, or spiritual 
eye : a vine or fig-tree bearing good or no fruit is 
an emblem of men grafffed into Christ ; rocks are 
emblems of a solid foundation, sand of an unsound 
basis ; earthquakes, symbols of convulsions from 
below, which overthrow all things on the surface 
of the ground. The Lord Jesus Christ is the 
intellectual and spiritual light of the world ; ma- 
terial light is an emblem of Him; lights on a 
sevenfold candlestick shew that His light is diflPiised 
through all, and not concentrated in any one indi- 
vidual of the Church : but a sevenfold candlestick 
does not shew how that light is ministered unto 
men. Light in the Church services is the emblem 
of something which the Lord Jesus Christ does in 
it for men : He is the light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world ; but He sheds 
forth His light by the Holy Ghost, and the Holy 
Spirit is not given for ministry equally to all man- 
kind, but " severally as He will " through the 
different ministries, the two principal of which, 
as has %een mentioned, are apostleship and pro- 
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phecy. This twofold division runs through the 
whole ecclesiastical system, and is the foundation 
of that between the epistle and gospel sides of the 
church, of which so much is said by all writers 
on buildings and ceremonies, and who are evidently 
in total darkness as to the reason for it. Some 
of the Roman Catholics say that two lights signify 
the divine and human natures of our Lord ; but 
two lights is a false emblem of this, because the 
two natures are not equal, nor the same in 
kind, whereas the two lights are so : others 
say that there should be three, signifying each 
person of the Ever- Blessed Trinity; others that 
there should be four, signifying the three persons 
of the Godhead and the humanity of our Lord ; 
others that there should be seven ; and sometimes 
the whole end of the choir is covered with lights. 
These reasons are all incorrect ; lights do not 
reveal or make manifest the Godhead ; the Lord 
Jesus Christ alone reveals the Father, the unknown 
and unknowable Godhead. The Church is the 
revealer of Christ, and every thing in the Church 
must represent something which He does for ac- 
complishing the great work of the redemption of 
the world. Sometimes lights are used by the 
Greeks and Romanists merely as an ornament, in 
the same way that men jUuminate their houses 
to testify their joy at some national subject of re- 
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joicing, such as victory by their armies or fleets, 
return of peace after war, &c. ; and when the re- 
lation of a rich person dies, one of their churches 
is entirely lined with lighted candles, musicians and 
singers from the theatre are hired to play and sing, 
♦ and priests are paid to perform some service under 

the pretext of benefiting the soul of the departed. 

From the first moment when there was a house 
builded for God, He ordered it to be lighted with 
a lamp, and not to let light in by a window. In 
the first beginning of Christian church-worship 
lamps were employed. But, say the Protestant 
Rationalists, " this was owing to necessity, because 
the Christians could only worship in subterraneous 
places, and therefore they must have had lights ; 
but now that we have got churches with large 
windows, lamps are useless, and the necessity 
having ceased, the lamps should cease also, and 
they were only used to give light, and not as instru- 
ments of worship." If a thing which originated 
from necessity must cease because the necessity 
ceased, the same argument is fatal to the use of 
ecclesiastical vestments ; at all events in Aftdca, 
and in all places under the torrid zone : the ab- 
surdity of such an argument is sufficiently obvious 
not to need further refutation. But let us now 
examine the fact, and see the historical knowledge 
and honesty of these would-be instructors in eccle- 
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siastical ceremonies. It is not true that lamps 
were used for the sole purpose of giving light ; for 
lamps have been found in the catacombs with 
crosses, and with the monogram of the sacred 
name and other Christian symbols upon them ; 
and such lamps have never been discovered in any 
private dwelling or tomb. Moreover, St. Jerome 
says that the Greeks always lighted lamps when 
the Gospel was read, and expressly denies that it 
was for the purpose of giving light, but says that 
it was in order to express joy. The heathen poet 
Persius speaks of the lighting of lamps as a custom 
amongst the Jews in honour of Herod's birthday, 
and on this .account the early Christians kept lamps 
lighted before the tombs of martyrs, for which the 
heretic Vigilantius attacked them. Now, it is very 
true that these many reasons given for burning 
lights, at many places and times, some of worship 
and some of reverence at which they were used, 
and that the arguments of the early Christians, 
even of St. Jerome himself, are most absurd ; for 
he says it is done in conformity with the passage 
of St. Paul to the Romans, that we should not 
sleep like blind men in darkness ; yet all these 
reasons, attacks, and defences, equally disprove the 
false assertion of the Rationalists, that lights were 
only used at worship from necessity, which is all 
the matter now in hand. If it had been the 
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custom of the early Christians to put sacred marks 
on lamps used for domestic purposes, they must 
have been more commonly discovered than those 
in catacombs, and yet not one was ever so found. 
The earliest Liturgy extant, called that of St. James, 
is in its present form of the fourth century, though 
existing long before. The mode of conducting wor- 
ship as therein directed for the Syrian Churches 
remains to this day. In that age the Church 
abounded with controversies ; each disputant was 
ready to charge upon his opponent the sin of 
departure from apostolic doctrine and rites ; but 
no such charge with respect to the matter in hand 
was ever made by either party : this silence is a 
proof of the universality of the custom amongst all 
equally, and hence of its having been the invariable 
custom from the beginning. " The priest lays 
aside his ordinary habit, laves his hands, invests 
himself with the dress to be worn at the altar, prays 
for remission of sins, &c. &c. The deacon, unco- 
vering his head, lights a candle on the right of the 
altar, saying, * In Thy light shall we see light ; * 
and on kindling the other, oflfers brief exhortations 
to lift up the mind for celestial illumination. While 
the priest puts incense into the censer, the congre- 
gation prays that it may be acceptable to the Holy 
Trinity. The priest then uncovers the gifts, and 
the deacon, taking the bread, presents it to the 
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priest," &c. &c. The Greek, Roman Catholic, and 
Lutheran Churches, have in them a true emblem, 
and one that is necessary to declare one part of 
the work of Christ to men, but having lost the true 
meaning of it, they have endeavoured to find out 
meanings, and have misapplied the emblem. It is 
not merely in religious doctrine that the Lord Jesus 
is the light, but on every subject which it is possible 
for the mind of man to embrace ; He is the true 
Solomon who is the very wisdom of God ; who was 
with Him before the world was, and by whom all 
things were created. Light in the Church sei'vices 
is the witness that religion cannot be separated 
from science ; that kings and statesmen cannot 
bless the nations under them, save as they learn 
wisdom from the Church ; that all worldly know- 
ledge which is not based upon religious knowledge 
is bastard knowledge, — and on this point Pro- 
testants are grown infidel, and, perhaps, their 
having cast out the burning of lights from the 
services of God's house may have gone to encou- 
rage, if not to produce, this proud exaltation of 
man's natural powers. The Lord Jesus, then, the 
enlightener through the twofold stream of apostle- 
ship and prophecy, is that which the above-named 
Churches do well, albeit unwittingly, to testify to, 
and to manifest, by a lamp buraing on either side 
of the altar, the enlightener through the Church. 
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In the following vision, lately seen by a pro- 
phetic person in Church during the celebration of 
the blessed Eucharist, the same truth is shewn : 
** As the homily was read, I beheld a solemn 
vision : The Lord descended out of heaven, and 
the woman ascended to meet Him. He turned 
her with her face toward the font of baptism and 
towards the altar, shewing her the glory of God 
manifested in both sacraments. On the altar, 
beside the sacrifice, stood two candles burning 
BEFORE THE LoRD ; and as the woman looked, the 
Lord said, * Behold the mystery:' at the same 
time revealing unto her a vision of the household 
of God, built on the foundation of apostles and 
PROPHETS, Jesus Christ being the chief comer- 
stone, in whom all the building fitly framed toge- 
ther grew up into an holy temple in the Lord ; and 
then I beheld the Lord entering the temple, and 
extending His hands in the midst, and it was 
immediately filled with His glory. As the cloud 
followed, I beheld the woman worshipping Him, 
and, falling down before Him, she confessed Him 
to be the Light of Light." 

One of the most ancient methods of using light 
was by a chandelier suspended over the altar, and 
called a corona lucis. This, if composed of seven 
lamps, would be an apt emblem of the sevenfold 
distribution of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and 
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is probably that which has been supplied by seven 
candlesticks on the altar. Yet, there is still want- 
ing two principal lamps, one on either side of the 
altar, to point out the way in which that invisible 
Spirit, everywhere present, acts for the benefit of 
mankind. For although the Holy Spirit is in a 
measure in every member of the Church, yet He 
is not in each in equal measures for ministry, or 
acting upon others. 

The people who are gathered into any one con- 
gregation are only a very small portion of the saints 
of God now living on the earth, and a still smaller 
fragment of the whole redeemed Church of Christ. 
Each particular Church is but an earnest, specimen, 
or first-fruits, of all mankind, who are to be ulti- 
mately delivered ; and as there is a first-fruits or 
specimen of man, so also should there be a first- 
fruits or specimen of the material creation. There 
never was an instance, from the first sacrifice of 
Adam down to the days of Protestantism, where 
sacrifice was offfered to God without being accom- 
panied by the burning also of the sweet gums of 
trees. It is no answer to this to sav that if incense 
were used before the days of Moses, it was used 
only in order to overcome the stench of burning 
flesh of oxen and lambs, and that there is no proof 
of its being used before that time : let it be 
granted ; its use then might have a reason which 
no longer exists, and another reason may have 
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supervened : but it is a fact, that so soon as there 
is a record of positive instruction respecting the 
way in which men ought to worship God, the 
burning of incense is one of the things mentioned 
as well-pleasing to God. It is also a fact that the 
burning of flesh does create a stench, and yet the 
sacrifices are described as yielding a sweet savour. 
To pretend that this is a metaphorical expression 
for saying that they were well-pleasing to God, is 
to assert that there is a violation of all propriety of 
language, which nothing in the Scripture warrants ; 
that a most stinking thing was chosen as an em- 
blem of that which is agreeable, and called sweet 
smelling. Noah's sacrifice was, doubtless, well- 
pleasing to God, and it is said to have given out 
a sweet savour spiritually, because it gave out a 
sweet savour naturally and literally, and which it 
could only have done by the sweet gums and spices 
mingled with it. In the Greek and Roman Ca- 
tholic Churches, however, it is pretended that the 
devil is driven away by the instrumentality of in- 
cense ; and also is it thrown on the thing or person 
whom it is intended to honour : thus the smoke of 
it is thrown upon the Gospel before the priest reads 
it, and before the face of the bishop and other mi- 
nisters taking part in the service. 

The term sacrifice, under the Law, contained 
many subordinate parts, just as the celebration of 
the Eucharist, or other Christian rite, has its sub- 
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ordinate parts. Coupled with the sacrifice on the 
brazen altar was its meat-offering and drink- 
offering, as well as its incense; and incense was 
burned in the temple at the hour of prayer. (Luke, i.) 
Incense is, in the New Testament, connected with 
that form of address to God called intercession, 
which is a higher act than either supplication or 
prayer ; supplication is the cry of agony for mercy j 
prayer is the asking for any thing that is wanted j 
but intercession is more for the benefit of others 
than for self, and is that act which the Lord is 
now performing for us in heaven. He is not 
now, from the depths of agony, supplicating and 
crying out, " Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me I" " My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ? " He is not praying for the 
supply of daily necessities, since He is beyond the 
reach of all terrestrial wants, but He is continually 
interceding for men. Intercession, therefore, must 
be separated from all other parts of worship by 
something indicative of it, since we then do directly 
share with Christ in the act which He is doing ; 
and whilst it is performed by the angel at the 
altar of intercession, incense ought to arise from 
before the altar, not to do honour to the bishop, 
or to the priest, or to the altar, or to a book, as the 
Papists use it, but to do honour to the act, as an 
emblem of the peculiar work which Christ is now 
doing for us, and as joining with man, the firsts 
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fruits of the material creation, which shall he re- 
deemed with us in the world to come, and which 
shall redound, through the removal of its curse, to 
the glory of Christ. 

Thus the appropriate accompaniments of the 
high altar in the sanctuary of the Christian Church 
consist of an ornamented and triumphant cross ; 
a vessel containing the sacred consecrated elements ; 
lamps for light on its sides; and incense in the 
front of it. The cross is invariably used in the 
Greek, Roman, and Lutheran Churches, and not 
objected to by the Church of England ; it is conse- 
crated, therefore, by the example of nine-tenths of 
Christendom. The two tables of the Law were 
deposited in the Most Holy Place ; and in these 
days, when the faculty of writing and printing has 
been developed in a way unknown to antiquity, it 
might be a right way of sanctifying this means of 
increasing knowledge to place on the altar a copy 
of such sacred books as the Jews have transmitted 
to us, and also of those which all Christian 
Churches are agreed in receiving as the genuine 
written Word of God, 

Lights are also used in the same churches, and 
have more survived in the Church of England than 
crosses, inasmuch as they are still to be seen in 
cathedrals and chapels, in colleges and palaces. 
Incense is confined to the former churches, and 
the reservation of the consecrated elements to 
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those of Greece and Rome. No thinking man of 
any creed, and scarcely any Deist denies, that the 
material creation shews forth the Creator. All 
must admit, that the sacrifices and the rites of the 
Tabernacle and Temple service are intended to 
teach men by visible things something relating to 
God. But it has been reserved for some Pro- 
testants, who are, for the most part, mere intel- 
lectual Rationalists, now at the end of the world, 
to find out, that in the creation there is one 
peculiar spot which ought to contain nothing 
visible that can teach any thing to man concerning 
God. The Christian Church, which was planned 
by God as His highest act of love and wisdom 
for the revelation of Himself in the person of His 
Son by the Holy Ghost, of which all other churches 
and congregations were models, and to which they 
were steps, is just that one peculiar spot in the 
world which the Rationalists have discovered ought 
not to contain any one thing which can set forth 
any one form of His actings, or methods of His 
dealing with men. All the material creation is to 
manifest Him : mankind at large ; man*s dress ; 
man's relationships in this world ; every thing, in 
short, is, in some way or other, to manifest, shew, 
set forth, or make God visible, except the Christian 
Church ; there may be seen men in it to talk 
about Him, but nothing to shew Him. Truly such 
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Protestants are fallen back into greater ignorance 
of God than was possessed by the antediluvians ; 
and they have spun for themselves a web of Turkish 
fatalism, which they call Calvinism, so that all 
their faculties of mind and affection are entangled 
in its meshes, and the Devil has stolen away all 
genuine Christianity, except a few intellectual pro- 
positions, entirely out of them. 

The common sense of the natural man is a 
safer guide in religion than are Protestants become 
Rationalists through the baldness, abstractedness, 
and one-sidedness of Calvinism. Take, for ex- 
ample, the practice in the Church of England, of 
bowing to the name of Jesus : no one can suppose, 
that the mere bending of the neck is the fulfilment 
of the Apostle's injunction ; every one must grant, 
that it is the inward reverence which is inculcated 
rather than the outward act; common sense tells 
men that this inward reverence cannot be ex- 
pressed without the outward act, and, therefore, 
they rightly perform it : but Protestant Rationalists 
do not : the Presbyterians and other sectarians do 
not; and the consequence is, that irreverence in 
every thing religious and civil is the characteristic 
of their whole moral being. Consider, again, the 
feeling of loyalty: no loyal man can be in the 
presence of the sovereign and remain covered ; no 
reverent child can be in the presence of parents 
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without paying them attention ; and all per- 
sons who shew no such outward marks are irre- 
verent people, of which the wHole nation of the 
Americans are an irrefragable proof and illustra- 
tion. In the army and navy, where the very ex- 
istence of the lives of every individual depends upon 
the deference shewn to the officers, the men are 
obliged to evince some mark of respect every time 
they meet a superior : all men know that inward 
feelings cannot be maintained but by outward acts. 

One of the emblems which has been most 
generally adopted in the Christian Church is the 
four faces of the cherubim as seen by Ezekiel, and 
it would seem to have been least heeded, and to have 
excited fewest objections, because it was least under- 
stood. The clergy having lost the true meaning, 
were puzzled to fix another, and there being no- 
thing else which corresponded to the number four, 
except the four Evangelists, they applied the ox, 
the eagle, the man, and the lion to them. It was 
impossible to apply them rightly, any more than the 
lights, because the foundation of their true applica- 
tion was wanting. These emblems would have been 
a perpetual witness against the fallen condition of 
the Church, which the clergy, at Rome at least, 
are not by any means disposed to admit. After 
the death of St. John, there was no longer apostle- 
ship, which, with prophecy, form the correlative 

s 
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ministries by which the Lord carries on His 
Church; nor, for the same reason, the four mi- 
nistries, by which the Catholic world was to be per- 
fected together in unity. Nevertheless, the lights 
are emblematic of the two, and the cherubim are 
emblems of the four ministries, not of four men, 
which would be contrary to all sound interpretation 
of symbols ; and as the two could not be found 
without apostleship, neither could the four. 

A great number of entire ceremonies, and of 
trivial details in others, have been added from time 
to time with a view of impressing the minds of the 
worshippers with reverence. Perhaps they pro- 
duced this effect when they were first appointed, 
but at present it may be safely asserted, that unless 
there be already a feeling of reverence these trivial- 
ities conduce to a very opposite result. The bread 
for the Holy Communion was required to be 
made fasting, and a particular service appointed. 
The repeated bowings, crossings, &c., are all 
devices for the same end. Whoever pays any 
attention to the way in which the worship of God 
is conducted in all assemblies, will perceive how 
necessary it is for the guides of the people to be 
careful on this subject. The irreverence during 
prayer in all Presbyterian and most Dissenting 
assemblies is perfectly disgusting to every rightly- 
feeling mind : the slovenliness of the conduct of 
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canons in Cathedrals is notorious : and it is better 
to err in the way of inculcating reyerence, than 
suffer irreverence to continue without redress. If 
a priest in the Roman Catholic Church spill the 
wine of the Holy Eucharist, he is rightly debarred 
from administering the Communion for a long 
time. That great attention is requisite is shewn 
by observing the awkwardness of country people 
whenever they come to receive the Sacrament in 
the parish churches. 

It is difficult to judge of the habits of the 
people in the churches in the middle ages from 
any thing that is witnessed in these days, but such 
accounts as may be gathered from incidental re- 
marks in the writings of many fathers, declare 
conduct such as cannot now be found in any part 
of Christendom. The Apostle Paul tells us of 
some people getting intoxicated at the Communion ; 
of their rushing in to help themselves at their 
love-feasts without reference to others, or to any 
propriety. He tells us not only of incest being 
practised, but of being unblamed by the autho- 
rities. It is well known that in the time of Chry- 
sostom children scarcely ever attended the Church j 
women were rarely permitted to do so, and he 
rebukes those who did for their habit of painting 
their cheeks, eyes, and lips, and exhorts their 
husbands to break them of it by every possible 



I 
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means. In one of his homilies the venerable doctor 
speaks of the cruelty of the mistresses to their 
female servants as disgraceful to the houses of 
Christians. In another place he rails against the 
extravagance of their dress ; in another of their 
equipages, and the number of eunuchs that they 
retained. A modem writer says, " Every decorous 
arrangement was enforced, and truths were told, 
and rebukes administered, such as no modem 
audience could endure. Females were placed 
apart generally on an elevation or gallery above 
the men, in the intention of preserving a more 
entire separation ; but it was applied to the pur- 
poses of a more prominent display. In fact the 
behaviour of both sexes in divine worship was most 
disgraceful.'* Chrysostom, speaking of the assem- 
blies in the church, says, "Here are the tumults 
and confusion of an inn, the laughter and hubbub 
of the bath and agora :" the dress of the women 
was most indecent, and Chrysostom declares his 
belief that no place was more available for assigna- 
tions. Yet the people were as fond of a popular 
teacher then as they are now ; and if by any cir- 
cumstance Chrysostom did not preach, the people 
were sulky, and made such noises and screams that 
no other preacher could proceed. It was owing to 
this state of faith and morals amongst those who 
had been admitted into the Church that made it 
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needful to dismiss so large a portion of the 
people before the mysteries of the Faith could be 
celebrated in the Sacrament, as is found in all the 
ancient liturgies. A convincing proof that some- 
thing more than the Rationalists will now allow was 
transacted, for if nothing were done or said but 
what related to eating bread and drinking wine, 
there would have been no necessity for any such 
exclusion. Reverence, like all other religious feel- 
ings, is a habit ; a child educated in the midst of 
observances for which he is taught to entertain 
respect will assuredly be reverential in his demean- 
our ; but it would be very difficult to train new 
converts to venerate forms of which thev did not 
know the meaning ; and in these days it is still 
more difficult to teach Dissenters to be reverential, 
how much soever they may be convinced in their 
understandings of the propriety of so being. 

The superstition of the people did not arise 
from popery and popish priests, as illiterate Pro- 
testants falsely assert, but from the Laity having 
brought in their heathen rites with them. For 
example, when a child was to be christened, the 
parents lighted a number of lamps, and affixed a 
name to each ; that which was attached to the lamp 
that burned the longest was given to the child, 
because it was presumed to promise longevity. 
Charms, amulets, fascinations of all kinds, were 
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in use as preservatives from evil, in lieu of which 
Chrysostom in vain urged the efficacy of the cross. 
Instead of the Sacrament heing consumed at the 
time, it was constantly carried home as a charm. 
Children were entrusted to heathen servants, who 
taught them all kinds of wicked poetry. Scarcely 
any of the laity knew the existence of the greater 
part of the Scriptures. Most of the best teachers 
of the arts and sciences were pagans, who taught 
the boys to despise Christianity. 

The clergy, with all their power, eflFected no 
change for the better in the domestic habits of 
the people. But at length the secular arm under- 
took to reform private education, and private 
morals, and the Emperor Theodosius formed a 
code as minute in its interference as that which 
Calvin subsequently adopted in Geneva and Scot- 
land, and as the clergy, after the example of the 
emperor, adopted in the west. Still many super- 
stitions, many absurdities, found in the lives of the 
saints, and many doctrines currently believed about 
purgatory, heaven, mediation of saints, &c., are 
to be traced, not to the clergy, but to the people ; 
which were inveighed against and resisted for a 
long time, though at last received and turned to 
the pecuniary advantage of the priests. 

So soon as Christianity was adopted by the 
sovereigns the people became nominal converts by 
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thousands. It is plain, from the histories of these 
transactions in each country, that there was not a 
sufficient number of well-instructed clergy to teach 
the multitude that joined the Church. Hence all 
sorts of expedients were resorted to : scenic repre- 
sentations, or mysteries as they were called, a 
Christian direction given to heathen superstitions 
and practices, and a deluge of improper things were 
thus brought in which have never been thoroughly 
eradicated. The attempt to sanctify them has 
failed, and they have been like the fly in the oint- 
ment, they have profaned the Church whilst the 
Church has not purified them. 

Thus Christianity as well as every form of Hea- 
thenism has its Mythology. The Apostles and saints 
are the demigods, and the holy women the deesses 
of the Roman priests. They worship the Blessed 
Virgin as the Queen of Heaven, though such wor- 
ship is denounced totidem verbis by the prophet 
Jeremiah (xliv.), oflFering to her the holy bread which 
ought to be oflFered to God alone, and to the whole 
body of martyrs as mediators. In order to have 
some colour for denying the charge of idolatry they 
have invented a distinction of two kinds of worship : 
but all writers, heathen and Christian, in past ages 
have been equally clear in their assertion that the 
worship of many mediators is idolatry as much as 
the worship of many gods : the heathen denied that 
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they did so, admitting that in such case they would 
be idolaters; so that if the modem Romish doc- 
trine concerning prayer to the saints be true, it 
follows that there never were such persons as ido- 
laters in the world ; and that all that the Prophets in 
the Old Testament, the Apostles in the New, and 
the Fathers of the Church have said against them, 
have been calumnious libels against men who were 
worshippers of the One True and only God. 

Many rites were of a mixed character, true and 
proper in the Christian Church, and which were 
in use in the heathen temples ; not that they were 
invented by the heathen, but copied originally from 
the Temple service, yet introduced into the Christ- 
ian Church, not direct from the Jewish, but from 
heathen temples. The true interpretation of them, 
therefore, has never been known in the Church, 
because, though right in themselves, they came in 
through a polluted channel. Others again, particu- 
larly the use of vestments in the Christian Church, 
were first adopted by necessity, then preserved from 
decency and propriety, and ultimately defended by 
arguments which are wholly untenable. For ex- 
ample, the Albe: it is an exact representation of 
the white garment down to the feet in which our 
Lord is described in the Apocalypse : it is the 
white garment ordered by God to be used by the 
Jewish priests: followed, from imitation, by all 
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heathen priests at the time of sacrifice ; is still , 
worn by the butchers in Rome and other parts of 
Italy ; and is precisely similar to the long, white 
frock worn by agricultural labourers in England. 
This garment is the universal dress of every one 
who offers sacrifice. It was worn by the Christian 
priests long before they were tolerated, and is found 
on the walls of the catacombs of Rome when they 
could only worship in such places. Decency and 
propriety, in the opinion of those to whom the 
regulations of such matters belong, are quite suf- 
ficient reasons for their adoption ; and where, in 
addition to these, they do truly represent spiritual 
truth, there is another motive for their use. The 
black dress, whether in the form of cassock, or in 
the same form as the common ordinary dress 
which is universally worn by all the ministers of 
the West, Romish, Anglican, Lutheran, Calvinistic, 
Scotch Presbyterian, and most modem Dissenters, 
is not only commendable from its gravity, but it 
does aptly represent, in the heads of the congre- 
gation, that destruction of the old man, death, 
consumed as by fire, burned up as a cinder, which 
is a spiritual truth concerning every holy Christian 
man ; and the first garment which is put over this 
by Roman and Anglican Churches is a white robe, 
as the first spiritual clothing which the soul re- 
ceives from God is the white robe of the righteous- 
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ness of Christ. These may be taken as intended 
to be emblematic or not : they are so in fact, what- 
ever may have been the intention ; and it is pro- 
bable that they were assumed without any intention 
whatever ; but being in use in the Church they are 
significant, and may be properly used as illustra- 
tion of facts. 

The same remissness in the clergy to put out 
from Christians the superstitions of old with respect 
to the mode of choosing names for the children, 
carrying the consecrated bread of the Eucharist as 
a charm, &c., has operated in modem times to 
permit things which all intelligent Romanists cen- 
sure* " Among the devotions,'* says a Roman Ca- 
tholic writer on these subjects, ** which have been 
instituted by the Church in latter times in honour 
of our blessed Lord's humanitv, none have obtained 
more generally than that of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. Although this devotion is essentially spi- 
ritual in its character and intention, yet having 
been introduced at a period when taste was at the 
lowest ebb, it has always been represented in a most 
material, not to say oflfensive, manner. We gene- 
rally see a heart, resembling that of an animal, 
delineated anatomically, with often revolting fide- 
lity." A similar remark may be made respecting 
the Blessed Virgin, whose pictures in the Catholic 
prayer-books represent her with a sword sticking into 
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her heart, in literal explanation of the words spoken 
to her by Anna, and sometimes with seven swords. 

It is customary in Italy and Germany to this 
day to fit up a room at Christmas with a representa- 
tion as large as life of the birth of our Lord in the 
stable, with the ox, ass, Joseph, the Virgin and 
the Child, straw, &c. In the cathedral at Rouen, 
at Easter, the whole scene in the garden after the 
resurrection of our Lord used to be acted, three 
priests representing and dressed up as the three 
Marys, another as the gardener, &c. ; and it was 
ultimately suppressed, as tending more to irre- 
verence than edification, by Cardinal de Joyeuse, 
when he was archbishop of that province. 

If there be one subject more than another which 
is shewn to be typical, from the very commence- 
ment of man's history, it is dress. We are told 
that Adam and Eve, until they fell, wore no cover- 
ing or dress whatever — that so soon as they fell 
they made for themselves garments — that God 
made them other garments, testifying thereby that 
the former were not proper, and that, therefore, 
garments were significant things. It is unneces- 
sary to inquire into the spiritual import of this ; 
it is obvious on the face of the facts that there is a 
spiritual import in dress, and this iis all that is now 
contended for. Frequent mention is made pf dress 
in the time of the patriarchs. When God ordained 
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the method of His worship the dress of the priests 
was described with elaborate minuteness ; frequent 
mention also is made of the subject under the law, 
where mixture of linen and woollen is forbidden ; 
and dress is subsequently alluded to in the New 
Testament, in the' case of John the Baptist, our 
blessed Lord Himself, the women at Corinth, and 
in the Revelation. Dress is more universally sig- 
nificant of a person*s mind than any other act ; 
vanity, love of distinction, desire for display, or, on 
the other hand, modesty, propriety, or slovenliness, 
and dirty habits, all are expressed by dress. Nay, 
habits and actions of the very brute beasts and 
birds refute the false views of those who assert that 
outward signs and inward feelings are not insepa- 
rably connected. 

Nothing, however, could escape corruption ; the 
simple white linen garment, whose very name of 
Albe might have been sufficient to preserve it, 
became in time to be made of silk, red, blue, yellow, 
and even black. (^History of Church of Peter- 
borough.^ This is discontinued now in the West, 
but in the Greek Church it is common still. As 
to its signification, Alcuin says, " Significat per- 
severantiam in bond actione : tunica usque ad 
talum est opus bonum usque ad consummationem.*' 
Germanus says, " Divinitatis splendorem in- 
dicate et sacerdotis splendidam conservationem.^* 
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Durandus says, " Alba designat gloriam Do- 
miniccB resurrectionist quam nunciantes angeli 
apparuerunt in vestibus albis.'' 

In the Explication du Br^viaire we read, 
" ISaube signifie la puret^ de VdmeJ* The true 
meaning is, however, given in the Pontifical of 
Bishop Prudentius, in the prayer used at the time 
of putting on, ^^ Indue me, Dominey vestamentis 
salutisy et indumento justitice circumda me sem- 
per.'' The Roche tte and Surplice are merely va- 
rieties of the Alhe, the first smaller, and the latter 
larger. They all equally signify and are em- 
blematical of the white garment down to the feet, 
in which our blessed Lord appeared to St John, 
and of the white garment which we are desired in 
the Apocalypse to keep clean. It is defiled, 
however, by the priests in the Roman Church 
by a patch of red, or some flaring colour, at the 
bottom and on the two wrists, which they call an 
apparel. 

The Stole was anciently the border of a Roman 
dress, both of males and females, and was used in 
the assemblies of Christians in the earliest times, 
as it frequently occurs in effigies of priests, and 
also of deaconesses, in the catacombs. The mean- 
ing given to it was properly the yoke, or burden 
of ministry, and is the origin of the scarf of the 
Anglican Clergy, now the most silly of all their 
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vestments, which those only have a right to wear 
who are private chaplains to noblemen. 

Two kinds of cloaks were worn by the ancient 
Romans, the one circular, with a hole through 
which to put the head, and the other semicircular 
only. The latter had a hood to cover the head in 
wet weather, a fashion disused since the invention 
of hats, except by the monks of the mendicant 
orders, but kept in a useless and unmeaning form 
in the English universities. The former is still 
used in South America. As customs changed, 
the cloak was preserved and consecrated by its use, 
being retained only in the Church, where it was 
worn by diflFerent orders of clergy, and at dif- 
ferent services, until it has settled down to be 
chiefly confined to priests officiating at Mass. 

Durandus says it denotes charity, but Bishop 
Rupert, with more propriety, says it signifies the 
robe of Christ, which is the Church, shewing the 
unity and fulness of true faith. 

The right use of vestments in the Church, like 
the right use of them every where else, is to adapt 
them to the place in which they are to be worn, 
and the work which is to be done in them. In 
secular matters common sense has shewn men, that 
in the house, in the field, in the camp, at sea, in 
the streets, in the king*s court, the same individual 
will have a diflFerent costume. The three great 
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divisions in the Church which prevail throughout 
Christendom are, — the first, that part which is 
around the altar, or the sanctuary : the second, that 
part wherein the priests conduct the worship, called 
chancel, presbytery, or choir : the third, that part 
wherein the people are, or the nave ; in which is 
the pulpit or place and therefore emblem, of teach- 
ing ; and at the entrance of which is the font or place 
and therefore emblem, of baptism ; and, likewise, the 
confessional, the place for absolution and restoration 
of those who, by transgression, had almost fallen out 
of the Church, and who are now penitents. All 
these three several parts of the building correspond 
to the three several parts of the tabernacle, namely, 
the Most Holy Place, the Holy Place, and the Outer 
Court : and these three correspond to the spirit, 
soul, and body, of man, and, in a larger sense, to 
the three great divisions of mankind into Christ- 
ian, Jew, and heathen. The Jewish priests had a 
particular dress for going into the Most Holy 
Place, another for the Holy Place, and another for 
the Outer Court. Vestments should vary accord- 
ing to the diflferent services to be performed in 
these several parts ; and there is a further circum- 
stance to be considered still. In the order of 
clergy there are three divisions of bishops, priests, 
and deacons ; and, beside this, there are in each 
order four ministries of eldership, prophecy, teach- 
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ing, and pastorship, and, in addition to this, 
some which have jurisdiction only within the 
limits of particular sees, and others which have 
no direct jurisdiction within those limits, but 
have the general superintendance of the Universal 
Church. All these must be distinguished by some 
means or other, just as in all ages the common 
sense of men has shewn them that in armies the 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, are distinguished 
from each other by their dress, the heavy from the 
light; and, besides these distinctions, a further 
diflference between generals and their aides-de- 
camp, and other officers of the staflF. In courts of 
law, judges, queen's counsel, and .ordinary bar- 
risters ; in the queen's palace, her public and do- 
mestic servants, of all varieties and grades. 

" In costume, as in architecture,'* says Mr. 
Pugin, "every detail must have a purpose to be 
really beautiful, and the moment any thing is added 
simply for ornament, or is made extravagantly- 
large, it becomes oflfensive. The real vestments of 
the Church, like the ceremonies themselves, have 
not been introduced for the sake of effect. As 
every position, every movement in the ecclesiastical 
functions, are arranged for a convenient and re- 
verend manner of celebrating the various offices of 
the Church, so every portion of the sacred vest- 
ments have their use and intention ; and it is owing 
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to this great principle being disregarded in later 
times that so many extravagant and ugly forms 
have been introduced in place of the ancient, dig- 
nified, and appropriate ornaments." 

When it is remembered, that in the qelebration 
of the Holy Eucharist the priest stands alone, of all 
the congregation, speaking to God, even as the 
Lord the High-priest, and really transacting in 
representation that which our Melchisedek is trans- 
acting for us in heaven, and that our blessed Lord, 
by his hands, consecrates the bread so as that we 
do eat the body of Christ, it is no impropriety, at 
least of figure, to say that the circular cloak, called 
a Chasuble, which he then wears, is as the body of 
worshippers is to the Lord, even the congregation 
by which he is surrounded, and in the midst of 
which, as in the midst of the chasuble, he stands, 
according to the expression above quoted of Bishop 
Rupert. To none of the services in the House of 
God could this' vestment be appropriated with 
greater significancy than to the Eucharist. 

The other cloak, commonly called the Cope, is 
enjoined by the rubric of the Church of England 
to be worn by the bishop when he officiates at the 
sacrament. Copes were anciently worn by all 
orders of clergy. It seems reasonable and ne- 
cessary to distinguish him who is alone in the 
Church the representative of Christ by something 
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diflFereut from the clergy under him ; and this most 
ancient vestment was worn by bishops in councils, 
and at times when they were officiating other- 
wise than at the celebration of the Eucharist, as 
it is still. No vestment, therefore, can be more 
proper than this for such a purpose. 

The girdle round the albe is evidently for con- 
venience. In former times, as now, in the East, 
where long robes are worn, a girdle was and is 
necessary as a means of shortening the garments 
for the purpose of walking. A long robe down to 
the feet must be shortened when the wearer is to 
move up and down steps, and whatever significancy 
may have been subsequently ascribed to it, has 
doubtless been discovered since its adoption. A 
girdle is often named in Scripture as a figure for 
strength and preparation for active service ; and 
in the prayer used in ancient times in England in 
putting it on, and preserved in the " Salisbury 
Missal," it is said, " O Lord, gird me with a guard 
aroimd my thoughts ;" whilst Durandus says it is a 
symbol of continency. Neither, however, seem to 
have improved on the scriptural application. 

Vestments, like other things, have been mul- 
tiplied without end, and amongst such may be 
classed silk albes, two tunics, amices, &c. The 
dalmatic is a kind of coat used in Dalmatia, and 
in some parts of Germany to this day, and is always 
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worn by priests who officiate beside the celebrant 
at the Eucharist, to which purpose they are very 
appropriate. Dalmatics were at one time refused 
to deacons, and subsequently became the peculiar 
badge of the diaconal office, but it was after that 
the people had ceased to be consulted in the 
election of their deacons. Durandus asserts that 
bishops wear two tunics, signifying that they should 
have the knowledge of the two Testaments ; and 
that the dalmatic is a type of an immaculate life. 
Pope Innocent III., and Durandus after him, say 
that it signifies liberality and bountifulness to the 
poor. These latter significations would have some 
point if the deacons were now charged, as formerly, 
with administering to the temporal wan^s of the 
poor ; but they are not so used, and therefore the 
alleged emblematical import ceases to have any 
appropriateness. 

The maniple is become a useless thing, with- 
out a meaning, dangling on the arm of a priest. 
Dr. Roch admits that the embroidery, which has 
spoiled it, is a thing of modern date, and, no doubt, 
as originally made it was proper for the pur- 
pose of reverently cleansing the cup. After that 
the cup was withheld from all but the celebrant, it 
was absurd to keep the towel, then become useless. 
But it is useful, and indeed necessary, in all large 
assemblies of the faithful who partake of the holy 
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sacrament, for it is neither cleanly nor decent for 

many persons to drink out of the same cup ; and it 

is essential to propriety and good order that there 

be the means of cleansing, by wiping the rim of the 

cup as often as is requisite. The Church of Eng- 

r land might likewise well dismiss the maniple, for, 

I except a few of the richer sort, scarcely any of the 

I great mass of the people ever partake of the Com- 

' munion. 

The pectoral cross worn by bishops is an emblem 
of jurisdiction, and therefore when one bishop goes 
into the diocese of another he wears it concealed. 
The custom, however, is not older than the thir- 
teenth century. It is very questionable whether 
this be the true interpretation. The cross is the 
common property of every Christian man, and not 
peculiar to any one class. A ring, descriptive of 
the union between a bishop and his church, has 
far more significancy and propriety also. 

In latter years in this country, external expres- 
sion of inward feeling has been repressed in a man- 
ner very remarkable, arid very unlike that which is 
to be found any where else. Throughout Europe, 
and especially in France and Germany, the practice 
of planting and strewing flowers on the graves of 
departed friends is universal. The celebration of 
every joyful event, whether local or general, whe- 
ther parochial or national, is accompanied by 
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strewing flowers and throwing garlands. It was 
so likewise in the East ; at the feast of Ta- 
bernacles amongst the Jews ; at many festivals in 
Italy, and in most churches. The adorning of the 
altar with flowers is considered no more a religious 
act than as every thing which is done in a church 
must partake of that character ; no more than pro- 
viding the clergy with vestments, working hangings, 
stools, or making the linen garments. Yet, in this 
country, the placing of flowers on the altar is cen- 
sured by narrow-minded and ignorant people, who 
have no ideas enlarged beyond the little English 
circle in which they have moved, as if there were 
heresy or popish superstition involved in it, whereas 
it is the simple, ordinary way in which all men, 
infidel as well as Christian, testify their joy. Gar- 
lands are thrown to favourite actors at the theatre. 
In the infidel, unconsecrated cemetery of Pere-la- 
Chaise, flowers are planted on all the tombs, as in 
all continental churchyards, and tended with aflcc- 
tionate care. It is, if not a matter of indiflference, 
at least one that is perfectly innocent ; and when 
we hear such things denounced as popish super- 
stitions, it is high time to question the knowledge, 
judgment, and honesty of the accusers, and to take 
waminof how we listen in future to teachers of such 
ignorant presumption. 

The Roman Catholics are attempting to renew 
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the custom of walking in procession in the streets ; 
and this, too, is attacked by all self-called religious 
persons as a revival of popish practices. If to walk 
in procession be popish idolatry, the people of Eng- 
land are greatly addicted to it ; numbers of them, 
with the orthodox Protestant and No-popery clergy- 
man in their company, walk in procession with 
banners and various insignia at the anniversary of 
benefit societies ; in London, the clergy in a body, 
with all the parish - officers and school -childrenj 
walk in procession round the parish bounds with 
banners, white staves, ribands, &c. j at elections, 
the candidates with their friends all march in pro- 
cession with bannors, and ribands, and music ; grave 
judges of the law, the sheriff, and all the magis- 
trates, preceded by trumpeters and followed by a 
long train, ride in procession into county-towns. 
Now to do similar things may be wrong or may 
be right in the Church ceremonies, into which we 
will not now enter, but these examples are suf- 
ficient to prove that whoever says that the mere 
fact of walking in a procession has any necessary 
connexion with popery or with idolatry, is ignorant, 
or falsely trying to deceive and to excite preju- 
dices and passions against practices, the meaning 
of which he does not understand. 

The antipathy to visible things as parts of and 
aids to the due worship of God, which is so pre- 
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valent among Protestants, is the northern and cold- 
hlooded form of that mysticism which was the he- 
setting sip of the first Greek Christians, saying the 
resurrection was past already : it hroke out of old 
among the Arabians, and subsequently among the 
French Quietists, English Methodists, and Quakers ; 
is a characteristic of all the religious Irish ; and 
pervades, in some form or other, the whole Pro- 
testant community. The essence of it consists in 
separating worldly duties from religion ; religion 
from politics and science ; the invisible from the 
visible ; feeling from reason ; imagination from 
common sense. Lord Lindsay says, " I do not 
hesitate in branding mysticism as the most subtle 
device ever hit upon by Satan to delude mankind ; 
the subtler and the more dangerous, inasmuch as 
it takes its rise in the purest and holiest emotions 
of the heart. Engrossing the senses, lulling the 
imagination, and silencing the reason, it commends 
and insinjuates itself into every creed, Moslem, 
Hindoo, and Christian, and lies at the root of 
almost every aberration from orthodoxy in Europe 
and Asia.'* He then quotes a passage from Jeremy 
Taylor upon the same subject. Certain it is, that 
when men trample on the creature of God, and count 
it unfit for His use, they are wholly incapable of 
understanding in what the worship of His creation 
consists, or man's place in the same as its head. 
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The celebration of certain events on the anni- 
versary of their occurrence is a practice adopted by 
the right feelings and common sense of all mankind 
in things in which they have any personal or family 
interest, such as the births, deaths, &c., of rela- 
tions. The rulers of the Church have done wisely 
to direct that the anniversary of events which aflfect 
the welfare of the whole Catholic world should be 
observed also. Of these are Christmas, the day 
when God became incarnate ; Easter, the days 
on which the God-man our sacrifice died for our 
sins, and rose again for our justification ; the As- 
cension, when our nature was raised to the right 
hand of God ; and Pentecost, when God the 
Holy Ghost was given to dwell in the members of 
Christ. But the celebration of other anniversaries 
has been added without any such good reason ; 
such as the finding of the cross on which our 
blessed Lord was crucified, a circumstance which, 
if true, is of no real importance, although, no 
doubt, it would be a valuable semi-religious and 
semi-antiquarian relic; all the facts in the life of 
the Blessed Virgin, which, however interesting, 
are so only with reference to her Son ; such as the 
annunciation, her nativity, her fabulous assumption 
into heaven ; the making a procession with the Holy 
Eucharist, called the Corpus Domini ; besides all 
the anniversaries of the death of apostles and other 
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martyrs for the faith. Now the death of a man for 
his faith may he interesting and instructive to those 
who knew the circumstances of the case, and the 
individual himself, but it is of no interest to others ; 
and all such things have made the service of God 
such a weariness to men that it has become intoler- 
able. His house is very little attended now on 
such occasions in Romish countries, whilst in others 
these ceremonies are abandoned altogether. 

One of the charges which God brought against 
the priests of old was, that, by various means of their 
own devising, they had caused His worship to be 
an oflfence in the eyes of the people. The same 
charge lies justly against the priests of Rome and 
Greece, and their conduct in this matter has been 
one of the principal means by which Protestants 
were goaded to reject many good things essential to 
God's worship, and it is not easy to determine, nor 
needful for us to do so, which is most abominable 
in His sight, — a temple profaned and overloaded 
with things that defile it, or one from which the 
things necessary for His worship have been sacri- 
legiously expelled. It is certain, however, that His 
true worship cannot be carried on in one in 
which any thing that reveals and teaches Christ's 
methods of acting towards, and in men, is wanting, 
or in which ceremonies that do not conduce to this 
end are practised. 
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The number four has been a complete stum- 
bling-stone to the Roman clergy in every case to 
which they have applied it. Having begun by a 
false step with the writers of the four Gospels, they 
have gone on with it into what they have called the 
four canonical colours for vestments. They certainly 
mean to have four, and talk as if they had no 
more, but every colour in the rainbow is worn by 
them. Nor can it be otherwise, because their lan- 
guage to express colours is as wanting in precision 
as their orthodoxy in furnishing the interpretation 
of them. For example, they reckon gold as white ; 
and this once being granted, it follows that all pos- 
sible shades of yellow are ^white also : thus the 
epithets which they apply to white are lacteus, 
niveusj candidusy aqueus^ vitriuSy marmoreus, 
argenteuSy flavus, mellinus, palearis, palliduSj 
luteusy galbinuSy buxeus, citreus, citrinus, diacitri- 
nus, croceus, aureus, ruflPiis, fulvus: all this is to 
be considered white, and it is enjoined to be used 
on all feasts. 

Red is equally undefined, as it passes into all 
the varieties of purple, which are infinite. Fer- 
rari us distinguishes three sorts of purple, — 1, 
coccineum ; 2, amethystinum ; 3, conchyliatum. 
Vincentius Riccardus says purple is of various hues, 
— 1, puniceus ; 2, coccineus et chermisinus ; 3, 
Tyrus or Tarentinus. At first the emperors 
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forbad any private persons, and all women, to wear 
purple, but subsequently permitted it to be used in 
churches. Scaliger divides red into, — 1, the red of 
the pomegranate ; 2, ruby red ; 3, flame colour j 
4, rutilus^ or fiery red ; 5, carnation ; 6, scarlet ; 
7, violet. Writers of the middle ages call red 
rhodinurriy rose colour, or crimson ; rhodomelinumf 
orange red ; diarhodiuniy deep crimson. Red is 
said to be the emblem of intensity of divine charity 
and love, and is ordered to be used on feasts of the 
apostles and martyrs. Holy Cross, Pentecost, All 
Saints, Holy Innocents, &c. 

Green has been more fortunate, and having the 
emerald given for its standard, nothing could have 
preserved it better. The chief epithets for it are 
viridis and prasinus. Pope Innocent's account of 
it, however, is rather startling to those who know 
something of colours ; he says it is to be employed 
on ordinary days, because it is a middle colour be- 
tween black and white. The practice may be good, 
but the reasoning is unique. It is said to be em- 
blematic of the bountifulness of God, of mirth, 
youth, and gladness. 

It is strange that in modem times blue has 
ceased to be a canonical colour for vestments ; it 
was formerly very commonly adopted. 

Tawney was also formerly used for vestments. 

It is abundantly clear from these examples that 
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Roman Catholic writers of all ages are completely 
at sea, without chart or compass, without a single 
principle that will bear them out upon any one 
point in which the number four is applied. It is 
contrary to every sound interpretation of symbols to 
make a thing an emblem of an individual, as does 
the applying the four living creatures of Ezekiel to 
the four evangelists. Again they flounder on with 
the four seasons of the year, dividing the Divine 
offices into four arbitrary divisions, according to 
certain festivals, but which are more commonly 
known by the name of HyemaliSi Vernay JEstwa^^ 
and Autumnalisy and which are quite as appro- 
priate. In the same course they proceed with the 
four canonical colours for vestments, adopting blue 
in one age, rejecting it in another, confounding 
white with yellow, and declaring that green is a 
middle tint of black and white. 

The number four, as you all know from the 
voices of the prophets which you have heard in the 
midst of you, is derived from the four faces of the 
cherubim in Ezekiel. The cherubim are figures 
representing the Church as an abstraction, but act- 
ing through its four ministries of apostle, prophet, 
evangelist, and pastor ; not that the emblem repre- 
sents any one apostle, be it Peter, or John, or Paul, 
or any other, but one of the emblems represents 
apostleship in the abstract, no matter through 
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whom the Lord exercises it ; and the same of the 
rest. Now these cherubim were embroidered on 
the curtains of the Holy Place, and of the Most 
Holy, signifying the forms through which the 
blessings contained in each must flow forth, and 
without which forms those blessings are veiled, 
hidden, and concealed. These curtains, however, 
were suspended on pillars, which represent the 
persons through whom the abstract blessing 
takes form, and becomes tangible blessing to men ; 
and so "pillars" are designations by which St. 
Paul speaks of St. James, St. Peter, and St. John 
(Gal. ii ) There were four pillars from the Most 
Holy into the Holy, and five from the Holy into 
the Outer Court, the meaning of which latter is 
passed by here for the present, because it relates 
not to the matter now specially in hand. The 
cherubim were embroidered on the veil, in which 
was white, purple, blue, and scarlet; and there- 
fore the four ecclesiastical colours are white, 
purple, blue, and scarlet It is not diflScult to 
see that purple must be the colour appropriate 
to the head or ruling order of the four, even 
apostleship in the Universal, and eldership in 
each particular Church ; that prophecy is most ap- 
propriately signified by the colour of ethereal blue, 
and scarlet the best adapted to those whose peculiar 
oflSce it is to preach salvation through bloodshed- 
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dijig, leaving white for the characteristic of irre- 
proachable candour and unsullied purity in the 
pastoral office. 

The true fourfold division of the ecclesiastical 
year the whole Church has lost, through forgetful- 
ness and neglect of its common hope, even the re- 
turn of our blessed Lord to this earth. In the 
feasts, however, which it has observed, the rulers 
have rightly directed the minds of the faithful by a 
preparatory training, and by causing such parts of 
Holy Scripture to be read as related specially to the 
coming feast, in order that it may be celebrated 
with intelligence and devotion. These great feasts 
are those which relate to events of eternal, and not 
merely temporary, interest, and which have been 
already enumerated ; the first being Christmas, or 
the day when the Son of God took our nature upon 
Him, and God and man became for ever one in the 
person of Jesus Christ ; the second, when that same 
Divine Person condescended to die for our sins and 
rise again for our justification, including the Ascen- 
sion, by which our nature was taken to, and seated 
on the right hand of, ^he Majesty on High ; the 
next is when the Third Person in the adorable 
Trinity took up His abode in the members of 
Christ's mystical body, there condescending to dwell 
for ever ; the fourth is celebrated by faith in an act 
yet to be revealed, and therefore an object of hope. 
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even the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, with all 
His saints, which festival is celebrated on the first 
of November, their resurrection, our translation, 
and His glorious advent, being all combined and 
prayed for together. These are four great events, 
which greatly exceed all others in value, and which 
have been obscured by others of inferior note being 
raised into equal prominence, the observance of 
some of which are at least problematical, and that 
of others decidedly wrong. Thus has the number 
four in the evangelistic emblems, in the divisions of 
the vear, and in the canonical colours, been a 
source of inextricable confusion in the Papacy, 
as in all the rest of the Church ; nor could it 
be otherwise, since all had lost the fourfold min- 
istries to which they refer, and the hope of the 
Second Advent, which is the only Catholic hope. 
It is the loss of this hope which has brought out 
the idolatrous worship of the Virgin Mary, and the 
perversion of Scripture for its support. She is a 
typical person as mother of the Man Child who is 
to rule the nations, and §he is a typical person of 
the Christian Church. She also represents the 
Jewish Church, who was to bring forth the one 
true seed ; but she cannot be typical of the spouse 
of Christ, seeing she was His mother, and not His 
spouse. Thus the hope for the Church to be thus 
highly honoured and blessed is lost too, and the 
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Romish clergy have taught that the Romish sect is 
now the spouse of Christ in this present dispensa- 
tion, instead of a Church which is not yet com- 
pleted, and the day of whose espousals is yet future. 
They likewise misapply all the examples relating to 
her ; for instance, they say that Jesus was subject 
to her as His mother, and therefore we, in imita- 
tion of Him, ought to be subject to her also : but 
the true lesson is, that as He was subject to His mo- 
ther so ought we to be to our mothers, not to wor- 
His as the Queen of Heaven. 

The false step being once taken, the extent of 
error is boundless. Pictures, which were intended 
by the first artists to be the means of teaching truth, 
have become the most prolific instruments of incul- 
cating falsehood. Even in these days a celebrated 
Romish painter has just painted a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin presiding over a council of apostles. 
The Papists also are wrong in some points which 
they teach concerning Baptism, the giving of the 
Holy Ghost, and the Body of Christ, inculcating in 
pictures and -poetry that some of the heathen are in 
the same place as the elect spouse of Christ, as may 
be seen in the paintings in the Pope's palace, and 
read in Dante, and many other writers uncon- 
demned. 

The things that have been progressively de- 
veloped and preserved in the Church, and that have 
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fallen into confusion, has God vouchsafed to begin 
in these latter days to put into order, having opened 
the mouths of prophets to declare their signifi- 
cancy ; bestowing upon His young men and maidens 
visions of them as they should be, and raising up 
the appointed ministry, by w^hich only such light 
can be rightly used, and calling upon us all to be 
fellow- workers with Him in so doing. By the due 
order of God's House alone are men delivered from 
mysticism, on the one hand, in separating the visi- 
ble from the invisible, in the worship of God's 
visible as well as invisible creation ; and from 
superstition and will worship, on the other, in 
adding to the due ceremonials of God's house the 
unmeaning pageantry and scenic representations of 
secular pomp. 

Whether it were done designedly, or not, signi- 
fies little (perhaps it is better that it should be 
considered as some Romish writers admit [Dublin 
Review, Jan. 1847, P« 278], that it was unde- 
signedly, because then it is more clearly the finger 
of God than the cunning device of man), but it is 
remarkable how admirably the Collects, Epistles, 
and Gospels, appointed by the rulers, are adapted to 
the subjects on which, at such seasons, the faithful 
ought to meditate. This is more particularly 
striking at the two seasons of Advent and Lent. 
" Lent is simple, absorbing penitence, unrelieved by 

u 
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any gleams of joy and hope, save such as fall upon 
our ordinary Christian path, to illumine and cheer 
it always ; the memory of God's mercies, and the 
consciousness of His ever- wakeful love. But Ad- 
vent has its own special and running consolation 
as a season ; its dominant note, so to say, is pro- 
mise, and that note has its response in the Christ- 
ian heart, in a settled and continually growing 
hope. Advent, accordingly, is brighter at its end. 
Lent at its beginning. Twilight is the character- 
istic hue of both : but Advent is the twilight of the 
morning, which terminates in sunrise ; Lent of the 
evening, which deepens into shadows, and ulti- 
mately into darkness." 

The Church of England writers, who under- 
stand any thing of the true nature of rites and 
ceremonies, claim for their sect the very things on 
which we are now insisting ; as they must neces- 
sarily do, because, otherwise, rites and ceremonies 
are idle pageantry. A late writer says (" Christian 
Remembrancer,*' 397)> — " Every detail of the sa- 
cred life of our Lord, our Church dwells upon with 
the most minute particularity, rehearses it day by 
day, and season by season ; accompanies Him from 
the Annunciation to the Nativity; recalls Him as 
her only living guide, and master, and example, in 
feast and fast ; actually dramatises, as it were, His 
life in Passion-tide and Easter ; pictures Him, 
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paints Him, symbolises Him, hymns Him, cherishes 
the visible image of His sacred passion, &c. &c.'* 
Now it is true that this is what the Church of 
England ought to do, but it is equally clear that 
this is what she does not do. It is a good answer, 
however, from one of themselves, to the Rationalist 
party amongst them, who will have nothing but in- 
tellectual prayers and the baldness which the 
Puritans will alone now tolerate. 

To the right things in the Romish Church her 
clergy have, as usual, added a variety of silly ob- 
servances : such as prohibiting marriage at the two 
seasons of Advent and Lent, and leaving off dal- 
matics and tunics in the vestments of the priests, 
which omissions have no meaning whatever ; not 
giving the kiss of peace, because Judas betrayed 
by a kiss; kissing a cross on the altar, &c. &c. 

In Advent, the Collects abound with such words 
as •^Stir up;" "Come;" "Illuminate:** in the 
addresses to our Lord we find such expressions as 
^*Come to deliver;" "Shew Thy face ;" "Visit us 
with Thy salvation ; ** and in the portions of the 
services addressed to the people we find, " Come, let 
us adore our coming King ;** " He is near ; ** " It is 
time to arise ;" " Come, let us ascend;" and at length, 
" Rejoice.** " The tone of the service is not, as 
at other times, simply calm, or simply penitential, 
or simply joyful ; in contrast to all these characters 
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it is eager and alive, as of watchmen in the night. 
More, perhaps, than at any other season does it 
give occasion to remark the distinctive feature of 
the Catholic Church as a representative^ and not 
merely a declaratory agent in the economy of grace. 
This peculiarity, indeed, is one great explanation of 
the amazing hold of the Greek and Romish Churches 
upon their members. Faith came at first by hear- 
ing, but it is sustained by sight ; not merely bodily 
sight, of course, but the sight of the inward eye 
as well. Almighty God, of His mercy, has gifted 
us with wondrous powers of mental representation ; 
and it is evidently the picture formed on what is 
even familiarly termed the mind's eye, which are 
the pabulum of faith, and the stimulants of all en- 
terprise, be it for good or evil. It is not more 
true that all poets are enthusiasts, than it is that 
all enthusiasts are poets. Never, then, did men 
commit a more ruinous mistake than they who, 
three centuries ago, dethroned the Church in this 
land from her high station of being a living witness 
and agent, and have lowered her into being a mere 
preacher and chronicler." "All heretics, indeed, 
from the beginning have, in greater or less degree, 
tampered with the high poetical character of the 
Church ; but it was reserved for the pride of man 
in times nearer our own to attack the principle 
at the root, and to substitute for the bright asso- 
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ciations and heroic results of which it was the 
fruitful parent, that heavy intellectual idea of reli- 
gion which enfolds, alas ! so many noble minds and 
ardent hearts in its petrifying grasp.*' 

Yet such was- the necessary result of men being 
commanded to be satisfied with pageantry, into the 
meaning of which they were forbidden to inquire. 
A pompous ceremonial, merely as such, — a mass of 
gold, and silk, and velvet, per se^ — has no more hold 
over our souls in a church than in a theatre. It 
depends altogether upon the meaning which is at- 
tached to it ; upon our understanding its signifi- 
cancy ; upon its expressing visibly the very truth 
which we know, although invisible, that makes it 
an important accessory to, or even tolerable in, the 
worship of God. Hence, to Protestants the rites 
of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches are 
the very reverse of religious and edifying ; and 
the Churches are mere theatres for spectacle, or 
else repulsive to all who go into Italy to witness 
them. 

The difference of the style of the services for 
Advent, Easter, &c., forms one part of the graphic 
principle which the Church must embody ; for it 
is " the perennial image of Him who * is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever : ' whose mercies are 
not mere matters of past history, but are *new 
every moniing:' who works over and over again, 
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year after year His miracles of power and love ; 
who is yearly bom, yearly suffers, yearly rises» 
ascends and gives, as we may say, His great ponti- 
fical benediction from His throne on high at the 
close of the marvellous series. The Church must, 
in her breathing offices," if she is alive and not a 
dead formula merely, '*act and react for every 
generation of men, step by step, scene after scene, 
the circumstances of that august and beneficent 
progress." But she does not paint these scenes as 
an Indian copies alike blemishes and beauties, or as 
a Dutch artist draws from nature objects which 
are disgusting as well as those which are elevating ; 
she in her art acts as prophets and poets have 
ever sung, and as the highest order of painters 
have ever laboured, even to express the innate 
nobility of the subject, the perfect idea, rather than 
the individual exhibition of one particular form of 
it, throwing into their work the inspiration and 
the divine impulse with which they were filled. 
Thus Isaiah does not describe the march of the 
Assyrian with the dry technicalities of a Jewish 
journalist, as if he were a mere quarter-master ; 
nor are the similies of Joel, and Amos, and Micah, 
to be judged by the cold reasonings of a modem 
Calvinist. " This is the true answer to those 
passionless, unprophetic, and unpoetic objections 
which are raised'* by Rationalists ^ against the cere- 
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menial of the Church, as though it were at variance 
with" the barren baldness and nakedness which 
they call *' the simplicity of the Gospel, or with the 
character of the facts which it is designed to com- 
memorate. The truth is, that the Church puts 
upon these facts the interpretation of piety and 
love, and by a symbol, or a ritual, preserves for 
ever their remembrance/* Thus of old the es- 
tablishment of a priesthood, as an unchangeable 
ordinance of God, was affirmed not merely by the 
fact of there being priests ever living on the earth, 
but by the preservation of the rod that budded in 
the Temple: and in like manner the holiness of 
the written word of God was not left to its own 
affirmation of itself in its parchment text^ but was 
borne witness to by the preservation of the pot of 
manna, the incorruptible bread that did not putrify, 
in the Holy of Holies. " What though Mary were 
a poor and calumniated maiden, or a retired house- 
wife in Nazareth, shall not we, who believe her 
to be the honoured mother of our Lord, call her 
Blessed for evermore ? What is it to us, that when 
our Lord was bom, the world thrust Him into a 
stable," and would make no room for Him, "and 
slept through the night of His nativity as though 
it had been a night like all other nights? We 
are not the world, but the Church : " and now that 
we commemorate His birth " among us year after 
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year, let us give Him our best reception, as if to 
repair the injury of that first contempt. Let us 
take part with the angels who greeted Him with 
songs of joy, and with the kings who spread before 
Him the treasures of the East, and not with the 
base and worthless multitude who passed Him by 
unheeded." His altar "shall be adorned with 
vessels of gold ; priests richly vested shall be there 
to display Him ; loving multitudes to adore Him ; 
white-robed choirs to celebrate Him ; clouds of 
incense to ascend to Him. The manger and the 
stable, the swaddling-bands and the brute cattle, 
were for once," and no more. " But what it was 
condescension in Him to endure, it would be dis- 
loyalty in His Church to offer: in our closets, 
when we would deepen our humiliation or quicken 
our love, then we will think of the indignities 
which were put upon Him by the world ; but when 
acting in the name of His Church, we will not 
merely cast these indignities from our thoughts, 
but strive in some sort to make amends for them." 
The Romanist writer from whom these remarks 
are taken wisely observes, that when questions are 
proposed by some persons, it is necessary to recom- 
mend them not to trouble themselves about the 
subjects of their inquiry, because it is probable that 
very stupid or very scrupulous querists might lose 
the real fruit of their prayers by taxing themselves 
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to find out meanings and allusions as they go 
along ; and it is not uncommon to find men edu- 
cated among Protestant Dissenters who had even 
a real difficulty in perceiving, far more in feeling, 
any difference between a confession and an absolu- 
tion, a prayer and a supplication, and were con- 
tinually obliged to speak of the service of the 
brazen altar, the laver, the meat offering, the 
drink offering, &c., before they could get clear 
ideas concerning the due sequence of the parts of 
the service at morning and evening prayer. " But 
what might be a good answer to one class, would 
be a shallow and inconsiderate one for others ; it 
being certain that minds of the more imaginative 
cast cannot go through a long course of devotion 
comfortably, without something to sustain their 
interest in it. Meditate about something as they 
proceed, they must and will ; and if we refuse to 
provide them with due materials, they will be in 
danger of acquiescing in voluntary distraction as 
unavoidable. Divines accordingly warn us, that 
although a material attention, which amounts in 
fact to no more than a correct and careful reci- 
tation of the words, may suffice, yet that devout 
persons will aim at making a spiritual act of that 
which is in itself but a professional obligation." 

Now let it be borne in mind as an exercise of 
charity, as the carrying out of that fourfold divi- 
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sion of ministers aiid people of which you profess 
to be so fond, and as a means of inculcating and 
learning modesty, and a right appreciation of your 
own personal qualifications, powers, gifts, and attain- 
ments, that the real value of the subjects which we 
have been considering cannot be justly estimated by 
at least three-fourths of the members of the Catholic 
Church. They belong, in their fullest and highest 
sense, to the province of the Isaiahs, the Daniels, 
the Ezekiels, the Hoseas, and the St. Johns, the 
prophets and inspired poets of the Church. The 
dogmatical Elder, whose province is the analysis of 
metaphysical mysteries, such as the authors of the 
Nicene and Athanasian creeds; the Evangelist 
teaching elementary truth, which he calls the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel ; the loving Pastor, engrossed 
with the daily sufferings of humanity which sur- 
round him, are incapable of entering fully into 
the importance and meaning of the rites and cere- 
monials of Christian worship. Besides, the more 
people become intellectual, like the Scotch and the 
northern Germans, and the less they become poetic 
and imaginative, like the Greeks and the inhabit- 
ants of the South, the more they will beat down 
altars, denude the house of God, and convert it 
into a mere arena for the display of man's powers, 
eloquence, reasoning, &c. &c. 

On the other hand, these things alone will dege- 
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Derate into trivial ceremonies, unless the Elders do 
continually pour into the ears of the worshippers 
sound doctrine on the great mysteries of the Christian 
faith and on the purpose of God ; unless the Evan- 
gelists do remind men of their innate sinfulness, and 
habitual proneness to depart from God and rest 
in ceremonies or any thing short of inward com- 
munion with Himself in their hearts and spirits ; 
and unless the Pastors are indefatigible in guiding 
men with loving and wise counsel through all the 
intricacies and difficulties of a godly walk, in the 
midst of a world lying in wickedness and alienation 
from God. It is for lack of this teaching that the 
members of the Greek and Roman Churches have 
run into such extravagances that it is not too much 
to say, that they have not only erred and strayed 
from the right ways of God, but that they have 
taught, and encouraged the teaching of absolute 
falsehoods. The lies are neither few, nor insulated 
and detached, so as to be easily separable, but are 
so mixed up with every doctrine, rite, ceremony, 
practice, and prayer, that the mythology with which 
the clergy have filled the Church obscures and 
overpowers by its mass the truth which is therein 
contained. 

We have not now to consider falsehood in doc- 
trine only, but also in ceremonial of worship ; and 
not merely necessary confusion from ignorance, such 
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as is seen respecting the four seasons, four canonical 
colours, &c. In the Epistle to the Galatians, the 
apostle interprets the harren and fruitful women, so 
often referred to in the prophetic Scriptures, as 
signifying the Jewish and Gentile Churches ; yet, 
in the teeth of this, the Roman ** Breviary " applies 
the expression concerning the harren woman, who 
is made to keep house and he the joyful mother of 
children^ to the blessed Virgin Mary ; whilst, with 

■ # 

J strange contradiction, it requires a comment on 

I Ezekiel by St. Jerome the Presbyter to be read, 

\* in which it is denied that she had any other 

'I child than our Lord. 

• In the office for the Holy Week at Rome, trans- 

lated into Italian that all the common people may 
join in the services, it is declared that the candle 
which is blessed on Easter Eve is a most efficacious 
/ instrument of protection from hail-storms and other 

evils which come upon us from the atmospheric 
\ power of devils, — venutici dalle aeree podesta* d^ 

f demonij. In the same office it is asserted that a 

child, in the time of Theodosius the Younger, was 
^ caught up into heaven, where he heard angels 

singing the TrisagioUy or Ter Sanctus^ during a 
violent earthquake ; that he taught the people of 
Constantinople to sing it when he came down, and 
then, on their doing so, the earthquake ceased. 
The worship of the Virgin Mary has been al- 
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ready referred to. Love to her is urged as the 
motive by which murderers are induced to give up 
their wicked designs, and bad men of all kinds to 
return to the paths of virtue. The Holy Eucharist 
is offered at an altar dedicated to her, and a statue 
or image of her is placed over it. 

The confession of sin at every celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist is made to dead men by name as 
well as to God. Every supplication for mercy is 
implored through the merits of men and women as 
well as through the merits of Christ. The ex- 
amples of the lives of dead men are more frequently 
proposed for imitation than the life of our Lord. 
Thus it is indirectly taught that ubiquity is not the 
alone attribute of God ; that not only is He present 
in every place at the same time, but that mere 
creatures are so likewise : entirely confounding the 
attributes of creator and creature. It is, doubtless, 
to this error in the most important foundation of 
the right apprehension of these attributes, that the 
confusion which pervades the mass of Roman Ca- 
tholics on all religious subjects is to be ascribed. 
They have lost the sense of spiritual sight to such 
an extent, that they cannot see that all mediators 
between God and man except one, who is both, are 
demons, — the ioctfji^oveg of the ancients, or devils. 
St. Augustine states this in the clearest language : 
" Many, endeavouring to return unto Thee, have 
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fallen into the device of curious visions, and been 
accounted worthy to be deluded. For they drew 
unto themselves the princes of the air^ by whom 
they were deceived, seeking a mediator ; for the 
devil it was, transforming himself into an angel of 
light. And it much enticed proud flesh that he 
had no body of flesh ; for they were mortal, and 
sinners ; but Thou, Lord, to whom they proudly 
sought to be reconciled, art immortal and without 
sin. But a mediator between God and man must 
have something like to God, something like to 
men ; lest, being in both like to men, he should 
be far from God, or, if in both like God, too unlike 
man, and so not be a mediator. That deceitful 
mediator, then, by whom in Thy secret judgments 
pride deserved to be deluded, hath one thing in 
common with man, that is sin ; another he would 
seem to have in common with God, — and would 
vaunt himself to be immortal.'* — Conf. b. x. 40. 

Sound teaching, and honest and fair explana- 
tions of the Holy Scriptures in the light of the Ca- 
tholic Church, without distorting them to the pur- 
poses of a sect, or to give support to a system, are 
the only protection against dangerous excess, and 
the guarantee for the most wholesome fruits. 
There is no need " to disparage piety of the more 
unimaginative sort, though such depends less on 
processes of the intellect than on the play of the 
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affections ;" and the exercise of the prophetic or 
poetic gift is " more in harmony with the mind of 
the Church, as it is expressed in her offices/' rites, 
and ceremonies. " In the Catholic Church such 
diversities of tastes and dispositions are of little 
moment. Many a man would be a Rationalist out 
of the Church who is a good Christian in it. Our 
holy religion is so exalting — so elevating to all the 
faculties^ even of the most obtuse, that we all, more 
or less, catch the spark of the prophetic fire, al- 
though against our will." It is painful to hear 
men "talking against mystical and symbolical in- 
terpretations and usages " amongst the Roman Ca- 
tholics^ for they are some of the best things they 
have, "because they know not the full import of 
their words ; but only let them abide " through 
faith in God firm in the Catholic truth into which 
He has already brought them, and under the 
guides which He has given them, "and we mujst 
be content to bear with opinions which must, under 
these circumstances, be more or less abstract and 
speculative ; for that which is a fatal error " to a 
sectarian, whether Papist or Protestant, is amongst 
Catholics " often but a mere mistake in judgment." 
What has been said of the impossibility of three- 
fourths of the Church entering fully into the 
spiritual apprehension of rites and ceremonies is 
true only in the highest sense, and in that sense is 
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equally true of the great doctrines of Christianity* 
The same thing is seen in natural things. Poets 
and painters cannot understand the charms of ma- 
thematics, neither can mathematicians sympathise 
with the ecstasies of painters and musicians. But 
these people do not quarrel, because each has sense 
enough to know and keep within his own border. 
Unfortunately, however, as every Englishman, be- 
cause he assumes a right to sit in his beer-shop and 
discuss the conduct of generals and admirals, the 
acts of statesmen, and the necessity of measures of 
State, thinks that he has also a capacity for under- 
standing them, so does every believer in Christ 
among Protestants think himself qualified to sit in 
judgment, and pronounce opinions on all doctrines, 
mysteries, rites, and ceremonies, of the Catholic 
Church, although his education, instruction, habits, 
and prejudices, have, one and all, tended to in- 
capacitate him from the due discharge of such an 
oflSce. Three-fourths of Christendom, and par- 
ticularly amongst the uneducated, are incapable of 
seeing the admirable perfection and necessity for the 
p words employed in the Nicene and Athanasian 

creeds. Hence the sneers on omoousia and 
omoiousia ; and the attacks by Rationalists and 
Evangelicals on the latter, urging its expulsion from 
the Church of England Prayer-book. There is, 
however, a large number of both classes, who. 
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although not ahle to enter into the fullest profit 
and enjoyment of rites and of suhtle doctrines, still 
are benefited and comforted in a degree; and if 
it be cruel to insist that every northern shall be- 
come susceptible of the charms of painting and 
ttiusic, it is equally cruel and useless to attempt 
to oblige every southern to become abstract and 
metaphysical. 

Wherever the prophetic fire is not extinguished 
amongst Protestants by the heartless, unimpassioned 
Rationalism of their system, it has taken the form 
of spiritualising the historic and narrative parts of 
Holy Scripture, as it did in Origen, St. Augustine, 
and many of the ancient fathers also. Hutchinson, 
Bishops Horsley and Home, and the celebrated 
Scotch lawyer, Forbes, are amongst the most 
learned of these; and the same form is found 
amongst the most illiterate. "The Psalms of 
David contain for such persons food of the purest 
and most delightful contemplation, whilst, to or- 
dinary people, they are a perfect enigma." " It is 
sometimes asked whether David intended such and 
such meanings of his language as have been put 
upon it," both lawfully and unlawfully. The truth 
is, that they who so use the Psalms, and they 
who object to the use, are equally wrong. The 
Spirit of God in the Psalms is the Spirit of Christ 
in the Church. The expressions which were em- 
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ployed for David's suflFerings are merely poetic and 
figurative if applied to him, as well as those which 
speak of the purity and innocence of the suflFerer ; 
hut when seen to have their literal accomplishment 
in the oppression which the Spirit of Christ, in His 
hody the Church, is now suflFering, under the 
weight of idolatry in the Papacy, of Rationalism in 
Protestants, and of schism in all, it is evident that 
no language can he too strong to denote the anguish 
which we are now causing Christ to endure in His 
memhers that are upon the earth. 

The eyes of men are oftentimes hlinded, not by 
their errors, but by the truth which they hold, 
because it is held in a sectarian and uncatholic 
spirit. All religious persons, in every sect, have a 
certain and inviolable substratum of truth in the 
great facts of inspired Scripture, about which facts 
there is no dispute. But the Papist adds things 
which he admits are " not alike of necessary faith, 
such as the miracles of saints, and many eccle- 
siastical traditions ; " yet the priests teach these 
almost always more than, and oftentimes to the ex- 
clusion of, the former ; so that in Romish countries, 
for one prayer oflFered to God, many hundreds are 
oflFered to the Virgin, and none ever oflFered to God 
purely, through the mediation of the One Medi- 
ator between God and man, Jesus Christ : but His 
mediation is always sullied, desecrated, and ren- 
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dered impure, by the addition of other mediators. 
Now the Romanist cannot be brought to see that 
idolatry is taught, inculcated, and practised by the 
priests of the Romish Church, because he finds in 
that Church all the great truths of Christianity, 
and, besides these, a unity and a completeness of 
worship which is to be seen nowhere else ; and 
hence he draws the illogical inference, that where 
there is so much good there can be no evil. In the 
same way the orthodox Protestant Rationalist, hold- 
ing equally the great truths that are found in the 
Papacy, and finding also idolatry practised there, 
deduces the equally illogical inference that the 
idolatry is part and parcel of the ritual, with 
which it has certainly no more connexion than with 
mental prayer; and he might as well object to 
mental and secret prayer, and to all except what is 
coldly written out in an orthodox form, because 
Papists mentally and secretly oflfer pra3^ers to the 
Virgin and to all the saints. 

" It is the height of absurdity to argue from 
the evils which must ever arise amongst the sects, 
to the probability of similar evils occurring within 
the pale of the Church,** which must include in it 
the dry, rationalising mind of a Calvinistic Pres- 
byterian, and the warm, imaginative, and inaccurate 
feelings of the artistic Italian ; " as well might it 
be concluded, that because fruit-trees run wild both 
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in warm and cold climates, and either yield no pro- 
duce or produce of an inferior quality, that we 
should expect the same in the garden, where skilfal 
hands will prune the useless luxuriance and provide 
that the winds do not visit it too roughly. The 

;y Catholic Church," as God established it, with the 

cherubim, the symbol of the four ministries, in the 

garden of Eden to keep the way of the Tree of 

. Life, and as God brought it forth in the reality of 

)} the four ministries through apostles at the begin- 

ning, 'Ms alone that garden in which spiritual 
fruit-trees are under the Master's gentle dominion 
to dress and to keep them ; that paradise of the 
Christian soul, within whose peaceful enclosure ** 
of holy baptism, " and by the aid of whose bene- 
ficent culture," through the ministries He esta- 
blished at the beginning for that end, ''generous 

( and aspiring natures are trained into patient sub- 

jection," brought into peace and harmony one with 
another, however discordant they may be elsewhere, 
" regulated in even courses, and held within pre- 
scribed limits." These limitations are imposed by 
the exact theology of the teacher, inculcating con- 
tinually " principles which admit of no infringe- 
ment ; and by the affectionate guidance of pastors 
from whom there is no appeal." Hence the poetic 
portion of the Church, though soaring far beyond 
the grasp of the rest (even as Homer, and Shak- 
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« 

speare, and Dante, and still more Daniel, Ezekiel, 
and St. John, soar beyond the comprehension of 
men of mere sense, the rustic, or mechanic), can 
never run into excess, every part being brought 
only to illustrate and set forth principles acknow- 
ledged and loved by all. " Protected by safeguards 
like these, the ardent and imaginative mind may 
well be left to the free exercise of its own devotion ; 
from every unholy, irreverent, undutiful train of 
imagery, it will recoil with instinctive aversion : 
surely, 'then, it may expatiate without mistrust m 
the province peculiar to itself,'* " bask in each 
glorious light, follow out each apt similitude ; for 
whence, but from the Spirit of Truth, can flow the 
inspirations of a mind in such a case? Stem, 
unloving step-mothers are they who fetter their 
little charge with restraints at every turn. Our 
true and tender parent can afford to enlarge her 
children's liberties without misgiving and alarm, 
for she knows them to be loyal." Amongst all 
the four ministries and the people, love and con- 
fidence are reciprocal ; "all alike trust and are 
trusted ; but out of the fold," as God set up the 
defences, " all is disorder : '* on one hand, a tyran- 
nical priesthood, an idolatrous people, all equally 
ignorant of the difference between Christian truth 
and Christian mythology, and equally afraid to 
question the veracity of the grossest absurdity 
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they are told, lest they should he driven to find the 
whole system of their Church nothing but a cun- 
ningly devised fable and imposture ; and, on the 
other hand, proud man's vanity in the display of 
his own acquirements set up as the only object 
worthy of attention in the assemblies of Christian 
men. 

Notwithstanding the beauty of the services com- 
bined for Advent, Easter, and other feasts, there 
has been a deficiency among Romanists of adherence 
to the true principle held by them in some respects, 
and an overloading in others, whilst in the other 
Episcopalian Churches there has been no principle 
of unity at all. Thus it is with the books and rites 
as with the doctrines. The Romanists alone con- 
li tend rightly for the principle of unity, and shew a 

* false unity ; whilst all other Churches shew no 

/ unity at all. In their rites and ceremonies they 

have a unity, but overloaded with false worship ; 
whilst in other sects little is attempted but de- 
tached prayers, without any principle of order or 
composition whatever. 

The books employed in the Church by the wor- 
shippers in early times were very numerous and 
various. The word Liturgy particularly belongs to 
the service of the Eucharist ; and, whilst the es- 
sentials of this service were preserved, the details 
varied in every diocese according to the discretion 
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of the bishop. The rush of heathen into the 
Church under the name of converts, so soon as the 
Emperor embraced the faith, obliged the bishops to 
exclude the greater part of those who were present 
at the first part of the service from the celebration 
of the mysterious rites themselves, since the terms 
employed were obviously open to the scorn and 
mocker)^ of the uninitiated. 

A book called the " Hours " was a collection 
of prayers, anthems, and portions of Scripture, for 
the use of monks in monasteries, at every hour of 
the day. The periods named Vigils, or Nocturns, 
were before break of day ; Lauds, at day-break ; 
Prime, the first hour afterwards ; Tierce, Sext, 
Nones, at nine, twelve, and three, respectively; 
Vespers, the last hour of the day ; succeeded by 
Compline. The first properly belongs to the 
evening before, leaving the day itself arranged in 
seven parts. For these, various mystical reasons 
have been given : such as that the creation was 
completed in seven days ; that the just man falls 
seven times ; that there are sevgn graces of the 
Holy Spirit ; seven divisions of the Lord's Prayer ; 
and seven ages of man, &c. : all either trivial, or 
perverted by mistaking symbols for facts. 

The structure, then, or system of worship, was 
one founded upon the natural cycle of the solar year ; 
this divided into its four natural seasons of spring, 
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summer, autumn, and winter ; and these each fur- 
ther divided into the natural divisions of days, for 
each of which days there is a particular service ; 
and the whole for the year collected together form 
the book that is called the " Breviary." 

The Psalter was in a separate hook, probably for 
the sake of convenience. The Lessons of Scripture 
were contained in another ; the Anthems and Re- 
sponses in another ; the Collects in another. It is 
needless to enumerate more. Mr. Maskell gives a 
list of ninety-one, all of which, with the exception 
of occasional services for baptism, marriage, conse- 
cration, con6rmation, &c., were modifications of 
those already mentioned. 

In the West of Europe these were in Latin, 
because it was the only language the Romans 
spoke. In the provinces, the highest privilege to 
which any person could aspire was to be a citizen 
of Rome } Latin was the language which every 
one must learn ; Latin was the sole language in 
which any books were written, and therefore if any 
one desired to ]:ead, he mu^t read Latin, because 
there was nothing else to read. Even when the 
clergy began in Britain to preach in Saxon, and 
exhort to attendance on the services of the Church, 
it was long before any dreamed of translating the 
prayers so that they should be intelligible to the 
people. It is true that many passages are to be 
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found urging the laity to attend ; but they chiefly 
relate to the Sundays and other festivals, and it was 
a mockery to ask men to assist at a service in which 
they could not share : besides which, there are 
other passages which declare that the priest per- 
forms the service for the people, and in their stead. 
Whatever the reasons may be for performing the 
services in Latin, and however forcible may be the 
injunctions to the laity to attend them, the fact 
remains the same, that by their so being the laity 
were effectually excluded from all participation in 
them. 

As the great sacrifice of the day of atonement 
amongst the Jews was the rite on which all the 
services of the year depended, and to which all the 
daily sacrifices referred, so Good Friday and Easter 
in the Church celebrate that fact to which all 
services now throughout the year refer. The Holy 
Eucharist commemorates that, and all the other 
services subtend the Eucharist. The year in the 
Church is divided by ecclesiastical facts, and not 
by natural seasons. The birth of Hiln who came 
to die, — His death, resurrection, and ascension, — 
and the giving of the Holy Ghost, are such divi- 
sions. To these the prayers and thanksgivings, 
and portions of Scripture for meditation, do relate ; 
and, therefore, vary so far, in order that the minds 
of the faithful may be prepared for a due consider- 
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ation of each of these events as it is successively 
commemorated. All, however, are in suhorder and 
with reference to the period emphatically termed 
Holy Week ; and this is the true basis and system 
,1 of a Catholic Liturgy for the Christian world. But 

in the ritual of the Romish Church, looked at as a 
whole, there is no connexion between the Mass- 
book and the Breviary ; the Mass is a thing by 
itself, and the Hours are a thing by themselves. 
To constitute a unity, however, there must be 
mutual dependence. 

A combination of daily masses, hourly prayers 
for monks, and divisions of the year according to 
the natural seasons, do not constitute a common 
Catholic book of divine offices for the use of all 
Christian men. The Common Prayer-book of the 
Church of England was nearer that which is re- 
quired, but it is a mere compilation for two, or 
at most three services, which are continually re- 
peated, and wholly independent of one another. 
Up to this period, therefore, there has been no 
book, nor collection of books, which satisfy the re- 
quirements of the Church of Christ, and make the 
House of God to be in fact, as well as in theory, a 
House of Prayer for all people. There have been 
no perfect ritual in act, and no perfect ritual in 
word. 

Now that the voice of prophecy has opened to 
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US the spiritual meaning of the Tabernacle itself as 
the House of Christ, and the txue signification of 
the rites therein performed, we can see how im- 
possible it has been for the fathers of the Church 
in times past to set Christian worship in its true 
order, or to arrange the services throughout the 
year at once in a way to come up to all that has 
been developed in the Roman Church, without 
making confusion and disti)rtion, even if no impro- 
prieties had been superadded. Still the Roman 
Church, and all others, declining in a less degree 
in proportion as they departed from her, have kept 
fast hold of the true point round which all services 
ought to circulate, and on which they ought to 
depend. This point is annually the festival of Holy 
Week ; the year divided by ecclesiastical feasts, and 
a commemoration of the scene represented by the 
Holy Week reiterated every Lord*s-day. 

This is the idea which has been intended to 
be realised in the book of " The Liturgy, and 
OTHER Divine Offices of the Church.*' The 
daily services relate to^ and are dependent upon, 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist on Sunday : 
the services for the Festivals are dependent on that 
set for use in the Holy Week ; and these all are 
dependent, in their several places and degrees, on 
the great atonement and resurrection in Holy 
Week. Thus is the book one whole : diversified 
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in the details, but not so as to violate its unity. 
The miraculous presence upon the altar of the flesh 
and blood of Him who was slain and is alive for 
evermore, the Holy Ghost working this miracle for 
the weekly sustenance of our spiritual life, is that 
wonderful transaction which none can believe but 
they in whom God Himself shall have wrought the 
power to do so, and that great transaction which it 
is the business of every rite, service, and ceremonial 
to pcfftray. 

The end of a dispensation of grace towards 
sinful men must needs present an aggregate of 
ofiences which the commencement could not dis> 
dose. That towards the Jews was brought to a 
climax hythe crucifying of the Son of God ; this 
towards Christians comes to its catastrophe by the 
rejection of the Holy Ghost. As the Lord Jesus 
Christ bore the sins of all mankind, and intercedes 
alike for Jew and Gentile, so must the Church, 
His body, sympathise with and share His labour, 
by confessing the sin both of the circumcised Jew 
and of the baptized Christian. These two apostasies 
must be specially confessed by the Church at the 
two seasons of Good Friday and Pentecost ; for the 
one sin was consummated at the former, and the 
latter sin was made possible by the tatter event, 
and is now consummating in every foi-m amongst 
intellectual Rationalists of everj' creed. 
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The hope, also, of the second advent of our 
Lord, our King, and our Deliverer, is kept alive 
by the special celebration of the memories of de- 
parted saints, with whom the Church also shews 
her oneness by crying to Him for them, to come 
and deliver them from the darkness of the tomb, 
and to restore to them their bodies in a glorified 
and never-changing state. Thus is gathered up 
the confessions and prayers of Jews and Gentiles, 
of the living and of the dead, and are all brought 
forth in unity ; the centre of which is the mystery 
of the eating the flesh and drinking the blood of 
the Son of God. 

The worship of the Church, so far as it consists 
of form, must also consist of parts in mutual rela- 
tionship, order, and suborder, the one to the other. 
A Liturgy is not a mere bundle of pravers com- 
posed by different good and pious men, adopted by 
the faithful, and bound up into a book for their 
convenience, but it is a composition in which unity 
must be preserved without repetition, just as in an 
epic poem, a drama, or any other of the highest 
works addressed to the intellect of man. The 
different services of the day, the morning, the fore- 
noon, the afternoon, and the evening, or the seven 
times a-day of which the Psalmist speaks, or the 
eight times a-day which monks employ, are all 
different one from the other ; the spiritual exercises 
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partaking of the same variety as do the natural 
occupations of man at the commencement, middle, 
and close of every day. These daily services are 
again linked on to, and dependent on, those of the 
first day of each week ; and these upon the spi- 
ritual fact to be recorded and commemorated, 
whether Advent, Easter, Pentecost, or any other. 
Beyond these daily, weekly, and festal connexions, 
divisions, and dependencies, which occur annually, 
there are also the greater epochs belonging to the 
whole Christian economy considered as a unity ; 
and the close of each dispensation gathers up upon 
the heads of the generation of men then upon the 
earth the accumulated evil of all those which have 
preceded it. The Jews, doubtless, would do well 
to confess the sins of their nation in putting Mes- 
siah to death, but they did it in ignorance and 
unbelief, not witting that Jesus of Nazareth was 
indeed the Lord of Glory and the Son of God : 
but Christians have committed the sin of crucifying 
Him afresh and putting Him to open shame, and 
this wittingly, and calling Him " Lord.** The sin 
i against the Son of man shall be forgiven ; but 

1 Christians have also sinned against the Holy Ghost, 

which the Jews have not done, and this sin shall 
^ never be forgiven, for it is the last method that 

I God has devised for pleading with mankind. Thus, 

at the end of the dispensation there is no perfect 
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liturgy and order of service for the Catholic Church 
which does not plainly and unequivocally confess 
these two sins to God, the sin against the Son of 
man and the sin against the Holy Ghost, in the 
appointment of appropriate days and services for 
that purpose. For to imitate and to follow in the 
steps of those who have gone before us is not to do 
the things which they did, but to do the things 
belonging to our day with the zeal and boldness 
with which they did their duty in the things be- 
longing to their day. Christians are not now me- 
naced with lions, or even autos-da-fe^ but with an 
all-pervading infidelity, under the form of godliness, 
which dissolves the body of Christ and resists its 
perfection ; and, under the pretext of spiritual ser- 
vice to Him, betrays Him with a kiss, and utterly 
prevents the possibility of His manifestation in His 
body to the world. They who consider themselves 
most spiritual, and most conversant with the doc- 
trines contained in the Scriptures, are as openly 
opposed to the work He would do in these days on 
the earth as the most rabid infidel. Truly, the 
behemoth of the dark ages was tremendous ; but 
he is outdone in terrors by the leviathan by whom 
he is now succeeded. This must be the last form 
of corporate evil that shall arise against the 
bringing forth of the body of Christ, for its power 
is complete to that end. Every benevolent, every 
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pious, every spiritual labour, is bent against the 
bringing forth of this body : every Protestant mis- 
sionary, every Bible society, every tract society, 
even school societies, all plans for the amelioration 
of mankind, all with the best possible intentions, 
and thinking to promote the glory of God and the 
welfare of mankind, are all parts of this leviathan, 
and do, nevertheless, his work. No man, no 
preacher, no zeal, shall ever prevail against him : 
it is the Personal appearance of God which can 
eflfect his destruction ; of God in the Person of 
the Holy Ghost in the body of Christ the Church j 
and subsequently of God in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, as the head of His body. 
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LECTURE VI. 



ON UNITY AND CONTROVERSY. 



There is amongst Roman Catholics not only 
a well-founded belief that unity is to be found in 
the communion of their Church, but an earnest 
desire to admit others to that unity also ; and there 
has lately been manifested a great softening down 
of all those hindrances which have proved hitherto 
the most effectual bars to its attainment. The 
justification of this last remark will be found in the 
Catechism of the present Archbishop of Paris. In 
all other sects likewise there is a call for unity, but 
beyond the sound of that call, and an agreement in 
the word, there seems no nearer approximation to 
the thing itself than there has ever been, save that 
the cry shews that a want of it is beginning to be 
felt in every quarter. 

In the early Church we are told that Christians 
were all united in the Apostles' doctrine and fellow- 
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ship : that the Apostles themselves were all united, 
no one has ever called in question ; and certainly no 
twelve men were ever more of one mind respecting 
anything which they had to do, better instructed in 
the way in which they were to eflFect it, or more 
determined to stake their existence on the issue of 
accomplishing it. In the writings, however, of two 
of them, there is as plain a contradiction upon the 
same subject as words can express — a contradiction 
which has served all persons who are indiflferent 
to the truth of such questions with an excuse for 
remaining so ; and which all others have found it 
necessary to reconcile in some way or other, either 
by supplying a middle term, or by supposing that, 
though the subject were the same, they were treating 
of it under two different aspects. 

Laxity of morals, errors in doctrine, spiritual 
wickedness of all kinds, subsequently prevailed in 
the Churches ; and although we read of particular 
offenders being sometimes, but rarely, cast out of 
the Church, no hint is given of its unity ever being 
endangered, either by the differences on justification 
between St. Paul and St. James, or on Christian 
liberty and Jewish observances between St. Paul 
and St. Peter. 

The tyranny of the civil powers, which has 
effected a unity in the Church of Rome in past 
ages, aped so far as it can be by all other sects, 
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has produced a unity in the same way that the bed 
of Procrustes was found to assimilate together all 
who were laid on it : uniformity has been mistaken 
for unity ; and in all other parts of the Christian 
Church its very semblance is unknown. 

It is the diversity of the multifarious parts in 
the material creation which constitutes one of the 
strongest proofs of the wisdom and power of the Cre- 
ator. If the trees were all oaks, if the flowers were all 
roses, if but one kind of animal inhabited the earth 
and the water, the means of exhibiting the wis- 
dom of God would have been diminished ; and if 
all mankind were alike in form, opinion, and 
desire, society would have been monotonous, and 
the world a place far less full of enjoyment and 
felicity than it is. If diversity of form in the 
material creation, variety in trees, flowers, and 
fruits, and in every leaf on the same tree ; if the 
multiplication of species and families of animals 
which teem on the surface of the earth, fill the 
seas and rivers, and float in the air, constitute 
the means of appreciating some of the wisdom 
and power of God, how much more must variety 
be essential amongst individuals of the Church, 
and how much would the real glory of Christ be 
contracted if all the members of His body thought 
and expressed themselves precisely in the same 
terms ! 
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And as in the material and animal creation the 
division into orders, families, and species tends to 
harmony of arrangement without inducing sameness, 
so must mankind in the Church have their national 
and tropical peculiarities preserved. The capacities 
of Italians are for the containinof of some measure of 
fulness which the Scotch cannot contain so well, and 
vice versa : and so of all the national distinctions 

H amongst mankind. The rays of pure light when sepa- 

rated into the prismatic colours do not war with each 

I other. The prudence of a commander is shewn chiefly 

, when his army is composed of various nations and 

tribes, as was that of the Duke of Wellington whilst 
commanding the allied armies in France ; so that 
under every aspect and figure by which our Lord, 
the Head of His Church, is proclaimed — whether as 
King, as Guide, as Shepherd, or any other — His 
f glory is increased by the Church containing in it, 

I , and exhibiting in all their broadness and fulness, 

without suppression or concealment, many members, 
with their most exaggerated characteristics and 
peculiarities. Many causes combine to prevent the 
display of these diversities tending to the glory 
' of God or the good of mankind, in the actual con- 

I dition of the Church ; but there must be a mode 

of exhibiting them in harmony. It is not probable 
i that the capacities of men in a future state will 

be different in kind from what they are now : 

r , 
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their capacities will very possibly be enlarged, yet 
this more from the withdrawal of that which now 
cramps and confines them than from any positive 
increase ; but they will not be altered. The four 
faces of the Cherubim are emblematic of eternal 
truths ; of truths which are the essential properties, 
and not accidents of the things they represent ; as 
true in the Garden of Eden, although undeveloped, 
as in the Church in the Apocalypse in all its 
fulness, just as every property which an oak can 
ever exhibit is contained in the acorn out of which 
the tree is merely developed : and as these four faces 
represent four different divisions or classification of 
the members of the Church, each class must have 
its own peculiar characteristic, and in so far differ 
from the other three. 

The polish given by civilisation to men of strong 
and rough characters is by rubbing off their pecu- 
liarities, and inducing to that amount a like- 
ness to others, and therefore a sameness. Whilst 
there must be persons in each class who nearly 
approach, there must also be others who are as 
distant as possible: these latter would come into 
collision unless they were kept under restraint of 
some kind, whether internal or external, by their 
own wills or by the wills of others. It is not 
easy to give examples, in order to make this sub- 
ject clear, without running into a very long dis- 
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quisition; in whicfa, to avoid the appearance of 
novelty, it would be necessary to transcribe from 
many authors metaphysical descriptions of diffe- 
rent characters of mind. Leaving, therefore, the 
higher and truer branch of the question, it will 
be more practically useful now to confine our 
) consideration to instances taken from outward 

things. 

There are many persons who have a positive 
dislike to music, whilst there are others who are 
musical fanatics. Un fanatico per la musica is a 
character to be found constantly in Italy and Ger- 
many, though rarely or never in Great Britain. To 
the generality of mankind music is pleasing: the 
degree, and also kind of pleasure, varies from asso- 
ciation, from knowledge of the art, and many 
t other causes. The same observations apply to 

t all the other arts with equal force. Some per- 

sons never read a line of poetry, and can see 
no beauty in it: dislike of poetry, painting, and 
sculpture is not so commonly expressed by those 
who feel it, because they can always avoid annoy- 
ance from those arts, not being obliged to read or 
look at what displeases them, whilst from music 
there is no escape but by flight. There are minds 
which cannot be made scientific : excellence is not 
attainable in many things: Admirable Crichtons 
are monsters, not genuine examples of the genus : 
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the elegance of the antelope and the strength of the 
elephant are incompatible. 

A common error amongst religious ascetics is to 
consider the Christian Church, not as the heading 
up of all the rest of the creation, but as the anta- 
gonist to it ; whereas the Church is the contradiction 
to the evil that is in the world by taking only the 
good ; or in other words, by employing all things 
for God's service which are now used by Satan in 
opposition to God's will, and for the torment of 
mankind. Evil or misuse pervades the material, 
moral, and spiritual regions alike ; and the material, 
moral, and spiritual regions are redeemed, and shall, 
by the means of the Church, yet be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption under which the whole 
creation groans ; and hence must the public worship 
of the Catholic Church exhibit the first-fruits of the 
material, moral, and spiritual world combined in 
giving glory to God, as has been explained in the 
preceding lecture. 

Every character of mind, however, every affec- 
tion of the heart, every variety of knowledge, is in 
equal perfection in our Blessed Lord, the Man 
Christ Jesus ; and every other man possesses only a 
fragment of that mind, affection, and knowledge ; 
and as, according to the laws of the nature which 
the Son of God has condescended to assume. He 
can put forth the peculiar action of the hand and of 
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the foot through the members of His body alone, 
so can He put forth His intellectual and spiritual 
power through those members of His mystical body 
alone who are of dispositions fitted for the exhibition 
of those powers. Thus it is that, in gathering the 
election, we find many diflferent ways by which God 
i turns the minds and affections of men to Him, 

so different as to be utterly unintelligible to men of 
an opposite character. Many pious and meditative 
11 persons have been drawn by visions; many argu- 

mentative minds by abstruse treatises ; some are 
! known to have begun to study in order to confirm 

' themselves in infidelity who have become eminent 

believers : means have been effectual in some cases 
which would have been wholly inoperative in others. 
If a man precisely of the character of St. Paul 
had been a bishop within the last I7OO years, and 
another precisely of the character of St Peter, 
bishop of another diocese, they would certainly 
have excommunicated each other. Heretics, how- 
ever, abounded in the early Church, and it was 
necessary to put heresy and false doctrine out of 
it : but a statement by one bishop might appear 
contradictory to the truth advanced by another 
bishop, without its being so in reality. There 
wanted, in order to keep the peace between the 
contending bishops, a third party, who could only 
do so properly by containing a greater measure 
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of truth than either, and thus make full allow- 
ance for, and do justice to, both. The elevation 
of the Bishop of Rome into a supremacy over 
both, was a move in the right direction, and has 
thus been the means of preserving the orthodoxy 
of the Church : but it was still the exaltation of a 
bishop into that situation with no larger gift of the 
Holy Ghost than another bishop ; with capacity in- 
deed to govern a diocese, but not capacity sufficient 
to govern many dioceses as one, save by compelling 
each one to become a copy of his : and it is this 
kind of unity to which the Roman Catholic Church 
has attained, or rather been reduced. The dread 
of breach of unity, of heresy, and division was so 
great, that the Romish Government was driven 
into all kinds of cruelty to suppress them. Silence 
was enforced on all except such as would flatter the 
ruling power at Rome ; and all vices were tolerated, 
provided there was no denial of the authority of 
Popes. The Romish Government performed the 
true prophetic character of the Church in testifying 
to the word of Scripture that the Church and the 
World would ultimately be destroyed by the fire of 
the unruly tongue, which would set on fire the 
whole course of nature, and was set on fire of hell : 
and by this fire, first, was the unity of the Western 
Church destroved at the Reformation, and then 
mon8|,rchies began to crumble away also, till now 
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the mob, but no ordinance or minister of God*s 
appointment, is supreme in both. 

One bishop could rule over other bishops in no 
other way, for all rule of equals over equals must 
be fleshly and tyrannical : hence the emeutes of 
mobs, &c. But God's rule is through degrees and 
orders of classes, and each class, and each individual 
in that class, has a gift or measure of the Holy 
Spirit qualifying him for that specific oflSce of rule 
which he is called to fill in Christ's Church, and for 
no other. Every baptized man has a gift of the 
Holy Ghost for his own guidance in his own place, 
but not to enable him to rule over other men. Dea- 
cons have a measure of the Spirit for their guidance 
of the laitv, but not for rule over each other : 
priests an additional measure for their duties, both 
towards deacons and laymen, but not for rule over 
ea<;h other : bishops have an additional measure to 
enable them to rule the Churches under them, 
both clergy and laity, but not to rule over each 
other. There must be, for the purpose of pre- 
serving unity combined with freedom in the Catholic 
Church, a class of ministers whose sole duty it is to 
unite all bishops together in one common bond, and 
according to one common rule of faith and practice, 
leaving to each one absolute freedom in his mode of 
stating it : and, above all, in these days would such 
labour be easv, because all truth is contained in the 
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vinced of the inutility of disputes. Doubtless there 
will be always fools on the earth, and the wise man 
says that, " Though you bray a fool in a mortar, his 
folly will not depart from him/' Men will continue 
to meet in Exeter Hall : Evangelical Alliances will 
be formed, in which persons calling themselves the 
elect of God, the pious, the believers, &c., will com- 
bine with Jews, Socinians, and Infidels, against 
their brother Christians, for what they call a reli- 
gious object ; such as refusing to grant the public 
money for the education of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, or for the instruction of the people, which 
they think necessary, if the clergy of the Church 
of England are to be the instructors. Such alli- 
ances illustrate the inscription said to have been 
written over the gate of the town of Bandon^ in 
Ireland, in the time of Cromwell,— 



Whoe'er you are, Turk, Jew, or Atheist, 
All welcome here ; but not a Papist I " 



To which a Roman Catholic properly rejoined, — 

'* He who spoke this has spoken well. 
The same is written o'er the gates of hell I *' 

The Unity of the Church could never have been 
maintained but by the suppression of all books 
tending to break that unity, and never can exist 
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where bishops write against bishops, priests against 
priests, and the people against all. 

Perhaps amongst a cold, unimpassioned, and 
reasoning people, like the Northern Germans and 
British, a laxity might prevail without producing so 
much evil as it would amongst the people of the 
south; but if free discussion were suddenly per- 
mitted in Italy and Spain the civil government 
could not long exist, and the people must become 
infidel. The enemies of Christianity would expose 
abuses and the impostures of the clergy to such an 
extent that all respect for the Church would be an- 
nihilated, and the truth of God would be despised 
as part of the falsehoods which they had inculcated. 
The true way to reform Roman Catholics is not by 
refuting pretended miracles performed by saints, 
many of which miracles, however, are true, nor 
by proving idolatry in the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, nor the error of belief in purgatory and 
power to alter the condition of the dead, but by 
building them up upon more solid and better 
foundations in the truth which they hold than the 
assertion of a priest, under the mask of the 
authority of the Church and of tradition. If the 
flood-gates of infidelity were opened through an 
unbridled press, as they unquestionably would be, 
there would then still exist in Roman Catholic 
countries a body of not only pious, but also well- 
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instructed, Roman Catholics, round which body the 
good and timid might rally, and thus uphold all that 
is of God and worth contending for in their Church. 

Botta, who passes amongst the governments of 
Italy for a revolutionist, would be classed in this 
country as an enlightened Tory. He understands 
his countrymen well, and has done justice to their 
merits, while not concealing from them their de- 
fects. He has told them, and shewn from all the 
examples that can be collected from their past 
history, how impossible it is for them to be governed 
by representative bodies. It is as absurd to suppose 
that Italians could ever be brought to prosper under 
such institutions and with such freedom of discus- 
sion as suit the English, as it is to imagine that 
their love and feehng for the arts could thrive in 
England. 

But disputes are not the things by which States 
or Churches thrive : they are the abuses of discus- 
sion. They are the fleshly life which is thrown into 
and spoils matter otherwise valuable for meditation. 
In no case do disputes do good. Jn Great Britain, 
in the majority of instances, the object of the 
preacher is to instruct his auditory : in France 
and Italy it is not to instruct, but to stimulate 
them to action. In a well -constituted Church 
both styles should be found; and where only one 
prevails, the latter tends most to produce violence. 
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Evil breaks out in every society of men. In a 
private family it is the duty of the heads to repress 
what is wrong, and no member of it should pro- 
claim abroad the misconduct of servants, the faults 
of children, or the caprices of the masters. The 
same rule holds in a Church : the evil which breaks 
out in it must be suppressed or remedied by the 
bishop, who alone is competent to the task, and no 
other bishop ought to meddle with it. If St. Paul 
had been bishop of Galatia when he wrote his 
Epistle to that Church, St. James might well have 
said that that letter did not apply to his diocese, 
and object to its circulation amongst his flock. St. 
Paul spoke to the Corinthians in a way very dif- 
ferent from that in which he addressed the Ephe- 
sians, and it would have been intolerable if any 
other bishop had interfered in the matter. St. Paul 
did not write as a bishop, but as an apostle^ and 
shews us how differently different Churches need 
to be addressed : and as Churches may be in very 
different conditions, and require very different 
language to be spoken to them, whilst yet all 
equally in communion and fellowship with each 
other, so may individuals be in very different con- 
ditions of mind, with respect to knowledge of doc- 
trine and power of expressing it, and yet equally 
members of the Catholic Church. 

The separations and schisms which have taken 
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place in the Church have occurred almost exclu- 
sively from one of two causes : either from the 
curious prying of the carnal mind into mysteries 
which are beyond the grasp of the human intellect, 
or from the struggles of fleshly men for worldly 
pre-eminence and advantages ; both of which causes 
sprung from bad spirits or dispositions^ that could 
not produce other than evil fruit. The Athanasian 
Creed goes to the utmost verge of propriety on the 
first subject; and with that all good Christians 
ought to be satisfied. The latter cause has rendered 
disputes between Romanists and Protestants quite 
as much political as religious. Silence upon such 
topics is the only possible peace-maker. No more 
disputes upon the mode of the presence of Christ in 
the Sacraments ; nor upon religious faith as qualifi- 
cation for political employment. 

Other disputes have arisen upon truisms ; such 
as the infallibility of the Church; the right of 
private judgment; the authority of Christ in the 
Church. It is a mere truism to say that the 
Church is infallible : the Church is the only thing 
by which God speaks to the world; if the world 
does not know His mind, it is because the Church 
has not declared it. The Church can only declare 
His mind with unmixed purity, according as she is 
in the perfect condition which He has appointed for 
her ; that is, with her perfect outward and physical 
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construction^ and with the minds and spirits of each 
individual at the head fully instructed in His will^ 
and purged of every secular ambition. The only 
model, yet an imperfect one, is seen in the Council 
assembled at Jerusalem ; from which we learn, that 
to have the power to declare God*s mind with 
purity to the world it is necessary that the Church 
be assembled in order to do that especial act; 
that the individuals so assembled must be presided 
over by Apostles ; that Apostles cannot declare the 
mind of God without the Church, nor the Church 
without Apostles. Nevertheless, wherever the ruling 
powers of any body of men determine a thing, the 
subordinates must obey such determination ; the 
voice of every ruler is the voice of God to every one 
subject to him : the order of the captain of a ship, 
of a commander of an army, &c., is the voice which 
the inferiors must obey. 

When matters of faith are enjoined to be 
believed, the command is absurd. The Church, 
that is, an assembly of apostles, bishops, elders, 
and deacons, may declare that there are Three 
Persons in the Godhead, that our blessed Lord 
is God as well as man, and any other Christian 
verity; but if to this declaration a command be 
added to all Mahometans, Heathens, and Jews to 
believe it, the command is as senseless as a com- 
mand to the darkness to become light. Faith is the 
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gift of God. The council may declare that Christ's 
flesh and blood are taken in the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, and that all ought so to believe, but 
to command any to believe it is vain. Men will 
assert their dignity, and rebel in spirit against un- 
righteous decrees ; and no decree can be so un- 
I [ righteous as that which commands an impossibility. 

The right of private judgment is not a right 
derived by grant from one man to another, it is a 
part of his nature. Every individual, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, exercises his judgment 
upon all things that present themselves to his 
mind. He may, upon the questions above-named, 
say, " Wiser men than I am have declared certain 
things to be true : I do not understand them ; but 
I have no leisure to consider them, and will think 
no more about them;" or, "These men are my 
authorised teachers, I will receive what they teach 
me;" or, "These men declare absurdities to be 
truths ; they are weak men like myself : I will not 
take any thing on their assertion, but will examine 
for myself." All these decisions are the results of 
the exercise of individual or private judgment, which 
a man can no more avoid than he can deprive him- 
self of the power of thought. When asleep he can- 
not think to any useful purpose, and he may put 
himself into a natural, moral, or spiritual sleep ; but 
if he be awake he cannot help thinking. 
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It is an indisputable truth, that Christ alone 
rules in His Church : no one denies it, or ever 
has denied it. The question is not whether He 
alone rules or not, but whether He expresses His 
will through the head or through the tail of the 
assembly. 

The folly of agitating ail such questions is 
apparent on the face of them; and yet these are 
really the things about which men pass their lives 
in contention in the present as in all past days. 
When men think to do God service and to please Him 
by disputing with one another, and even by doing 
immoral acts, such as putting their fellow-creatures 
to death for diflferences in their creeds, or depriving 
them of any secular advantage whatever, they are 
past all power of reasoning with: they are the 
ready instruments of the devil to work his works, 
and with such has the visible Church been filled in 
all ages. The first attempt then at unity, must be 
for every one to refuse to persecute another, or to 
dispute with him; and how to accomplish this is 
the first problem to be solved by all who desire 
Christian peace. It is obvious that there is no 
other way than by each being contented to abide 
under the guidance of those who are over him, 
and by the rulers confining their instruction to those 
who are committed to their charge. The Roman 
Catholics say that the Church is divided into two 
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classes, — the Church teaching and the Church 
taught : if this were so, they would not have per- 
mitted the continual railing at Protestants with 
which their sermons in Rome are filled, and which 
is obviously not intended for the instruction of their 
own flocks, but in order to irritate them, and warn 
them against errors in others. 

In a former lecture it was shewn that all Chris- 
tendom equally has departed from the outward 
form and structure of the Church as God ordained 
it at Pentecost ; that, consequently, the presence of 
the Holy Ghost could not be manifested, just as 
the life of a man could not be manifested if the 
form of all his members were changed ; that the 
only end proposed alike by Roman Catholics, 
Greeks, and Protestants, is to save individual souls ; 
that each sect labours to bring all men to their 
own opinion : the Roman Catholics in the firm 
persuasion that all Protestantism will be ultimately 
destroyed, and that all mankind will submit to the 
authority of the Roman See, building their faith 
upon the promise in Scripture of the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Church ; and the Protestants in the 
equally firm persuasion, founded upon the same 
Scriptures, that all Roman Catholics will be con- 
verted to Protestantism, for all assemblies of Chris- 
tians meeting on Sunday to pray and hear sermons 
are equally Christian Churches ; and that all organ- 
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isation, priesthood^ episcopacy, sacraments, rites, 
and ceremonies, are matters of indifference. 

If, then, the organisation of the Church, the body 
of Christ, be a thing as definite and unalterably 
necessary for the purpose of God's manifestation of 
Himself, as the incarnation and sacrifice of the 
Son of God, and the giving of the Holy Ghost, it 
follows that all Christendom is equally infidel, and 
that there is no essential difference in error between 
Roman and Protestant. 

Such is the case ; and when the internal con- 
dition of each of these sects is examined, they are 
found to be perfectly agreed in infidelity on another 
point. The most religious Calvinists, such as the 
Scotch, the English Evangelicals in the Church of 
England, and all the Calvinistic Dissenters, deny, 
or do not see, that the giving of the Holy Ghost at 
Pentecost made any difference in the standing, or 
status y or condition of the human race : they say 
that Abraham was the father of the faithful ; that 
all believers in Christendom are children and par- 
takers of the faith of Abraham, implying, though 
not openly saying it, that Christians are partakers 
of no more ; that holy men of old spake by the 
Holy Ghost as much as St. Paul and St. Peter; 
that Christian souls go to Abraham's bosom, or 
Paradise, as soon as men are dead ; and hence 
rejecting all notion of a Church, or of a resur- 
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rection, as necessary to the blessedness of the 
departed. 

The Roman Catholics do not run so wild in 
their books of ritual, but in all the works of pious 
private individuals the same errors prevail ; such as 
are seen in Dante, and other standard writers. 

Hence there is a universal despising of the Holy 
Ghost as the Spirit of the body of Christ, although 
not of Him as an unseen influence suggesting good 
thoughts to the minds of believers ; and reverencing 
Him only in the latter office, they blind themselves 
to the sin and danger of denial of the former by 
supposing that they cannot be guilty of it. Every 
age has its duties, and every age has its besetting 
1 sin. It has been, no doubt, a sin in Christians 

in times past to convert the Holy Spirit of God, 

which is the Catholic Spirit of the whole body of 

[ Christ, into a private and familiar spirit merely ; but 

THIS is THE peculiar sin of the end of the Christian 
dispensation : just as the putting to death of the 
Saviour was the peculiar sin of the last generation 
of the Jews, so is the despising of the Holy Ghost 
the peculiar sin of the last generation of Christians. 

The Holy Ghost has been considered, practically, 
not as One Spirit filling all the different and many 
members of the One body of Christ, but rather as 
many spirits. None, indeed, have held this as a 
theory, but all have acted as if it were the fact. 
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The spiritual life in each member has been consi- 
dered a separate life, and not merely a part of a life 
common to all. In this way the true standing of 
each man has been both unduly exalted on one side, 
and unduly depressed on another : he has been ex- 
alted into an independence of the fellow-members of 
the body of Christ, and he has been degraded below 
his true glory, which is to be a part of the Christ. 

Schism, or division, or separation, or cutting up 
into bits, is that alone which can destroy the Unity 
of the body of Christ ; and the Unity of this body is 
necessary to the fulfilment of God's purpose : this One 
body being His sole instrument for effecting a work 
with, and amongst the human race, which no other 
instrument can effect. The divisions, therefore, in 
the Churches of Corinth, Galatia, and other places, 
are spoken of as sins of the greatest magnitude, be- 
cause they prevent the formation of this instru- 
ment, or destroy it so soon as formed. The names 
of " Roman Catholic Church," " Church of Eng- 
land,'' " Church of Scotland," " Lutheran Church," 
" Greek Church," are all of them signs and proofs 
that each part of Christendom has combined with 
the rest to commit the common sin of destroying 
this instrument. The strong feeling which has 
ever existed in the Church of Rome against heresy, 
making the clergy often break out into most unjus- 
tifiable cruelties with the intention of repressing it, 
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has arisen from the conviction that heresy would 
lead to schism, and they knew that wiity was essen- 
tial to the existence of the Church of Christ. 

Protestantism was necessary to ripen this sin : 
the inculcation of the right of every man to read 
the Scriptures and determine what creed he would 
adopt independently of all other men, must neces- 
sarily end in it : hecause God made man to be 
dependent on his fellow, especially in things re- 
lating to Himself. In the word righty the idea 
of capacity was assumed to be contained also. 
The ordinances of the Church were given for 
mutual helps, and being given, prove that helps 
are necessary, and that without them men cannot 
be helped. But the whole essence, spirit, and 
being of Protestantism, go to deny this ; to deny 
that any ordinances of a Church are necessary for 
God or man ; to deny that the Church is an or- 
ganized body or corporation ; which is to deny 
Christ: not to deny God, nor to deny the Saviour, 
nor the atonement, nor the Sanctifier, but to deny 
the corporate body of the Church, which is the 
Christ. 

The first commencement of this was when the 
Church of England broke away from unity with the 
Church of Rome, following the orders of a wicked 
king. Then speedily followed the Scotch, Swiss, 
and Northern Germans. These separate bodies 
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were all upheld by the secular arm in their respec- 
tive countries. Next came the band of schismatics 
under Cromwell; which produced in Great Bri- 
tain and America a countless swarm of heretics. 
In Germany, where there is greater intellectual 
wildness and boldness than in Britain, open infi- 
delity began to be encouraged by Fre<lerick the 
Great ; the whole Protestant body became infected : 
they denied all miracles ; from Heine to Strauss 
ever}' variety of scepticism, under the name of Neo- 
logy, was professed : at length it took the form of 
Pantheism ; and now amongst the Communists of 
Switzerland it has come to its climax. In some late 
German publications by them, it is stated that 
"It was necessary to put down every throne and 
every altar ; that man was necessary to the idea of 
God, but that God was not necessary to the idea of 
man : that every man must make himself the per- 
sonal enemy of God, and say to all, * There is no 
God but in me.'" 

This is the legitimate conclusion of all religion 
beginning and ending in a man's own self; and 
there is no middle course possible between a system 
which is shared by many, and which cannot be en- 
joyed but by those who are component parts of that 
whole, and a system which is not shared in common, 
but which is solely personal, individual, and inde- 
pendent of others. This is Anti-Christ, and no 
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other thing can be; for no other thing, system, 
theory, or practice raises itself up in antagonism to 
the corporate body of Christ. Hence the Apostle 
says, there are many Antichrists ; and this present 
developement and heading up of infidelity explains 
the opinion which is now seen to have been prophetic 
in the earliest times, that Antichrist was to be an 
individual: whence grew the expression common 
with writers on this subject of a personal Antichrist : 
which is correct also, for Antichrist is developed as 
both personal and many. 

Thus open war is proclaimed between those 
who are the enemies of all corporate bodies, such as 
thrones and altars, because they are parts and 
symbols of the great corporate body of Christ the 
Church, and those who follow the Lord in the 
ordinances which He has revived for gathering the 
separated members of His body into one ; and no 
one should hide from himself, that though the vic- 
tory is certain, it is only by that which appears to 
others the most complete defeat : just as our Lord 
I Himself triumphed by means of the cross and of the 

grave, and was declared victor only after He had 
passed by both. All disputes beside this are useless : 
this is the die on which the world's salvation now is 
cast: this is the last controversy which will ever 
rage on this side the day when the Lord shall Him- 
self appear. 
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Before men can be brought to live together as 
one family, they must believe and know that they 
are one family. During the greatest heat of the 
York and Lancaster civil wars, England was still 
one country. From the death of Solomon to the 
destruction of the Temple, the Jews were in one 
continued, uninterrupted course of hostility ; the ten 
tribes, whose capital was in Samaria, fighting against 
the two who gathered at Jerusalem : and yet they 
formed but one nation and one ecclesiastical body, 
assembly, election, or Church. The Christian 
Church is one: all baptized persons are members 
of it; they ought, therefore, to live at peace one 
with another. If his own personal salvation be the 
only end desired by any individual, he can attain 
that as well in one part of the Christian Church as 
another ; at Rome or Geneva, Edinburgh or Lon- 
don : but if he rise into higher hopes, and so love 
his Lord as to desire His glory, and the manifest- 
ation of it on the earth, the deliverance of His 
bride from oppression, and the establishment of His 
kingdom for the blessing of all creation, these 
hopes can only be realized by men who, believing 
and assured of their salvation which He has given 
them, are willing now to lay down their lives to 
effect His will, and yield themselves to be builded 
into that perfect form of outward structure and 
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organization by which alone His purpose can be 
accomplished. 

The Roman Catholics have lost the true idea of 
the Unity of the Church as much as have the Pro- 
testants, as is proved by their not understanding the 
meaning of the apostasy. Neither party see that the 
apostasy is an unity also, represented by one vine 
producing bitter grapes, as before it was one vine 
producing sweet grapes; one woman become a harlot, 
as it was before one woman who was a chaste virgin. 
Each party calls the other apostate ; but neither 
sees that the charge is true of both equally as parts 
of one whole, bound together, not by any opinions 
or creeds of their own framing, but by the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, to which all equally cling, and 
which is the real bond which holds them, and the 
real definition which separates them from the rest 
of the human race. 

The true unity in mind, soul, judgment or 
opinion, is in the three symbols universally acknow- 
ledged by all to be the Catholic creeds ; false unity 
is in Pius's creed, in the Thirty-nine Articles, in the 
Assembly's Catechism, &c. True unity in outward, 
bodily, and visible rite and regulation, is under apo- 
stles speaking the mind of the whole body of bap- 
tized persons in accordance with those creeds ; false 
unity is under one universal bishop, under lay 
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princes, under partial, local, national boards, or 
presbyteries, speaking their own mind, or the mind 
of that portion or sect of which they are respectively 
heads. True unity in spirit is love : false unity is in 
zeal for certain doctrines to the exclusion of others, 
and against the supposed errors of other mem- 
bers of the body of Christ ; and for the promotion 
of any religious object whatever, except in confor- 
mity with, and under the regulation of, the lawful 
heads of the Church. Just as spurious patriotism 
would be shewn in confederations of individuals 
for injuring the lives and properties of the enemies 
of a country, instead of becoming regular soldiers 
under the appointed military commanders of the 
sovereign. 
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||* LECTURE VII. 

i. 



ON IMPOSITION OF HANDS. 



You know well that the Church of Christ is not 
a confused mass of independent individuals like a 
heap of sand, of which the grains do not unite one 
to the other, hut that it is an organised hody like a 



t ' human body, or like a temple, each member or part 



of which has a peculiar and particular office to 
perform, distinct and dissimilar one from another, 
whilst the combined operation of all tends to the 
proper action of the whole body, so composed of 
divers and dissimilar parts, as one. In short, if any 
I : person desires clear light and instruction upon the 

I nature of the Church, as the Body of Christ, he 

has only to contemplate his own body for an exact 
figure and example. 

The Church itself, that is, each individual mem- 
ber of it, is separated from the rest of the world by 
\ ! the Sacrament of Baptism, and in that body the first 
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and largest division amongst men is into Clergy and 
Laity. 

Next after this is Ministers of churches in ge- 
neral, in order to unite together those who are 
geographically separated from each other all over 
the earth ; then Ministers of each particular church, 
which is an unity in itself. These are further di- 
vided into Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 

1. Thus then we have the visible election or 
separation of the Christian Church by baptism from 
the rest of the world. 

2. That Church divided into Clergy and Laity. 

3. The Clergy divided into, 

a. Ministers of churches in general, 
ft. Ministers of churches in particular. 

4. The Clergy in three orders of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. 

5. Four different forms of ministry in each of 
the orders ; four in episcopacy ; four in presbytery ; 
four in deaconship and in people. 

a. Apostleship, or Eldership, for rule, and 

teaching the deep things of God. 

b. Prophecy, for light, through opening of 

mysteries, hidden parts of Scripture, &c. 

c. Evangelism, for reminding men of God's 

goodness and man's unworthiness. 

d. Pastorship, for guidance, comfort, and con- 

solation amidst the trials of the world. 
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And these four kinds of ministry, into which 
each order is divided, are analogous to, and corre- 
spondent with, the fourfold nature of the intelligence 
of men; which takes the form in some, of capacity for, 
and love of, metaphysical examination, hoth into 
( the suhlime parts of man's heing, and into the nature 

^ and attributes of Deity, and other deep branches of 

J abstruse moral science : in others, a delight in pro- 

) phetic, imaginative, untangible, and undemonstra- 

J tive ideas, developing itself in poetry, like David 

) and the prophets of old, and in various branches 

/ of what are called fine arts, which lay hold of the 
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feelings, and whose charm, lying beyond the sphere 
of the pure reason, cannot be proved or communi- 
cated to minds otherwise constituted : in others, a 
capacity for making a practical use of all knowledge, 
and bringing it down to the daily use and necessities 
of men ; which in religious subjects is by reminding 
them of their real moral condition in this world as 
responsible beings, sinners against God, condemned 
by His law yet redeemed by His love : whilst others 
are creatures of the affections, and absorbed by 
feelings for the suffering which is the universal law 
of man's being here, and by which they are sur- 
rounded on every side, and seek to relieve, com- 
fort, and succour it in all its details and endless 
ramifications. Into this great visible election, called 
the Church of Christ, men enter by baptism. 
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Into the Deaconship, which is the first step into 
the order of clergy, men enter by the choice of their 
brethren. 

Into the Priesthood they enter, 1st, by offering 
to serve God in that office ; 2ndly, by the voice of 
prophecy, signifying God's acceptance of the offer ; 
3rdly, by the imposition of the hands of apostles. 

Into the Episcopate they enter by the same 
means. 

The form of ministry which each individual will 
take, must be according to that form of character 
which he had as layman before he became one of 
the clergy, because that form is a quality which is 
in him as a creature of God. No man is by nature 
fitted to be a priest or a bishop; but he is by 
nature fitted to be a poet or a metaphysician, 
an abstract or a practical man. Hence the call 
of prophecy indicates the order in which the 
candidate is to be placed, but not the kind of 
ministry the duties of which he is to discharge. 
That must be matter for the exercise of the judg- 
ment of those over him. 

These orders or ranks of ministrv have all re- 

ft 

sponsibilities peculiar to themselves, and the ordi- 
nation by the imposition of hands, which confers 
the order, involves the recipient in these responsi- 
bilities. All responsibilities in the Church are 
indelible. A baptized man cannot renounce his 

A A 
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baptism, and become Jew or heathen : that is, he 
will be judged as a Christian who has despised the 
srrace of God, and not as a Jew or heathen who had 
never been partaker of it. So a priest or bishop 
cannot become a layman, and renounce his orders ; 
that is, he will be judged as an ordained man, with 
these responsibilities neglected or despised, and not 
as a layman upon whom such responsibilities had 
never been laid. 

The duties of one in the deaconship are peculiar 
to that office, and different from those of the priest- 
hood. The duties of one in the priesthood are dif- 
ferent from those in the deaconship, and in the 
episcopate. The duties of one in the episcopate 
are different from those of men who are only in the 
priesthood, or in the deaconship, although in all 
cases the greater includes the less. 

There is not, however, the same difference be- 
tween ministries in the same order. The four classes 
of mental intelligence under which all mankind do 
more or less range, are not so diverse that it is 
impossible for a mathematician to feel the charms 
of poetry and painting, or for the poet to descend 
from the region of the ideal, and become a practical 
man fit for the business of common life ; and the 
forms of their several ministries in the Church will 
be involuntary, and take that of their natural dis- 
position, whether they desire it or not. 
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It is obvious that the full powers and faculties 
of a body can only be manifested where all its 
members exist, and are all equally healthy and 
vigorous. The body of Christ cannot be manifested 
in its full glory save as all His members are in their 
proper places, and all equally full of intelligence 
and spirit : that is, where each thoroughly under- 
stands the duties of his own place, which he can 
only do by understanding the general purpose of 
God in His Church, and his own relative and 
subordinate part in the carrying forward of that 
purpose ; and where he is filled with faith, love, 
hope, and every Christian grace, thereby removing 
all impediment to the free action of the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of Christ upon him in his measure, for 
the purpose of invigorating him in his sphere. 

Hence the larger the Church the more full will 
be the manifestation of Christ in it : that is, within 
certain limits. For example, it is indispensable 
that there be an Angel, with an assistant or help ; 
six Elders, with an equal number of the other minis- 
tries in the priesthood ; a Deaconship, containing 
as many ministers as the priesthood ; and a congre- 
gation sufficiently numerous to support by their 
tithes the Angel and the Priests. A Church greater 
in extent than this would be inconvenient, and the 
surplus congregation would thrive better if detached 
under local ministers, although they might be 
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dependent on the same episcopate. To desire, 
therefore, that there may be such a Church, as an 
example and means of blessmg all other Churches 
in every town, is not a sectarian but is a catholic 
and godly desire, not being based on a love of pro- 
selytising and sectarianism, but from a desire to see 
the glory of God in the body of His Christ, the 
Church, and to see all mankind partake of its 
blessing. 

In proportion as a Church is deprived of, or 
straitened in any of the parts above described, so is 
it straitened in its capacity for shewing forth the 
life of Christ in all its varied action in different 
members : and as we have been shewn by word of 
prophecy, in the example of the candlestick in the 
tabernacle, hammered but not cast ; and as we have 
seen in the Church in all times, that its parts were 
successively developed; and as we have witnessed 
amongst ourselves since the Lord first began to work 
among us, it is evident that we must begin with 
small things, and labour to make these increase until 
His glory shall be fully revealed. It is the rule of 
God's creation that the outward should be perfected 
before the inward : first the brute matter, then the 
Spirit filling it : first the body, then the soul : first 
the apparently dead stick, then the leaves, flowers, 
and fruits : first, says the Apostle, the natural, 
then that which is spiritual. 
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In the ordination of a priest there is necessarily 
the appointment to some kind of ministry ; and a 
gift is imparted qualifying him, or rather giving 
him authority, to fulfil the duties of priesthood, 
which are, first, the administration of the sacraments, 
and, secondly, the instruction of the people. The 
word " ordination" implies the placmg or fixing in 
an order : and whilst it is a sacrament, in so far as 
it confers, by " an outward and visible sign," " an 
inward and spiritual grace," still it is not a sacra- 
ment in the same sense that baptism is a sacrament, 
by the conferring of the Holy Ghost on one who 
had not received it at all. Confirmation implies 
corroboration, or strengthening something which had 
been previously given : and just as ordination im- 
parts not so much a thing new in kind (as baptism 
does), but new in degree, power, and direction ; so 
confirmation does not give a thing new in kind, but 
new in degree, and power, and direction. For a 
man is not ordained an elder or prophet, but a 
priest, and whether he shall exercise himself in the 
ministry of rule or prophecy depends upon other 
things than upon ordination, and the essential point 
in the consideration of this subject, with reference 
to the imposition of the hands of Apostles, is, that 
the priest has not received his orders nor his minis- 
try for himself, but for others. In baptism he re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost for himself, and not for 
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others ; but orders and ministry he received for 
Others, and not for himself : and that which is true 
of the priesthood and clergy, is true also of the laity; 
they have received the gift of regeneration in bap- 
tism for themselves, and not for others ; but what- 
ever they receive through the imposition of hands 
in the rite of confirmation they receive not for them- 
selves, but for the body of which they are members, 
save in one respect, of which mention shall be made 
presently, and which is not more true of the laity 
than of the whole body, clergy and people. 

Confirmation is the name by which the rite of 
imposition of hands on the laity has been known in 
all times in the Church. It does not seem, since 
the death of the Apostles, to have been followed by 
any results, and its practice for many years has been 
either a totally useless form, or at best fallen into 
the same disorder and confusion which characterise 
all other practices in the Churches. 

Confirmation, or imposition of hands, is of two 
kinds, and for two diflerent purposes. These rites of 
the Church are not realities in any of the sects, 
even where they are observed with superstitious 
awe ; the most abandoned or infidel parents will 
still bring their children to be baptized, although 
they do not believe in a new life given by it, or in 
the person of the Holy Ghost ; and others, the 
most indifierent to all vital religion, likewise bring 
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their children to be confirmed by a bishop. An 
Angel of a Church ought not to receive to the com- 
munion of the Lord's Supper any young persons, or 
adults newly baptized, without public and solemn 
dedication of themselves to God; after which he 
should confirm them by solemn imposition of hands. 
Up to that period from their baptism they have 
not properly been under his immediate care : they 
have been immediately under their parents, and 
mediately under him only through them. From 
the time of their regeneration in baptism they have 
been nourished by their mother the Church, but 
now they are to feed for themselves and be weaned 
from milk. Now they can discern the Lord's body, 
and should feed upon it for their future spiritual 
sustenance. 

Such is the object of confirmation, or imposition 
of hands by the Angels, and is that which has been 
really done by the bishops in all ages, although 
they have always supposed and declared, that they 
were performing the apostolic act which was done 
by the Apostles of old, when miraculous manifest- 
ations often followed the rite. The imposition of 
the hands of Apostles, however, is a higher, more 
important, and more awful thing, and is for the 
double purpose of setting and arranging every 
member in his particular place, and also of sealing 
him irrevocably in the same. 
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Now observe, that the Scriptures declare that 
every individual in the Church had some gift or 
other, and that prophecy was not more abundant 
than the rest. From prophecy, however, being the 
most apparent, it has come in these days to be 
looked upon as the most important; and other gifts, 
not so striking, have been thought little of now, 
as they were despised in the beginning. In a duly 
proportioned Church the deaconship should have 
as many of one form of ministry as of another ; and 
amongst the people there must be also a fixed and 
due proportion. Let us refer to Rom. xii. 4—8 : 
" For as we have many members in one body, and 
a// members have not the same office : so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another. Having then gifts, differing 
according to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the pro- 
portion of faith ; or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; or 
he that exhorteth, on exhortation : he that giveth, 
let him do it with simplicity ; he that ruleth, with 
diligence; he that sheweth mercy, with cheerful- 
ness." 1 Cor. xii. 4-14 : " Now there are diver- 
sities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
differences of administrations, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all. But the 
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manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man 
to profit withal. For to one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom ; to another y the word of know- 
ledge by the same Spirit ; to another^ faith by the 
same Spirit ; to another^ the gifts of healing by the 
same Spirit ; to another ^ the working of miracles ; 
to another y prophecy ; to another^ discerning of 
spirits ; to another^ divers kinds of tongues ; to 
another^ the interpretation of tongues. But all 
these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will. For 
as the body is one, and hath many members, and 
all the members of that one body, being many, are 
one body ; so also is Christ. For by one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body, whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; 
and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. 
For the body is not one member, but many." 

From these passages we learn that every indi- 
vidual, without any exception, had some gift ; that 
the larger number of these gifts had no outward 
form of exhibition or manifestation ; that love 
was above and more important than them all : and 
this is the point, namely, the universality of the 
gifts amongst the laity, to which I particularly beg 
your attention, for it shews that as each one of 
the clergy in his class had his appropriate place, 
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office, and duty to discharge in the body, so bad 
each one of the laity. 

To the Churches in the most perfect condition, 
— the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Tbes- 
salonians — the Apostle never alludes to the sub- 
ject, as if they had them not. The fact is, that tbey 
are only means to an end ; and it is an evil sign 
of any man or church, when he desires spiritual 
gifts for their own sake. 

Whether any visible sign follow the imposition 
of the hands of the Apostles or not, is a matter in 
itself of very small importance : but it is important 
that every one have his place as a member of the 
body so fixed, that he may perform his own duty 
thoroughly, and not trench upon or interfere with 
the duties of others. It was observed, that in the 
case of the priesthood, ordination confers nothing 
personal to the priest ; he is no wiser, nor holier, 
nor better in any way : (beware of idolatry, 
and do not worship priests as if they were a 
superior class to yourselves ;) that which they 
receive in ordination is for ministering to others, 
not something to use for themselves. So it is with 
the people ; that which they receive by the im- 
position of the hands of Apostles is not to make 
them better husbands or wives, parents or children, 
masters or servants, — is not to confer upon them 
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personal, or family, or political graces, but eccle- 
siastical and spiritual strength, or power to fulfil 
ecclesiastical and spiritual relationships and duties 
in the body of Christ, and as members of it. 

Now as the ministers receive gifts for ministering, 
the hearers receive gifts to enable them to be pro- 
fitably ministered unto : to receive profit from each 
of the streams of teaching which come forth from 
the four forms or classes of ministry, and to pro- 
duce fruit of the same kind. Hence wisdom will 
grow and be increased through one ministry ; vari- 
ous forms of prophetic light be increased through 
another ; they whose mouths have been already 
opened in prophetic word will be strengthened, 
confirmed^ and encouraged to yield themselves yet 
more ; and they who have felt that movement 
within them, and been unable to yield to it, will 
have that difficulty removed : visions will be in- 
creased and mysteries revealed in contemplation 
and study of the Scriptures ; faith to call forth the 
power of God in healing and delivering from sick- 
nesses of various kinds, such as are daily witnessed 
by men in their intercourse with the world, will 
be increased also ; and the power of the Name of 
Jesus will be manifested in the public streets, and 
not only within the walls of a church. 

This is all necessary towards the manifestation 
of the presence of the Holy Ghost, which is the 
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life of Christ in His body the Church ; but that 
is not the ultimate object of the Church. The 
Church is not builded only that Christ in His body 
may be revealed on the earth; the ultimate end 
is, that it may be taken to heaven, and be em- 
ployed in similar work hereafter. In the economy 
or mystery .of man's salvation, election is always 
ascribed to the Father ; and as the Father is essen- 
tially unknown and invisible, save in the Son, so 
are all His personal actings. No one can know 
who are the elect, nor how it is that the Father 
inclines the hearts of some, and does not incline 
the hearts of others. Our only wisdom, with refer- 
ence to this subject, is that which is taught us by 
our blessed Lord when He says, " I thank Thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou 
hast hid those things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes; even so. Father, 
for it seemed good in Thy sight.'* The fact that 
there is a Church or assembly of persons brought 
together to worship God in Christ is the testimony 
to the world that the Father hath drawn them, but 
how they were drawn no one can tell, and even 
themselves very imperfectly. This inward working 
is the stfsgyjji^u ascribed to God in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians above referred to ; and vain are all the 
endeavours of the sects to associate only the elec- 
tion in their conventicles ; for known only to God 
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are they that are His. These *' operations " are 
mentioned in another part of the same epistle, 
where the Apostle says, " there is to us one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things/* The Father 
worked inwardly, or energized in the Son, as our 
Lord says : " He who hath seen me hath seen the 
Father — the works that I do, I do not of myself; 
but the Father who dwelleth in me. He doeth the 
works." The resurrection of Christ is also ascribed 
to the Father ; as it is written, that He was raised 
from the dead by the glory of the Father. And in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians the Apostle prays that 
they might receive from " the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation, in the knowledge of Him : 
that they might know the hope of their calling, 
and what is the exceeding greatness of His power 
unto them that believe, according to the working 
of His mighty power ; which He wrought in Christ 
when He raised Him from the dead, and set Him 
at His own right hand ;" and the Apostle goes on 
to say, that the same power which wrought in 
Christ, still works in the members of Christ's body. 
But although it is owing only to the secret inwork- 
ing of the Father that any man is made a member 
of Christ, the ministries in the Church, the body of 
Christ, are ascribed to the Son, who is Himself 
the great minister of God, and the only mediator 
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between God and man, and from whom all ministry^ 
which is mediation from Him, does flow ; wherefore 
it is written in Ephesians iv. 8, " When He ascended 
up on high, He led captivity captive, and received 
gifts for men ;** — " and He gave some men to be 
Apostles, some men to be Prophets, some men to 
be Evangelists, and some men to be Pastors and 
Teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry^ until we all come unto the 
unity of the faith, and unto the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ/* Thus, 
whilst the Father secretly works in men to bring 
them to His Son, the Son gives men for the work 
of the ministry — zig egyov huKOPiocg. 

Hie gifts of the Holy Ghost, the xugitrfJMTtty 
however, are said to be distributed according to 
His will ; that is, according to the will of the Holy 
Ghost. So that the Church does shew forth the 
nature of Him whose dwelling-place it is; the 
assembly being gathered by the will, power, and act- 
ings of the Father ; the ministers being in action by 
the work and operation of the Son ; and the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit being distributed by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost Himself. The Church is the 
visible expression of the Trinity in the Godhead ; 
continuing in kind that which was seen at the 
baptism of Christ, when the presence of the Father 
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was known by His voice saying, " This is my 
beloved Son," and the presence of the Holy Ghost 
by a form as a dove. These three actings of the 
separate persons in the Godhead are further shewn 
in the several ordinances of Baptism, Ordination, 
and the Imposition of Hands. Baptism is the out- 
ward expression of the gathering of an election, 
which is out of all the mass of mankind, by the 
operations of the Father, who engrafts them into 
Christ as the true vine, of which the Father is the 
husbandman, watching over it, continually pruning 
and purging the branches that bear fruit, in order 
that they may bear more fruit, and cutting oflF the 
dead and useless branches. In the call and ordi- 
nation of ministers is seen the Son associating with 
Himself in His ministry and priesthood any whom 
He pleases to use for that end ; and in the laying 
on of Apostles' hands there is seen the Holy Ghost 
dividing His gifts to every one according to His 
will. These three acts in the Church — Baptism, 
Ordination, and Imposition of Hands, are never 
repeated a second time, whilst all the other great 
rites may be reiterated as often as there is need. 

But forasmuch as there is but one God, who 
worketh all and fiUeth all in all, and yet doeth all 
things through the Son by the Holy Ghost, this 
unity is seen as distinctly as the threefold acts 
by the Son, who has received His commission from 
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the Father, appointing His Apostles, and through 
them other ministers, to perform these several acts. 
The visible instruments are of the Son, but the 
power is not of them, but of the Holy Ghost, who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son for this 
purpose; so that in no case are the persons to be 
confounded in their actings, any more than in their 
essence, or the unity of the Godhead infringed. 

Thus, although the imposition of hands ought to 
take place on young persons before they are received 
into the ministry, yet ordination does not supersede 
the necessity of it: ordination conveys authority 
and power of the Holy Ghost to exercise a ministry 
of Christ, not a gift of the Holy Ghost : ordina- 
tion gives a ministry from the Lord to be exercised 
by the man in the Holy Ghost, and which is not 
the common right of every member of the body, 
but the gifts of the Spirit are for every member 
of the body, whether ordained to minister or not, 
and distinct from ministry. Any other view of the 
matter confounds the persons, offices, and actings of 
the Trinity in the Church. The Father chooseth 
whom He will to be of the body of Christ, and 
worketh all their works in them ; the Son chooseth 
whom He will to be His representatives and minis- 
ters in the Church ; and the Holy Ghost chooseth 
whom He will to endow with this or that gift. 

Any individual exercising a ministry, that is 
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any minister, may have any gift of the Spirit just 
as any layman or person who has no ministry. 
One evangelist may speak in supernatural power ; 
another may have discernment of spirits ; another 
may have wisdom, and so on ; and the same may 
be repeated of every other individual in any order 
of ministry. From the disuse of those gifts to any 
practical purpose in the Church, it is natural that a 
person speaking in supernatural power should be 
confounded with a prophet. I say, disuse ; for, in 
act, there has always been prophecy, visions, and, 
many supernatural signs of the presence of the 
Holy Ghost in the Church in all ages, of which 
the stigmatiche are the most remarkable ; but, 
owing to the distracted and disorganised state of 
the whole body, they have been perverted, partly 
through ignorance of their true use, and partly 
through design, so as to result in more harm than 
edification, building some up in idle superstition 
and some in error, making others scoff, and causing 
the devil to triumph by successful simulations which 
there was little or no power to detect. We learn 
from St. Paul that an Apostle might or might not 
speak with tongues, and so of every other minister, 
because, as has been before said, ministry is an 
official thing from the will of Christ, whilst the 
gifts of the Spirit proceed from His will and are 
distributed as He pleases. 

B B 
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In all administration of spiritual blessings 
there is nothing in the creature by which they are 
conveyed to communicate the same, save to faith. 
If a man does not believe that the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism is the instrument ordained of God to give him 
spiritual life, and will look at the water and not 
at Him, and seeing no sign of the Holy Ghost in 
it, disbelieve that he is there, he will receive no 
benefit, but condemnation. If a man will look at 
bread and wine, and not at Christ, and say " How 
can bread and wine nourish a soul?" and there- 
fore disbelieve it, he will receive no benefit. If a 
man look at a minister, and say " How can this man 
teach me the truth of God, or convey to me the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost?'* looking at the preachers 
or the apostle, and not at God, who alone rege- 
nerates, who alone feeds, who alone teaches, who 
alone inspires the souls of men, through the several 
creatures He has appointed for those several ends, 
he can receive none of these blessings; for they 
are given to him only who has faith in God, and 
knows through what channel he may expect, and 
is sure to receive such. Men in the flesh, who 
believe nothing but what their natural eye can see, 
will never receive invisible and spiritual blessings ; 
they saw nothing of old in the Saviour but a man 
guilty according to their law ; they see nothing 
now in the ministers of Christ diflferent from other 
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men, and so will not believe that they are the 
chosen vessels through which He confers blessings : 
or else they worship the minister, as if superior 
holiness and power resided in him. They con- 
found ecclesiastical with secular pre-eminence, and 
venerating only the latter, despise the former, un- 
less accompanied by external also ; and so waiting 
for a sign, wait in vain. 

In the Christian hierarchy for the rule of the 
Church, apostles occupy the first place ; not in 
the way of secular chiefs, to lord it over the faith 
or actions of men, but as the first ministers through 
whom the Lord Jesus Christ gives other ministers, 
by using their hands to ordain to the priesthood, and 
to consecrate Bishops or Angels, so are they the 
ministers used by the Holy Ghost to confer the 
distribution of His gifts to every member of the 
body of Christ. Where apostles are not, it is 
obvious that these things cannot be rightly done, 
though ecclesiastical duties may have been per- 
formed during their absence according to the neces- 
sity of the case. The eflfect of the imposition of 
the hands of apostles of old was to " seal men with 
the promised Spirit until the day of redemption ;" 
and it is remarkable, that during the whole course 
of the Christian dispensation, the rite performed 
by the Bishops in the absence of apostles has 
never been called ** sealing," but only confirmation. 
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apostles appearing, at the end of the dispen- 
sation, to lay hands on the flocks under them, 
give again the sealing which took place at the 
beginning. 

Sealing is the last act which binds, confirms, 
and ratifies a deed or covenant. By this sealing 
the Christian covenant is closed. Henceforward, 
the word to all the world is, " He that is unjust, 
let him be unjust still ; he that is filthy, let him 
be filthy still ; he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still ; he that is holy, let him be holy 
still." (See the whole passage in Revelation 
xxii.) Judgment begins at the house of God, 
and therefore with us does this word begin 
before it goes forth to the world; and every one 
will be sealed, and his condition fixed, as be 
shall be found on the day when this Sacrament 
is celebrated. 

Since there is a turning of the eyes from God 
to the instrument which He uses for convejring 
spiritual blessing in His Church, it follows that 
there must be a still greater turning of them from 
Him in the government of the world. Men looked 
not to God of old, but to the brazen svmbol which 
He had erected as a test of their faith ; they look 
not to Him now, but to an abstraction called the 
Church, or to an opinion in their own heads, and 
worship or contemn men whom He has ordained to 
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be the means of blessing them. In neglecting to 
look at the brazen serpent they died ; in neglect- 
ing the Sacraments through priests, they are un- 
nourished, and in neglecting imposition of hands 
through Apostles, they reject the Holy Ghost. In 
rejecting the brazen serpent, they rejected God; in 
rejecting priests, they reject the Son ; in rejecting 
Apostles, they reject the Holy Ghost; they say 
they worship all three, but they desire to climb up 
to heaven by ways of their own, and will not suffer 
God to come down to them in the ways of His 
appointment. Since they look only to the creature 
which is His instrument, they can see nothing 
there, neither in Sacraments, nor in men. So 
is it in civil governments ; they reject all kings as 
ministers of God, denying obedience to be a 
religious duty, and laugh at the notion of rulers 
being anything but creatures of human wisdom and 
choice. 
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publication, and it is saying a great deal — * It is worthy to be a companion to 
Gruner's exposition of the Vatican." — Literary Gazette. 
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